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Art I1.—THE EDUCATION BATTLE AND 
THE BILL. 


Part I.—THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN 
EDUCATION. 


T is the fashion with writers and speakers on education 
to make a pompous profession of faith in education 
for its own sake; to cast stones at the theologian for 
blocking the way; to deprecate the introduction of religious 
controversy into matters educational; and to declare in 
language more forcible than elegant that all sensible men 
are utterly sick of the religious squabbles by which 
education is hampered. To the superficial observer these 
fine phrases reveal depth and breadth of view; to the 
serious thinker they are painfully shallow. For the most 
part, they are the language of men steeped to the lips in an 
unholy indifference to religion, of men who regard religion 
as a nuisance or as an excrescence. Those who would 
discuss education apart from religion can have only a 
vague, shadowy, and distorted notion of what education is. 
They do not understand that education is intended as an 
equipment for both this world and the next—not for this 
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exclusively ; that its object is not merely utilitarian—to be 
measured by a good balance in the ledger ; but that its first 
and foremost object is to form character not on mere 
naturalism but on the model of Christian teaching. Any 
one who has mastered this notion of education must see 
that in any scheme of education the interests of religion 
must have a prominent place. To talk of excluding 
religion from considerations of education is about as 
reasonable as to banish numbers from mathematics. 


THe Act oF 1870. 


We can quite appreciate the desire to banish all further 
consideration of the religious question on the part of those 
whose views on the relation of religion to education gained 
ascendency in 1870; they fear lest that ascendency should 
be overthrown. But after all, the education conflict which 
began in 1870 has hinged on the religious question. Till 
then education was in the hands of the different religious 
bodies. The State had no schools of its own ; it contented 
itself with subsidizing voluntary effort. But as the popula- 
tion had outgrown the existing school accommodation, and 
as voluntary effort was no longer able to cope with the 
deficiency, the Legislature interfered and called into exist- 
ence new public bodies, imposing on them the duty of 
supplementing, not of supplanting, the existing system. 
But whereas the schools that existed prior to 1870, 
belonging as they did to the various religious bodies, 
were conducted on a denominational religious basis, the 
schools erected under the auspices of School Boards were 
established on a secular basis. Not that all religious 
teaching was absolutely forbidden; but School Boards were 
under no necessity to give or to allow the teaching of 
religion in the schools subject to them. It rested entirely 
with their discretion to say whether or not there should be 
any religious teaching or observance; but under no 
circumstances could the religious instruction in Board 
Schools include the teaching of any religious catechism or 
formulary ‘‘ distinctive of any particular denomination” 
(Sec. 14). Thus education was practically shifted from a 
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denominational religious basis to a permissively secularist 
basis. 

Such, ina nutshell, was the revolution effected by the Act 
of 1870—the basis of education overturned, and a 
permissive secularism or an indistinctive religious teach- 
ing substituted for denominational teaching. Nor did 
secularism remain long in the permissive stage. Under 
the auspices of the old Birmingham League it soon 
assumed a militant attitude; and we have it on the 
authority of Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Birmingham 
on May 16th, 1902, that its system ‘‘ involved the entire 
abolition and extinction of all the voluntary schools.”’ 
Here, by the way, we see how little reliance can be placed 
on the mere declarations of a Minister in charge of a Bill. 
Mr. Forster had declared that the new system was to 
supplement, not to supplant, the existing system. Yet, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, the new system was no 
sooner established than it started a vigorous campaign 
with the object of abolishing the system which Mr. Forster 
had solemnly declared it was intended merely to supple- 
ment. We will not stop to enquire how such a flagrant 
breach of faith is to be justified ; we merely note that from 
the outset the School Board was animated by deadly 
hostility to denominational schools. This is the system 
which Mr. Chamberlain claims to have been ‘‘ invented” 
in Birmingham. By this he means, we suppose, that 
Birmingham has the doubtful honour of being the first to 
import secularist methods and principles from France. 


SECULARISM v. DENOMINATIONALISM. 


1.—But secularism when transplanted to British soil did 
not thrive. It involved practical consequences against 
which the conscience of the community revolted. The 
British people would have none of it, and protested against 
the unnatural severance of religion from education. The 
system of pure undiluted secularism failed, and even 
Birmingham discarded its own ‘‘ invention.” Thus, after 
a short and swift conflict, secularism was worsted, and its 
bid for supremacy came to nought. Secularism was beaten, 
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but the victory lay not with denominationalism. The 
natural course would have been a reversion to the old 
system. But this was not to be. The Act of 1870 
strictly forbade all religious teaching distinctive of any 
particular denomination. Hence, although the people 
demanded religious teaching, and all the people belonged 
to one or other particular denomination, the Act of 1870 
forbade them to be taught their own religion. The only 
religion that could be legally taught was a religion which 
nobody professed! Could absurdity go further? And yet 
the Act of 1870 is extolled as a masterpiece of wisdom, as 
something too sacred to be touched. Indeed, in certain 
classes it is fast becoming an object of idolatrous worship. 
It is not by any means unusual for meetings to pass 
resolutions condemning the Education Bill for the sole 
reason that it contravenes the principles laid down in the 
Act of 1870. For many minds the Act of 1870 stands on a 
level with the Ten Commandments and with the Sermon 
on the Mount ; it is the Alpha and Omega of the moral law. 

To satisfy the cravings of the conscience of the com- 
munity for religious teaching without breaking the law was 
no easy task. As no existing religion could be taught, a 
new religion had to be invented, to which the name 
Undenominationalism was given. It was supposed to 
teach nothing distinctive, but only the essentials—the 
elements common to all religions. 

2.—The same struggle which has been going on in 
England in regard to the basis of education has been in 
active progress in other countries, especially in the British 
possessions. One by one, the Australian colonies began 
the operation, with which we are familiar, of ‘‘ cleaning 
the slate.” According to the Act passed by the Victorian 
legislature, which came into force in 1873, aid was with- 
drawn, on December 31, 1877, from all schools not vested 
in the Minister of Education; and in Queensland State 
aid to non-vested schools ceased on December 31, 1880. 
By the Public Instruction Act of 1880 all rate aid to 
denominational schools in New South Wales ceased on 
December 31, 1882. The ‘‘ Common School Law,” passed 
in the same year, contained provisions as to religious in- 
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struction similar to those of our Education Act of 1870. 
Fresh in the memory of all is the wanton and mischievous 
Act of Secularist aggression in 1890, which overturned the 
State system of denominational schools set up in Manitoba 
by the Manitoba Schools Act of 1870. Thus the wave of 
secularism which washed our shores in 1870 swept overa 
great part of the vast dominions of the Empire. 

3-—And what was the result? - It inaugurated an era of 
educational unrest. All the countries in which secularism 
triumphed have been educationally in a volcanic state of 
upheaval. In the colony of Victoria, which may serve as 
a sample, no sooner had the Secularist Act of 1873 become 
law than the agitation for religious instruction began. So 
violent and effective was the agitation that within ten years 
a Royal Commission was appointed. Its report was 
presented in 1884, and the commissioners wete evenly 
divided on the question of recognizing denominational 
schools as entitled to aid from the State. About two years 
ago another Royal Commission drew up a course of 
religious instruction for schools,.and recommended that the 
question should be submitted to a direct vote of the people. 
A bill with this object was introduced into the Victorian 
Legislature, and rejected, by only a narrow majority, less 
than eighteen months ago. Thus the agitation and unrest 
go merrily on. In Manitoba the consequences were still 
more serious. The Secularist Act of 1890—since adjudged 
a violation of the Constitution—brought the country to the 
verge of a revolution, and produced a feeling of discontent 
and irritation that it will take years to allay. And the Act 
had not even the excuse of the religious difficulty. The 
religious bodies one and all were quite content with the 
system as it stood. Dr. Macoum, Dominion Government 
explorer of the N. W. Territories, wrote in 1883: ‘‘ Perhaps 
the most satisfactory chapter in the history of Manitoba is 
its peaceful and harmonious educational development.” 
Mr. Somerset, superintendent of education for the Protest- 
ant section of the Board, wrote officially in 1886, in the 
same sense. And Dr. Morrison: ‘‘ Throughout all these 
years, from 1871-1888, no complaint was ever made with 
the working of the separate school system. The people, 
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Protestant and Catholic, were perfectly contented with the 
school system as it stood.’”” Opposition came not from the 
religious bodies, but from those who by courtesy are called 
provincial ‘‘statesmen,” but who in reality were mere 
doetrinaire politicians. The doctrinaire politician isa man 
with a whole hive of bees in his bonnet, the humming 
and buzzing of which, besides disturbing his own mental 
balance, is a constant source of danger to the public peace. 
And so it here proved. These ‘‘ statesmen” had a crank. 
They dreamed of what they called a ‘‘ homogeneous 
Canada.” And they opined that separate denominational 
schools would foster a separatist point of view, and so 
prevent the realization of their dream! . Could anyone but 
a doctrinaire politician imagine that an earnest religious 
people would sacrifice religion on the altar of homogeneous- 
ness? And yet the School Board Chronicle (June 14th) 
has the hardihood to point to the action of Manitoba as 
typical of that of Canada as a whole, and to hold it up to 
admiration for ‘‘so signally upholding the principles of 
Constitutional Government” in the sphere of public educa- 
tion! All this is said apparently without any sense of 
humour. Not to multiply examples, look at England 
herself. She has not known educational peace since 1870, 
and is not likely to know it until she has ceased to call 
upon her people to reduce religion to an algebraical 
formula. 

4.—On the other hand, peace and progress follow in the 
wake of the denominational system. English educationists 
point to Germany as the model; but in Germany the 
system is denominational from topto bottom. Then again, 
there is Switzerland. If these examples will not do—if 
England will not take pattern by the foreigner—let her look 
at her own dominions. In Jamaica and Newfoundland the 
educational system is purely denominational, and reiigious 
or sectarian difficulties are unknown. In their report 
issued in 1900 the Special Commissioners wisely declined 
to recommend the substitution of the secular system in 
Jamaica. In Canada, both in the Province of Ontario, 
in which Protestants outnumber Catholics by about five to 
one, and in the Province of Quebec, where Catholics are to 
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Protestants as about seven to one, the educational system 
is denominational, and all parties are satisfied. The rights 
of conscience are preserved to religious minorities, and at 
the same time local support is provided for all schools by 
taxation. Thus Canada is an object lesson to the Empire 
in more ways than one. But if the colonies are too distant 
for imitation, why do statesmen shut their eyes to what is 
passing under their noses? English educationists are 
clamouring for the educational advantages of Scotland ; 
yet in Scotland education is frankly denominational 
(though not in the sense that all denominations are on 
terms of equality). Ireland, too, is at peace in the matter 
of elementary education ; and in Ireland—a great part of 
Ireland at all events—the system of education, whatever it 
be in name and in theory, is in practice almost as 
denominational as the Irish bishops desire. Here, then, is 
a striking fact: countries whose educational system 
rests On a secularist or undenominationalist basis are 
educationally in a state of upheaval and unrest, whereas 
countries in which education is built on a denominational 
basis have entered on the path of progress and peaceful 
development. 

These facts will enable the reader to set an exact value 
on a remark of Mr. Asquith, in which he denounces the 
blighting, paralysing influence ot sectarianism on educa- 
tion. They also supply the means of testing a statement 
made by Lord Rosebery in his speech at Leeds on May 
3oth : ‘* Your colonies are the people who show you the 
way of legislation. They have no religious difficulty there. 
Why should there be?” The final interrogatory being in 
the nature of a conundrum may be left to answer itself. 
But the statement that there is no religious difficulty in the 
colonies is true of those only in which denominationalism 
flourishes, but is false of the undenominational colonies. 
The religious question in Australia is anything but non- 
existent. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


1.—What has been the attitude of the Catholic Church in 
this matter? In no country of the world have Catholics 
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bent the knee to the Secularist or Undenominationalist 
Baal. In France, where every form and shade of religious 
instruction is banished from public schools, hard by the 
secular school is to be found in every commune where the 
Catholic spirit is still a living force, a Catholic school 
supported entirely by private funds, to which all Catholics, 
rich and poor alike, contribute. In Belgium, within 
eighteen months after the Secularist party had upset the 
denominational character of the communal schools, Catho- 
lics had established nearly 2,000 schools, and in the 
following two years this number had increased to nearly 
4,000. That was the Catholic answer to the Secularist 
party, and that answer bore fruit in 1884 in new legislation 
on Catholic lines. The country called the Secularist law 
‘*La Loi de malheur.” And such it was. It was most 
disastrous to the country for every commune to have for 
years a practically empty school and an official school- 
master drawing a salary for teaching it, to say nothing of 
the deadly strifes and feuds that were introduced into the 
usually equable Flemish life. In English-speaking 
countries the same uncompromising attitude has been 
observed. When the Australian colonies one by one 
withdrew all state aid from denominational schools, 
Catholics, instead of falling into line with the State system, 
kept up their own schools, and those schools have 
increased and multiplied. In New Brunswick Catholic 
opposition to the Common School Law, which forbade 
all dogmatic religious teaching, was so strenuous that a 
concession was made by which Catholic children are 
grouped together in the same schools under Catholic 
teachers. In Ireland the attempt to set up a so-called 
national system of mixed secular and separate religious 
instruction failed ignominiously because it was essentially 
opposed to the Catholic instincts of the Irish people ; 
hence it glided into denominationalism. 

2.—Nor is it likely that Catholics in England will be the 
first to surrender. It is now pretty generally recognised 
that education on Catholic lines is the only education that 
will be acceptable to Catholics. Mr. Morley recognised 
our claims years ago, and while advocating undenomi- 
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nationalism, proposed special treatment for Catholic 
schools. Mr. Bryce admits that we are entitled to have 
our dogmatic teaching. Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech 
of May 16th, says, in so many words, that the teaching 
of so-called unsectarian religion ‘‘is unfair to Roman 
Catholics.” Even the Liberal education party on the 
Birmingham School Board have recognised that Catholics 
hold a unique position, and have consequently disclaimed 
all intention of preventing Catholics from building schools 
for Catholic children. 


UNFAIRNESS OF SECULARIST DEMANDS. 


1.—Let us now briefly examine the grounds for this 
attitude of the Catholic Church. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
letter to Mr. Glover, describes ‘‘the entire separation 
between religious and secular education as the only abso- 
lutely fair and logical system.” He repeats the statement 
in his speech at Birmingham: ‘‘I say now, as I said then, 
that, as a system, it would place everybody on the same 
footing. If you could divide, if you could draw this marked 
distinction between secular education and all religious 
education, that would be fair.to everybody.” To this 
statement we must demur. We cannot admit that 
secularism is fair to everybody and places everybody on 
the same footing. It is fair to those only who are willing 
to accept its fundamental principle—that religion may be 
separated from education. Such a principle we cannot 
accept. The Holy See has laid it down as a fixed and 
irrevocable principle, both for the children of the poor in 
elementary schools and the sons of the rich in the 
universities, that secular instruction may not be divorced 
from religion. And the Church’s practice, already alluded 
to, in countries that have adopted a secularist basis 
(e.g., France), is in accord with her principles. How then 
can that system be said to be fair which obliges us to take 
at the outset a false view of the relations between education 
and religion ? 

2.—If we could drop all the concrete conditions of human 
life, and deal with education in fact as we treat of it in 
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abstract theory—wherein we consider education as it were 
tm vacuo—then indeed something might be said in favour 
of the logic of the secularist contention. We can easily 
understand the argument which asserts that, just as men 
expect machinery from a machinist, and boots from a 
bootmaker, but religious instruction from neither, so 
from elementary schools we look for good elementary 
education, but for nothing beyond. Or again, just as in 
the same school one room may serve for arithmetic and 
another for religious instruction; so in the same com- 
munity, one building may, without detriment to religion, 
be assigned exclusively to secular instruction. And does 
the secularist theory of education demand more than this? 
Is it not the most innocent thing in the world to ask that 
the buildings set apart for secular instruction should be 
devoted to secular instruction alone ? 

3-—We reply that the secularist programme demands 
much more than this. Itdemands that we should work the 
great miracle of changing all the conditions of human life 
that now obtain in the world; that every domestic fireside 
should be transformed into a Christian school, where the 
careful and well-instructed parent is at leisure to impart 
that knowledge of things divine which the public school 
altogether omits : or that we should trust the teaching of 
religion to the chance opportunities that may offer after the 
substance of a child’s time has been expended on secular 
subjects. In a word, the secularist demands that every 
facility of life and circumstance should be appropriated 
to secular education, and that the dregs of time and 
opportunity should then be cast to religion. 

If, however, religion is a matter of supreme importance 
that cannot be left to chance and hazard; if, in the 
language of the apostle, there is imposed on the Christian 
Church a solemn obligation that can never be laid aside 
of spreading abroad the knowledge of Christian truth—~ 
‘*for a necessity lieth upon me: for wo is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel ” (1 Cor. ix. 16)—then the secularist 
attempt to divorce religious from secular instruction in 
the public elementary schools is nothing less than a 
practical denial of Christianity itself. And that is why the 
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secularist policy has been condemned by the conscience of 
the nation. The heart of the people has dimly felt that 
the most sacred parental duties have been grossly violated 
by the banishment of religion from the schools. Truth 
has been starved in the interests of business, and the lovers 
of this world have triumphed over the lovers of God. 


THE ALTERNATIVE OF UNDENOMINATIONALISM. 
& 


1.—But if secularism is unfair, we quite agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that unsectarianism is still more so. It is 
contended that it contains only such truths as are common 
to all denominations, and, as such, supplies a basis for 
everybody’s religion; that it contains nothing to offend 
the religious susceptibilities of any religious body; in a 
word, that it holds the balance even between all religions, 
giving no undue advantage or colouring to any religion in 
particular. If any one imagines that undenominationalism 
is neutral as between Catholic and Protestant he is very 
much mistaken. To begin with, the whole setting and 
colouring of undenominationalism is Protestant. The 
Bible used is the Protestant Bible; the prayers—even the 
‘‘Our Father”—are according to the Protestant version; and 
the hymns are borrowed from Protestant sources. We are 
not speaking disparagingly of Protestant prayers or 
hymns, or of the Protestant version of the Scriptures ; but 
the use of Protestant prayers, hymns, and Scriptures must 
leave the stamp of Protestantism on the religion taught, 
must create a Protestant atmosphere in the school; and 
therefore, as between Catholics and Protestants, it is not 
neutral, but gives at the start a distinct bias in favour of 
Protestantism. Moreover, the fundamental principle on 
which undenominationalism rests is essentially un-Catholic. 
It is religion based on the private interpretation of the 
Bible. Whether the Bible be read without note or 
comment, or whether it be explained by the teacher, the 
principle is the same. And in this principle is locked up 
the whole difference between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant system of religious education. So fraught with 
momentous issues is this difference of principle that 
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independent writers like Mallock trace to it, on the one 
hand, the consistency of Catholic doctrine, and, on the 
other, the conflict of opinions which rages elsewhere. 
Thirdly, undenominationalism violates neutrality not only 
in its setting and colouring and in its fundamental 
principle, but also in its influence; for its influence is 
antagonistic in a greater or less degree to all denomina- 
ions. The negation or suppression of all definite religious 
teaching in the school cannotebut beget an attitude or 
frame of mind hostile or indifferent to such teaching 
outside the school. Consequently, the greater the amount 
of definite religious teaching, the greater the difficulty 
that has to be overcome, and therefore those denominations 
which teach most religious truth are most heavily 
handicapped by undenominational teaching. Its drift 
and tendency is fatal, not to Christianity alone but to all 
religion. 

2.—Here it may be pointed out that undenominationalism 
is not itself a creed, one and undivided. There are at least 
two distinct sects in undenominationalism. It has been 
decided, for instance, that the Apostles’ Creed is un- 
sectarian. How comes it, then, that it does not form 
part of the undenominational curriculum in all Board 
Schools? By whose authority is it banished? Evidently 
the flavour of Christianity in the Apostles’ Creed is too 
strong for some of the parties that go to form the un- 
denominational alliance. Thus, what Mr. Mallock calls 
the disruption of doctrine is at work within the sacred 
citadel of undenominationalism itself. There is hardly a 
Christian doctrine on which all the forces in the undenomi- 
national camp are agreed. So true is it that the common 
points on which all are agreed are like the thin end of 
nothing whittled down to its own shadow. Far from 
respecting the rights of other religions, it seeks to crush 
them by compelling all to put up with the minimum of 
religious teaching it is pleased to dispense. Surely it is as 
great an infringement of the rights of conscience to compel 
a man to reduce his religion to less than he wants as to 
compel him to have more than he wants. Why should the 
denial or suppression of religious truth alone have rights? 
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Why should those who believe be forced to forego their 
desire for knowledge, or to cut it down to the ignorance of 
those who desire neither faith nor knowledge? Let those 
who wish for neither remain in their ignorance, but why 
condemn to the same ignorance those who are anxious to 
learn? Let equal rights be given to the fullest as to the 
emptiest forms of religious instruction. But in the name 
of common sense do not call that policy a policy of religious 
liberty which is only a policy of religious starvation. 
Sectarianism cannot be avoided simply by narrowing down. 
Surely there is a sectarianism of narrowness as of breadth, 
and, as a rule, the narrower a man’s belief, the narrower 
is his sectarianism. 

3-—Thus, on the undenominational principle, the problem 
apparently is not how to make religion productive of the 
greatest possible good, but so to confine it within bounds 
as to render it capable of doing the least possible mischief. 
A truly exalted notion of religion! Religion, which should 
be the most potent influence for good, both in individuals 
and in society at large, is so hemmed in with restrictions 
that its influence is utterly destroyed. Who shall fathom 
the working of this latest manifestation of the undenomi- 
national conscience? It is constantly shooting like a 
meteor across the social and political horizon. With an 
extremely eccentric orbit it asserts for itself a wide sphere 
of liberty. By all means let it have liberty to the full, but 
we also claim for ourselves the liberty not to be swept 
away, whether we like it or not, by the tail of that eccentric 
meteor. 


Part II.—THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


THE RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 


1.—We may now consider how far the Education Bill of 
1902 is in harmony with the principles we have just been 
advocating. And, first of all, How does it fit in with the 
commonly accepted ideas of religious liberty in this 
country? According to those ideas religious liberty 
involves two elements —the one negative, the other 
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positive. The negative element consists, in brief, in free- 
dom from compulsion, that is to say, no parent shall 
be compelled to send his child to a school of which he 
conscientiously disapproves, nor shall any child be forced 
to receive religious instruction to which its parents object. 
But the principle of religious liberty contains in addition a 
positive element, equally important but too often lost sight 
of, viz., that every parent has a positive right to have his 
children educated in his own religious belief. In the 
admirable series of resolutions issued by the Catholic 
bishops from time to time, there runs a constant and 
fearless assertion that it is the right and the duty of parents 
to have their children educated in schools of their own 
religion ; that such a right is sacred and inalienable, and 
that no state legislation can abrogate that right. 

2.—To this Sir Edward Grey seems to assent. In the 
Times of May 7 he is thus reported: ‘‘I have no fault to 
find with the doctrine of the inalienable right of parents 
to choose the religious instruction to be given to their 
children. It would reflect on our common sense of 
fairness, on our religious tolerance, and on Liberalism 
to place any obstacle in the way of this right. I would go 
further and give every facility, even in school buildings, for 
their getting that teaching at their own expense.” He 
continues: ‘‘ But it is sheer cant to say that this in- 
alienable right of parents to have their children educated 
in the religion they desire them to be educated exists under 
the present system, or would exist under this Bill.” 

3-—While freely allowing that this right is not protected 
under the present system, we are of opinion that it is 
distinctly asserted in the Bill. For the Bill recognizes 
(1) that denominational schools are an integral and 
necessary part in our national system of education; (2) it 
allows religious instruction distinctive of the denomination 
to which the school belongs to be given therein; (3) it 
provides that when the character of the instruction in 
existing schools is unsuitable, schools may be opened in 
accordance with the wishes of the parents. Sir Edward 
Grey would seem to have overlooked this last provision in 
the Bill, when he cited the rural districts with only one 
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school as proving that the right in question does not,exist 
under the Bill. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


1.—The Bill further secures the denominational character 
of the school in two ways: a two-thirds’ majority of the 
managers are to be of the same denomination as the 
school, and the appointment of the teachers is left in the 
hands of the managers. Sir Edward Grey would sweep 
away the first of these safeguards by giving the local 
authority or the parish representatives a majority on the 
board of managers. By way of compensation he proposes 
to give ‘‘a guarantee that religious teaching should be 
given according to the denomination to which the building 
belongs when the parents of the children desire it.” Lord 
Hugh Cecil provoked more than a smile when, in all 
seriousness, he contended that such a guarantee was 
worthless unless the Board of Education would first 
undertake to define what was and what was not the 
teaching of the Church of England. Fortunately, we can 
object to the guarantee on a higher ground. We ask, 
of what value is a guarantee without a security? Of what 
value is a guarantee when the party to whom it is given is 
deprived of the power of enforcing it, and the party 
giving it retains in his own hands the means of annulling 
it? A guarantee of this kind reminds us very forcibly of 
that hollow mockery, the Italian Law of Guarantees. And 
if any one is inclined to be shocked because we are not 
satisfied with an empty guarantee, even when enshrined in 
the statute law of England, we would invite such a one to 
ponder over a chapter in the school history of Manitoba. 
The Governor-General of Canada, in the name of the Queen, 
gave a solemn assurance to the inhabitants of Manitoba 
that their civil and religious rights would be respected, and 
their country governed in the spirit of British justice. To 
make assurance doubly sure, a clause was inserted in the 
Manitoba Act guaranteeing specifically the rights and 
privileges of denominational schools. All went on well till 
the undenominationalist party secured a majority. Then 
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assurances and enactments were tossed to the winds of 
heaven. We want no more guarantees of this sort. 
2.—An amendment is to be proposed to the effect that 
the local authority shall appoint a majority of the 
managers, but that the denominational managers shall 
have a double vote on religious questions and on the 
appointment of teachers. Our control of our schools must 
rest on a less flimsy foundation than a plural vote. Such 
a system once accepted, we straightway play into the hands 
of our opponents by giving them a handle for agitation— 
an agitation that could not fail to be successful. For rightly 
or wrongly the cumulative vote is generally held to be an 
anomaly ; and any system of plural voting would soon be 
swept away. Then where should we be? Unless we 
retain a majority of the management we cannot call the 
schools our own. Hence, at a meeting of the officials 
of the Catholic Voluntary Schools Associations of 
England and Wales, held in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on May 27, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Norfolk, it was resolved that, unless Clause 8* (1) (e), 


which contains the provision of the Bill of the most vital 
importance to Catholics, be carried in its present form 


* As Clause 8 (1) of the Bill will be frequently referred to in the following 
pages, we here give it in full for the convenience of our readers :— 


Clause 8.—(1) The local authority shall maintain and keep efficient all 
Public Elementary Schools within their area, which are necessary, subject, 
in the case of a school not provided by them, to the following conditions : 


(a) The managers of this school shall carry out any directions of the 
local education authority as to the secular instruction to be given in the 
school ; 

(4) The local education authority shall have power to inspect the school, 
and the accounts of the managers shall be subject to audit by that 
authority ; 

(c) The consent of the local education authority shall be required to the 
appointment of teachers, but that consent shall not be withheld except on 
educational grounds ; 

(7) The managers of the school shall, out of the funds provided by them, 
keep the school-house in good repair, and make such alterations and 
improvements in the buildings as may be reasonably required by the local 
education authority ; 

(e) The local education authority shall have the right of appointing such 
persons as they think fit to be additional managers, so that the number of 

*rsons so appointed, if more than one, does not exceed more than one- 
third of the whole number of managers. 
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the Bill can never be acceptable to Catholics. And the 
Catholic Committee, in common with other bodies, have 
resolved: ‘* That on no consideration can we give way to 
the proposal to allow the local education, or other authority 
to nominate more than one-third of the number of 
managers for a denominational! school, such nominee to be 
on the board of management only for the purposes of the 
Education Acts.” To this last clause denominationalists 
of all parties attach the greatest importance. For the 
manager appointed by the local authority can have no 
shadow of a right to have a voice in the religious instruc- 
tion of the school. 

If it be objected that the local authority, having a 
representation of only one-third of the managers, will be 
in a permanent minority and therefore powerless, the 
answer is easy. Has, then, a minority no power? One 
competent manager is quite equal to pointing out where 
things go wrong, and thus of safeguarding the interests of 
the local authority. If their representative had no power but 
that of a vote they might perhaps be said to be powerless ; 
but when the minority is an inspecting authority, with 
power to make effective appeal to that authority which 
holds the purse, such a minority, if it has its eyes in its 
head, is as effective as a majority. It has only to report 
that the school is not being conducted conformably to the 
directions of the local authority, and forthwith the school 
is in danger of being ruined. For according to Clause 8 
(1) (a), which gives the local authority supreme control of 
the secular instruction, the managers are bound to ‘‘ carry 
out any direction of the local education authority as to the 
secular instruction”; and if they fail to do so, the school, 
according to Clause 8 (2), will forfeit all right to a Parlia- 
mentary grant. ‘‘ Compliance with this section,” so runs 
the clause, ‘‘ shall be one of the conditions required to be 
fulfilled by an elementary school in order to obtain a 
Parliamentary grant.’ 

To judge by the criticisms of opponents, one would 
suppose that the two sections of managers must be in 
perpetual conflict, the one striving to carry out the direc- 
tions of the local authority, the other striving with all its 


3 
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might to evade or oppose those directions: whereas the 
denominational managers have really a greater interest in 
their observance than the outside managers ; since, should 
there be any failure in this respect, the loss will fall upon 
them. And yet we are told that the Bill gives the local 
authority no effective or adequate control over denomina- 
tional schools! If the words of the Bill do not give the 
fullest control over the secular instruction, no words can 
give it. No! We stand firm in claiming that the denomi- 
national managers shall be two-thirds, not in order to 
thwart or oppose the local authority, but because we 
consider it essential to preserving the denominational 
character of our schools, and to controlling the religious 
instruction. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


1.—While Sir Edward Grey would guaranteethat religious 
teaching according to the denomination should be given 
in the school, he does not say by whom it would be given. 
And this brings us to the second security contained in the 


Bill for safeguarding the denominational character of 
the schools, viz., leaving the appointment of teachers in 
the hands of the managers. The great object aimed at by 
undenominationalists in insisting on the majority of 
managers being appointed by the local authority is to 
hand over the appointment of teachers to that authority. 
The utmost that they are willing to concede is that the 
head teacher should be appointed by the managers. 
Supposing then, that there were in a school teachers ot 
many denominations, by whom would the guaranteed 
religious instruction be given? By these teachers ot 
various denominations? or by a special set of teachers? 
To the first alternative Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at 
Birmingham, gives a pointed answer: ‘* You could not 
ask—it would be monstrous hypocrisy to ask—that a 
voluntary school should give, let us say, either Roman 
Catholic or Protestant teaching, and should be required 
to accept teachers who did not believe in it. You cannot 
have Christianity taught by a Jew, you cannot have 
Roman Catholicism taught by a Protestant, and you 
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cannot have Wesleyanism taught by a Church of England 
teacher. You must, therefore, allow the people who 
are carrying on these schools, who have carried them 
on so long in view of the religious instruction they 
give, you must allow them the principal voice in the 
election of the teachers.” Add to this that the end of 
Catholic education is not merely knowledge, does not 
consist in a mere learning of catechism and formularies, 
but in training children to be good and practical Catholics, 
and the absurdity of leaving Catholic education in the 
hands of non-Catholic teachers is too glaring to be hid. 
The other alternative is to have two sets of teachers, one 
for the secular instruction and one for the religious. Such 
a suggestion has not even the merit of being original. A 
similar proposal was made about eighty years ago by 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. The 
idea was scouted and shown to be so_ thoroughly 
impracticable that it was abandoned even before it was 
tried. We may well be spared such crudities in the 
twentieth century. 

2.—As we have said above, we attach as much im- 
portance to the atmosphere and ethos of a school as to 
the catechetical instruction. And what would be the 
atmosphere of a school under such conditions? As Mr. 
Chamberlain says, the selection of the teachers by the 
managers is a ‘‘necessity of the case. If you take that 
away from them you take away the whole object and 
intention of the voluntary school."” Nonconformists, hoping 
to reap where they have not sown, and to share the 
advantages of schools which they have done their best to 
destroy, insist that the position of teacher in all schools 
should be open to all. The Nonconformist pleading is too 
knowing by far. If they had the manipulation of teachers 
in denominational schools, how long would those schools 
remain denominational? To all intents and purposes they 
would be Board Schools, not only built but also maintained 
in good repair at the expense of denominationalists. 

3-—And here we may point out how different has been 
the action of Catholics. We have never desired to thrust 
our teachers into Anglican, Wesleyan, or Board Schools. 
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On the contrary, in season and out of season, we have from 
first to last discouraged them from seeking such appoint- 
ments. Whatever positions in the teaching profession have 
been secured to Catholics have been created by ourselves— 
by the schools we have built and by the training colleges 
which, at a cost to the Catholic body of about £5,000 a 
year, we have maintained. Would Nonconformists have 
given to Catholic teachers the advantages they are 
demanding for themselves? Again Mr. Chamberlain 
shall give the answer: ‘‘ There are already many school 
board districts where, although no test may be formally 
applied, a Roman Catholic teacher, for instance, would 
not have the slightest chance of appointment by a 
Protestant board."" The Birmingham School Board has 
furnished a striking instance of the kind of tolerance that 
undenominationalists would mete out to Catholics if they 
had the power. As recently as the year of grace 1900 the 
majority of the undenominational party on the Board voted 
for a formal resolution to cancel the appointment of the 
present writer as Chairman of the Education Committee on 
the ground of his being a Catholic priest! And yet Dr. 
Fairbairn, in the name of Nonconformity, protests against 
the Education Bill as a reimposition of tests! By a re- 
imposition of tests, he means, forsooth, the claim of, e.g., 
Catholics to appoint a Catholic teacher in the schools built 
out of the hard earnings of the Catholic poor! Well 
might Mr, Balfour hint that Dr. Fairbairn was trifling with 
words when he asked whether such a contention could be 
‘seriously ” maintained ? He might have asked whether 
Nonconformists had lost all sense of the ridiculous ! 
4.—While, therefore, it is a ‘* necessity of the case,” as 
Mr. Chamberlain says, to leave to denominationalists the 
appointment of teachers, the local authority is empowered 
to disallow the appointment of teachers educationally 
unfit. By constituting the local authority judge of the 
teachers’ educational efficiency, this authority controls the 
efficiency of the school. Thus the Bill in this respect 
satisfies even Lord Rosebery’s magic test of efficiency. 
But Lord Rosebery himself declares that the Bill does not 
make for efficiency. Seeing that the Bill removes some of 
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the obstacles that have hitherto stood in the way of the effici- 
ency of the voluntary schools, it certainly does tend to 
promote their efficiency. All this talk about inefficiency is 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public. The real ground 
on which Nonconformists oppose the Bill is because it will 
make denominational schools more efficient. That is the 
plain English of their objection that the Bill will perpetuate 
the system of denominational schools. It can only per- 
petuate them by making them more efficient. Whereas 
the avowed object of Nonconformists is to squeeze the 
voluntary schools out of existence, and to substitute 
universal Board schools. When Mr. Balfour quoted this 
saying from a leaflet by Dr. Clifford, the Nonconformist 
deputation applauded. This being their ultimate object, 
they, of course, object to the Bill, as Dr. Fairbairn said, 
‘‘not in part, or in its details, but as a whole: to its pur- 
pose, to its principles.” ; they object because it gives a 
new lease of life to schools they wish to squeeze out ot 
existence. The Bill will make those schools more efficient, 
therefore they oppose it tooth and nail. 

5-—On the question of the dismissal of teachers the 
Catholic body is ahead of legislation. To secure teachers 
against unjust dismissal our bishops have made a rule that 
no head teacher may be dismissed without reference to the 
bishop of the diocese. It cannot be said, therefore, that on 
this point we are out of sympathy with the teachers. But 
dismissal and appointment must be in the same hands, 
although we are willing to grant an appeal against dis- 
missal. The whole question centres in the authority to 
whom appeal should be made. The resolution of the 
Catholic Committee clearly states the Catholic position : 
‘* That the appeal open to teachers on dismissal be to the 
Board of Education rather than to the local education 
authority, and that if the teacher be dismissed on religious 
grounds, the religious tenets or requirements of the 
denomination to which the school belongs be held as 
sufficient ground for dismissal.” 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 
We now come to the thorniest question of all—the 
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religious difficulty. In the Education Bill of 1896 clause 
27 enacted that in all schools, both Board and Voluntary, 
arrangements should be made for children to receive 
religious instruction according to the wishes of their parents. 
No such clause appears in the Bill of 1902. But among 
Anglicans there is a widespread desire to press for the 
insertion of a clause to this effect. Catholics have made 
no such demand. How little they would be likely to avail 
themselves of it may be gathered from what happened in 
New South Wales. There the clergy are allowed to visit 
the public schools for the purpose of instructing the children 
of their respective denominations. In the year 1899 the 
Church of England clergy paid 13,315 visits, as against 
only 392 paid by Catholic priests. The reason for this is 
obvious. It is the duty of Catholics to send their children 
to Catholic schools, and only in cases of real necessity are 
they justified in sending them to Board Schools. Being, 
therefore, in theory, outside the School Board system, we 
have no intention of doing anything which might seem to 
imply a recognition of the lawfulness of sending Catholic 
children to such schools. On the other hand, multitudes 
of Church of England children are in Board Schools. 
Holding as we do that it is the right of parents to have 
their children instructed in their own faith, it is not for us 
to oppose «a law giving effect to this principle. At the 
same time the application of such a principle has features 
that in our eyes are highly objectionable. To have a 
number of religions which we hold to be false taught in 
schools that have been erected in the interests of the 
Catholic faith seems to us akin to desecration; while 
it may have the effect of poisoning the minds of our 
children with the mischievous notion that one religion is as 
good as another. If any such clause becomes law we are 
strongly of opinion that its operation should be restricted to 
districts in which parents have no choice of school. Ifina 
locality in which, e.g., a Protestant school exists, Protest- 
ant parents deliberately send their children to a Catholic 
school, it is surely unreasonable to call upon the managers 
of the Catholic school to make arrangements for the 
instruction of such children in Protestant teaching. Ifthey 
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want Protestant teaching let them go to the school which 
exists to give that teaching, not to the Catholic school, 
the end of whose existence is very different. 


PROVISION OF NEW SCHOOLS. 


In places where there is only one school, or even more 
than one, but the religious teaching is unsatisfactory to a 
reasonable number of parents, the Bill allows new schools 
to be erected under certain conditions. If the application 
to build a new public elementary school is unopposed the 
school will be allowed. Butits necessity may be challenged 
by the local authority, the managers of existing schools, 
and any ten ratepayers. In cases of dispute the decision 
rests with the Board of Education, which is bound to base 
its decision on (1) the interests of secular instruction ; (2) 
the wishes of the parents as to the education of their 
children ; (3) the economy of the rates. 

1.—First of all, the question has been asked: Who are 
the parents whose wishes are to be consulted? Are they 
(a) the parents of the children who would attend the new 
school when erected ? or (4) all the parents in the parish in 
which the new school would be situate? In the latter 
supposition the parents become synonymous with the rate- 
payers. But due representation of the interests of 
ratepayers is already provided for in clause 9, which 
empowers any ten ratepayers to object to the new school 
by an appeal to the Board of Education. It seems hardly 
probable that the appeal of the ratepayers is to be tested 
by their own wishes. On the other hand, as, according to 
section 13 (c), the capital expenditure incurred for a new 
school will have to be borne by the whole parish, it would 
seem only right that the wishes of the ratepayers as a 
whole should be considered. To make the point quite 
clear a distinction must be drawn between denominational 
‘and undenominational schools—z.e., between schools pro- 
vided by the local authority, the capital cost of which will 
fall on the ratepayers as a whole, and schools not provided 
by the local authority, the cost of which will have to be 
borne by the denomination. ' 
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2.—In introducing the Bill, Mr. Balfour explained at some 
length that the object of the clause was to abolish the 
arbitrary and inequitable system which prevents School 
Boards from building schools where there is a sufficiency 
of school accommodation, and conversely which prevents 
religious denominations from building schools within 
School Board areas, no' matter how unsuitable existing 
schools may be to the needs of the population. The object 
of the clause, according to Mr. Balfour, is to make a 
‘*clean sweep” of both limitations. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Bill really effects all that Mr. Balfour 
intends. In the Bill the ‘‘ wishes of the parents” are 
placed midway between the ‘‘ interests of secular instruc- 
tion” and the ‘‘economy of the rates.” Which of these 
conditions is to carry most weight? Will it be open to the 
minister in power to play off one of these conditions 
against the other? Given at the Board of Education a 
militant secularist minister, the interests of secular instruc- 
tion will be everything and the wishes of the parents will 
go for nothing. For he would hold as a first principle that 
the State’s rights in education are paramount, and that 
parents have no right to wish anything which clashes with 
the magnified interests of secular instruction—a doctrine 
which turns Catholic principles upside down and inside 
out. In case, then, of a conflict of interests, which are to 
prevail—the interests of secular instruction or the wishes 
of parents? On Catholic principles we answer unhesi- 
tatingly—the wishes of parents. For as religion is the 
most important factor in education, its interests must 
outweigh those of secular instruction. No interests of 
secular instruction can abrogate or obscure the rights of 
conscience. Again, the wishes of the parents are threatened 
from another quarter—economy of the rates. Agricultural 
constituencies are up in arms against any increase of the 
rates. A Minister of Education with agricultural sym- 
pathies would make short work of the wishes of parents. 
There is, then, a real danger lest the wishes of parents for 
religious education should be crushed beneath the smother- 
ing weight of secularists and agriculturists. 

3-—The opposition of agriculturists would vanish into 
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space if the additional cost were thrown not on the rates 
but on the Imperial exchequer. We have always con- 
tended that education being a national and not a parochial 
concern, its cost should be borne by the nation at large. 
But as national expenditure, even independently of the war, 
has of late years been going up by leaps and bounds, we 
have refrained from pressing thisdemand. Still, we cannot 
help thinking that it would be wise for the Government to 
promise if not immediately, at least in the near future, 
some relief to local rates in the matter of education. It is 
not an expenditure that can be postponed. We are all 
agreed as to its necessity. The cause demands a sacrifice ; 
and there can be little doubt that the nation as a whole is 
in a better position to make the sacrifice than the parishes. 
We would therefore suggest, now that the war is over, 
that some part of the additional expenditure should be 
borne by the national exchequer. 

4.—The Bill nowhere states the number of children re- 


quired to secure the recognition of a new school as a public 


elementary school. Clearly, however, the number cannot 
be less than thirty, since even existing schools, if their 
numbers fall below thirty, are liable to be challenged. 
They are not necessarily doomed ; but at any time they 
may be called upon to justify their existence. . Small 
schools which have pluckily struggled on for twenty or thirty 
years or more deserve a better fate than to be snuffed 
unceremoniously out of existence. Hence the Catholic 
Committee appointed to watch the progress of the Bill 
have resolved: ‘‘ That no school shall be considered un- 
necessary, in consequence of the passing of the Bill, that 
is at present subject to Government inspection and in 
receipt of a Government grant.” The very moderation of 
this resolution should ensure its acceptance. Efficient 
schools, subject to Government inspection, but which have 
not been able to secure a Government grant are not covered 
by the resolution. 

In Germany, the number of children required for the 
establishment of a new school varies in the different states ; 
but thirty is about the average number. This is the 
number at present required for a school to earn a govern- 
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ment grant ; and the fact that the Government has fixed on 
this number for existing schools seems to show that they 
propose to adhere to what is practically the present 
arrangement. For there is no particular reason in the 
nature of things why there should be one number for new 
schools and another for the old. 


CLAUSE 8. 


The section in the Bill that demands most serious. 
attention is Clause 8 (@), which runs thus: 


‘*The managers of the school shall, out of funds. 
provided by them, keep the school-house in good repair, 
and make such alterations and improvements in the 
buildings as may be reasonably required by the local 
education authority.” - 


1.—By subjecting this sentence to careful analysis, we 
shall probe the depth of meaning that it contains. First of 
all, what is the school-house? It is quite clear that some 
who use the term do not know what it means. A certain 
diocesan association has just issued a circular in which 
enquiries are made about all its schools. Among these 
enquiries is the following: ‘‘If you have a school-house, 
what is its estimated rental?” ‘‘If you have a school- 
house!” The enquiry evidently supposes that you may 
have a school and yet no school-house! Clearly this. 
diocesan association is under the innocent delusion that 
the school-house means the teacher’s house! Let us hope 
that all who are cherishing the same delusion will find out 
their mistake before it is too late, for the mistake is likely 
to prove costly. In clause 3 of the Act of 1870—and 
therefore, according to clause 18 (3), it has the same 
meaning in the present Bill—the school-house is said to. 
‘*include the teacher’s dwelling-house and the playground 
(if any), and the offices, and all premises belonging to, or 
required for, a school.” The school-house, therefore, 
means all the school premises, and the Bill requires. 
voluntary school managers to keep ‘‘all the premises. 
belonging to, or required for, a school in good repair.” 
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2.—Secondly, what is meant by keeping the premises ‘“‘ in 
good repair?” Judged by the various constructions that 
have been placed on it, this phrase has a much deeper 
meaning than lies on the surface. Mr. Chamberlain says 
that the managers ‘‘are required not only to hand over 
their buildings free of charge but also to provide for their 
maintenance.” Dr. Macnamara, in his speech on the 
second reading of the Bill, assumed that voluntary sub- 
scriptions would be ‘‘ absorbed in the upkeep of the fabric, 
and lighting and cleaning.” Mr. Cloudesley Brereton in 
an article in the Fortnightly for May says: ‘It is by no 
means clear from the Bill on which contracting party ” 
(Local Authority or Voluntary Managers) ‘‘the cost of 
equipment and furniture falls.”” Finally, not to multiply 
instances, Mr. Balfour’s words in introducing the Bill are 
noteworthy: ‘*‘ Voluntary school managers will remain 
responsible for using their buildings for educational - 
purposes, and for keeping them in good repair.” ‘* Re- 
sponsible for using their buildings for educational 
purposes!” A fine cryptic phrase, which in the light 
of these interpretations would seem to mean that the 
managers would be responsible for all the preliminaries of 
teaching—in a word, for making the school ready for the 
children to walk in and be taught. 

The interpretations given above do not, it is true, all 
pass unchallenged. Those, for instance, which saddle 
managers with the cost of lighting, cleaning, and furnishing, 
seem to be obtained only by straining the words of the Bill. 
Now, however, that they have been broached it is necessary 
that every effort should be made to have them authorita- 
tively excluded from the liabilities of managers, otherwise 
we shall be in a far worse plight than we were before. 
For, in this case, we should be giving up certain 
advantages we at present enjoy, and undertaking certain 
responsibilities from which we are now free. At present 
we are entitled to-charge rent; that we give up. We also 
receive aid grant; that we shall receive no more. The 
cost of fuel, light, and cleaning, of apparatus and furniture, 
is chargeable to the school fund ; henceforward, should the 
interpretations above given prove correct, the cost of these 
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will have to be defrayed from voluntary subscriptions. 
Last, but by no means least, the Bill as it stands enacts 
that the cost of all repairs and improvements shall be 
borne by the managers, 7.e., by the voluntary subscribers. 
The Bill sweeps away the distinction that has hitherto 
obtained between the various grades of repairs and 
improvements. Till now the Board of Education has 
always recognized the distinction between repairs and 
improvements on a large scale, and ‘‘ ordinary repairs and 
minor improvements.” For the guidance of managers a 
number of instances of ‘ordinary repairs and minor 
improvements,” which they were allowed to charge to the 
school account, were at one time given in the small print 
of article go of the code. The small print of article go is 
now deleted, but the following description occurs in the 
code 1901-2 in Appendix II. (47): ‘‘ Minor improvements are 
held to include all alterations which are calculated to 
make the existing school better and more healthful, as for 
instance, improved cloak-room accommodation, sanitary 
appliances, better ventilation, windows, and exits.” 

3-—The cost of all these items has till now been part of 
the charge of what is technically known as ‘‘ maintenance.” 
And yet after these big slices have been carved out of 
maintenance, the Bill solemnly enacts that the ‘* Local 
Authority shall ‘maintain’ and keep efficient all public 
elementary schools within their area, which are necessary.” 
In what sense, grave or ridiculous, can it be said to 
‘*maintain”’ schools under such conditions? It must be 
obvious that ‘‘ maintenance” in this mutilated sense is not 
worth having, for our schools will be worse off than they 
were before. 

The Hon. Mr. Stanley, in an article in the Contemporary 
for May, tries to prove that it is the duty of the voluntary, 
managers, and of no one else, to keep the buildings in 
repair. ‘‘ As the buildings,” he says, ‘‘are generally used 
for Sunday Schools and parochial purposes, in any case 
the former voluntary managers would have had to keep 
them in repair if they desired to retain their use for eccle- 
siastical purposes” (p. 614). This statement, at least as 
far as Catholics are concerned, is untrue in fact; it is also 
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unsound in argument. For Mr. Stanley’s information we 
may say that Sunday Schools are generally held, not in 
day schools, but in the church. And even if they were, it 
is hardly reasonable to argue that the party using the 
schools for an hour or so on Sunday is liable for all the 
repairs, and that the party using them regularly for five 
days in the week is exempt from all liability. 

A question on the subject has been asked in Parliament, 
and the answer would seem to leave the door open to a 
reasonable settlement. Sir James Rankin asked whether 
repairs, such as those known as tenant’s repairs, will be 
chargeable to the maintenance account or to the managers 
of a voluntary school. Mr. Balfour said this was a matter 
of such detail that it could only be adequately discussed in 
Committee. After all the great object to be aimed at is to 
make the voluntary schools more efficient. Want of furids 
has hitherto been the great obstacle to efficiency. And yet 
it is gravely proposed to make them more efficient by 
increasing their financial burdens! Dr. Macnamara, who 
is indignant that education should be dependent for support 
on subscriptions and ping-pong tournaments, contemplates 
the imposition of such additional burdens as the cost of 
light and cleaning without protest. Is it possible that he 
looks upon the efficiency of voluntary schools as wholly 
identical with improved salaries? and that having secured 
the teachers’ salaries he is quite willing that the general 
efficiency of the school should continue to rest on the uncer- 
tain proceeds of ping-pong tournaments? Whata remark- 
able zeal for educational efficiency! What a love for 
the children all this reveals! The truth is that some 
advocates of voluntary schools have no love for those 
schools except in so far as the interests of the teachers 
are identified therewith. If only the interests of the 
teachers could be secured, they would not be sorry to see 
the voluntary schools even more heavily burdened than 
they now are, as they would then more readily fall under 
the complete control of the local authority. This is the 
political consummation that some of their ‘‘ advocates” 
desire—but the interests of the teachers at present block 
the way. 
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4.—it cannot be supposed that the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the Church of England, or of any other religious 
body, will be equal to the very heavy burden that is being 
laid upon them. All the available subscriptions will be 
required for capital expenditure—for building schools, for 
the reasonable improvements and alterations which will 
have to be made at the bidding of the local authority. 
Here, by the way, be it noted, Mr. Chamberlain seeks to 
increase the burdens that will be laid on voluntary managers. 
The words ‘‘alterations and improvements” he translates 
in his letter to Mr. Glover as ‘‘alterations and extensions,” 
and in his Birmingham speech as ‘‘ additions and altera- 
tions.” ‘* Extensions” and ‘‘ additions” are not the same 
as ‘‘improvements.” Is the local authority empowered to 
order us to ‘‘extend ” our schools at our own expense, 
even if the accommodation is ample for Catholic children ? 
But this, by the way. Voluntary managers must be prepared 
for a big drop in their subscription lists. People cannot 
reasonably be expected to pay an increased rate, varying 
from one penny to one shilling in the £ for educational 
purposes, and to continue to subscribe with the same 
generosity as before. Voluntary subscriptions cannot be 
looked for except to meet capital expenditure. 

5.-—Whatever be the attitude of Anglicans towards this 
clause, it is quite plain that Catholics cannot make even a 
pretence of accepting it, for the all-sufficient reason that we 
could not find the money. From first to last the Catholic 
demand, as voiced in the official pronouncements of the 
Catholic bishops, has been for the ‘‘ full payment of mazn- 
tenance.”’ This demand is repeated several times in the 
Declaration by the Catholic Bishops dated November 28th, 
1895. In their Declaration of Low Week, 1896, they 
undertook to bear (1) the whole of the capital charges and 
(2) the whole cost of annual administration, provided the 
‘* full cost of maintenance” was defrayed from the public 
purse. In their Appeal of November roth, 1896, they 
state their willingness to defray ‘‘from their private 
resources the cost of the buildings and administration of 
their own public elementary schools.” They proceed : 
‘*But these charges can be willingly borne on one 
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condition only, viz., that the fair market price be paid for 
maintenance—be paid from the public purse in Catholic 
public elementary schools as in Board Schools.” » Again 
on September 27th, 1900, while expressing their willingness 
to provide the cost of sites and buildings, they pleaded for 
the ‘‘whole cost of maintenance.” Their resolution of 
May oth, 1902, forms a fitting pendant to these declarations: 
‘‘That the proposal to throw upon the trustees of the 
school the cost of lighting, warming and cleaning, as also 
that of ‘ordinary repairs’ and ‘minor improvements’—all 
of which have hitherto been recognized by the Board of 
Education as part of ‘maintenance’ chargeable on the 
grant—must be resisted as disastrous.” 

6.—Very much to the point also is the resolution passed 
unanimously, on June 6th, by the Liverpool Diocesan 
Association: ‘* That the proposal to throw upon the 
managers of schools not provided by the education authority 
the cost of anything beyond the provision of blocks and 
sites of buildings is an aggravation of the intolerable strain 
hitherto borne by these managers. 

‘‘ If not only the buildings and sites, but also the upkeep 
of these have to be provided, the Catholics of the Liverpool 
diocese will have to raise, in voluntary subscription, two 
thousand pounds (£2,000) per annum more than before.” 
Ab uno disce omnes. The passing of the Bill as it stands 
will render the strain on the voluntary schools still more 
intolerable. Even the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of School Boards, in the notes they have published on 
the Bill, allow that if Clause 8 (@) puts upon managers 
‘the complete upkeep of the building, a sum for repairs, 
&c., equal to about 2s. per head per annum will be provided 
by the managers.” 

Another financial question—that in regard to loans—is 
also covered by a resolution of this Association, which 
runs thus: ‘‘That to assist the managers of voluntary 
schools to comply with the reasonable requirements of the 
local authority in regard to alterations and improvements 
of the buildings, power be given (1) to such managers to 
borrow money for the purpose upon the security of the 
premises ; and (2) to the local authority, with the consent 
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of the Local Government Board, to lend for the purpose 
on that security such sums as they may consider reasonable, 
and themselves to raise the necessary funds by way of 
loan.” If the local authority can compel voluntary 
managers to incur expense, it is only reasonable that they 
should afford financial facilities for the better carrying out 
of their plans. Clause 14 allows a council to borrow ; but 
no powers of borrowing by voluntary managers are hinted 
at in the Bill. 

7.—There are many other questions connected with 
finance which the Bill leaves in an uncertain state, but 
which can only be hinted at here, e.g., how farendowments 
are affected by Clause 13 (2); whether the schools will be 
directly financed by the local authority, z.e., whether it will 
pay teachers’ salaries and other accounts direct. Then 
there is the question of over-drawn balances which, in 
some voluntary schools, are very considerable. Clause 13 
(1) (@) provides for the debts of School Boards ; but no 
provision is made for the debts of voluntary schools prior 
to their coming under the local authority. That authority, 
says Mr. Balfour, will not be responsible for such previous 
debts. Who, then, will be responsible? Are the voluntary 
managers to make a fresh start with a millstone of debt 
about their necks? These and other questions, at present 
obscure, will doubtless be cleared up during the progress 
of the Bill through Committee. 

While the Bill is passing through the fiery ordeal of the 
Committee stage, Catholic interests will always be in 
danger. To safeguard those interests and to defeat the 
various mischievous amendments by which they are im- 
perilled will tax to the utmost the vigilance and skill of the 
Catholic members. The Irish members, as Mr. Redmond 
has said, may be trusted to champion the cause of Catholic 
education for the sake of the children of their own race. 
In this cause they have fought hard and suffered much, 
resisting all attempts to coax or coerce them. Amid the 
surging waters of reproach that threatened to overwhelm 
them, they have stood firm and unmoved. But against 
the impassioned denunciations of Mr. Lloyd George they 
can set the generous tribute of Mr. John Morley, who, 
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though disagreeing with their principles, confessed that 
their attitude towards the Education Bill of 1896 had won 
for them the esteem and admiration of all right-minded 
men. 

M. F. GLANCEY. 








Art. II1.—SCOTTISH CORONATIONS. 
A.D 1153--1543. 
** Reddite ergo quae sunt Caesaris Caesari.”’ 


TN the year 1153, David, King of Scots, the saintly son 

of Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret, knew that he 
was drawing near the end of his days. On the death of 
his only son Prince Henry, Earl of Northumberland and 
Huntingdon, David, resolving to leave the succession to the 
throne firmly established, had commanded the Thane of 
Fife to conduct Malcolm, eldest son of Prince Henry, to 
all parts of the country, that the people might see and 
acknowledge their future sovereign. 

In peace with God and men, David died at Carlisle in May, 
1153. Then broke out far and wide the medieval lament 
—‘*What, therefore, shalt thou do, O desolate Scotland ! 
Who shall cheerthee? Thy lampisquenched. . . . But 
Thou Lord, King of Sabaoth, remember David in all his 
meekness, remember him in the boys he has left behind.”* 
Malcolm, who was now eleven years old, was immediately 
taken to Scone, and made king ‘‘in the room of his 
grandfather David; of whom it may truly be said 
‘Prosperity abideth with his seed ; his grandchildren are 
an holy heritage.’ ”’+ 

Malcolm IV. is the first king whose coronation at Scone 
is distinctly recorded, but ‘‘the casual manner in which 
the fact is stated appears to indicate that already the 
practice was well, if not long, established.”; Malcolm IV. 





* “Lament,” by Ailred of Rievaulx, in Fordun, p. 230. 

+ Fordun, p. 249. 

t The Scottish Regalia, by John J. Reid, vol. xxiv. of Scot. Antig. 
Proceedings. 
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died in December, 1165 ; and on Christmas Eve his brother 
William, ‘‘ the friend of God, the lion of justice, the prince 
of peace, was consecrated king by Richard, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, with other bishops to help him, and raised to 
the king’s throne.”* 

In the reign of William, surnamed the Lion, Perth was 
founded ; and the king’s brother, David, Earl of Hunting- 
don, on his return from the Holy Land, erected a church 
‘‘in Tay water,” and called it Dundee, ‘‘ which signifieth 
as though ye should say the gift of God, Donum Dei.”t 
The chief ecclesiastical event of the reign was the founda- 
tion and endowment, ‘‘in most magnificent wise,” of the 
Tyronensian Abbey of Aberbrothock or Arbroath, which 
William dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, who in 1170 
had suffered martyrdom in Canterbury Cathedral. Two 
events of this period recall, and in a sense separate us 
from, the ancient days of St. Columba and Iona. William 
bestowed on the Abbey of Aberbrothock the Brebennoch, 
or sacred Banner of St. Columba. The ‘‘Custodiam de 
Brebennoch” was a high privilege. The banner or 
reliquary was one of the vexzd/a or battle ensigns of the 
Scots, and it was exhibited on high festival days of peace in 
the abbey, and on days of war on the battlefield.} That 
the old times are receding to a dim and distant past we are 
reminded by coming on the last mention of Iona in the 
Trish Annals in the year 1203. The early history of the 
little island is at an end, but throughout the middle ages 
the religious life was maintained on the holy ground by 
Benedictine monks and Augustinian nuns; and long after 
the hurricane of the sixteenth century the nuns lived there, 
in the security which was afforded by the waves of the 
Atlantic. 

William the Lion, ‘‘ the kindly king of Scots,” died at 
Stirling on December 4th, 1214. His only son, by the 
French lady he had married, Ermengarde de Beaumont, 





* Fordun, p. 255. 
+ Boece'’s Chronicles, edit. Bellenden. 


} Liber S. Thome, de Aberbrothoc Registrorum Abbacie de Aberbrothoc, 
1178-1329. 
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was in his seventeenth year, and succeeded to the throne as 
Alexander II. No time was lost in crowning the young 
king at Scone. After three days of rejoicing the court 
returned to Stirling, where Ermengarde watched her 
husband’s bier, and on the 4th of March William’s body 
was solemnly escorted to its last resting place before the 
high altar of Aberbrothock. King Alexander ‘‘ remained 
fourteen days at Aberbrothock,” and ‘‘commanded no 
plays or banquets to be used for a year, that the people 
might lament the death of his father with public dolour.” 
On the occasion of Alexander II.’s coronation we have 
the first distinct intimation of the Seven Earls of Scotland 
taking part in the ceremony. Fordun, the historian, says 
that after the death of William the Lion, the Earls of Fife, 
Stratherne, Atholl, Angus, Menteith, Buchan, and 
Lothian, with the Bishop of St. Andrews, took the young 
king to Scone, and there inaugurated him.* That to each 
of these great Thanes pertained different offices at a 
coronation is probable. For military services to Malcolm 
Canmore, the privilege of MacDuff, Thane of Fife, was to 


place the monarch on the Stone of Destiny— 


The Earl of Fife quhen crownit was the king 
Unto his chyre suld him convoy and leid ; 
The crown of gold syne set upoun his heid, 
With his awin hand all service for to mak, 
As president maist principal of that act.""+ 


Alexander II. was, indeed, enthroned ‘‘ with more 
grandeur and glory than anyone until then,”} yet, seven 
years after his accession, he desired from Pope Honorius 
III. coronation by a Papal Legate. No authentic mention 
of the rite of unction in early Scottish coronations exists, 
and the fact that the performance of the rite had not been 
formally conceded by the Holy See was to be made the 
most of by those English sovereigns who from time to 
time vainly alleged their feudal superiority over Scotland. 
Honorius III. refused the request of Alexander on the 
ground that the Legate could not perform the ceremony 


* Fordun, p. 276. + Wyntoun's Cronykil. t Fordun, p. 276. 
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without the permission of the King and the bishops of 
England. In 1233, Alexander preferred a similar request 
to Pope Gregory IX., the successor of Honorius, but, at 
the instance of Henry III. of England and the Archbishop 
of York, was again refused.* 

Alexander II. was an excellent ruler. Towards the end 
of his reign he became involved in disagreements with the 
King of Norway. He was invading the territory of Argyll, 
over which the Norwegian monarch claimed superiority, 
when in the full vigour of his days he died in the desert 
Island of Kerrera, opposite the coast of Argyll, on the 
8th of July, 1249. He was twice married, first to Joan, 
sister of Henry III., and secondly to Marie de Couci. 
By Marie he had one son, who succeeded in his eighth year 
as Alexander III. As soon as Henry III. heard of the 
death of the King of Scotland he petitioned Pope 
Innocent IV. to forbid the coronation of his successor 
without the previous consent of the English sovereign. 
From Lyons, where he had been holding a Council, 
Innocent replied that it had ‘‘never been the custom of 


the Holy See to interfere in such cases.”” Meanwhile the 
Scots, who had not consulted the King of England, had 
duly enthroned and crowned the little boy who was to be 
one of their best beloved rulers. His coronation, the last 
but one which was to take place in Scotland on the Fatal 
Stone, is thus described by Fordun : 


‘* Alexander, the son of the aforesaid King Alexander, a boy 
of eight years, came to Scone with a number of the earls, barons, 
and knights on the following Tuesday, the 13th of July. There 
were present the venerable fathers, David de Bernham, Bishop 
of St. Andrews, and Galfridus, Bishop of Dunkeld, a man 
gracious in many things both to clergy and laity, careful in 
many things temporal and spiritual; one who showed himself 
amiable to all, both nobles and poor, but terrible to malefactors. 
There was present also the abbot of the same monastery of 
Scone, and behold as soon as they were assembled, there arose 
a great dissention among the nobles. Some of them wished 
not to make him king on that day, but only a knight, saying 
that it was an unlucky day; and this was said not on account 
of the unlucky day, but because Alan Durward, at that time 





* See Statuta Ecclesiae Scoticanae. 
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Justiciary of all Scotland, wished to gird him on that day with 
the knightly sword. To whom submitting, the Lord Walter 
Comyn, Earl of Menteath, . . . replied, saying that he had 
himself seen a king consecrated who was not yet a knight 
. . . and that a country without a king was without doubt 
like a ship in the midst of the billows without a rower or 
steersman. He had also always loved the late king, of pious 
memory, and this king on account of his father. He proposed, 
therefore, to elevate this boy as speedily as possible to the 
throne, as it was always hurtful to arrangements already made 
to defer them. On his advice, the bishops and the abbot, as 
well as the nobles and the whole clergy and people, gave their 
consent and assent with one voice to his being made king. Earl 
Walter Comyn when he heard this, and the whoie clergy, the 
earls, Malcolm, Earl of Fife, and Malise, Earl of Stratherne, 
and other nobles uniting with them, immediately led the future 
King Alexander to the cross which stands in the cémitertum or 
churchyard at the east end of the church; and having there 
placed him in the regal chair decked with silk cloths embroidered 
with gold, the Bishop of St. Andrews, the others assisting him, 
consecrated him king, the king himself sitting as was proper, 
upon the regal seat—that is, the Stone—and the earls and 
other nobles placing vestments under his feet, with bent knees, 
before the throne. This stone is reverently preserved in that 
monastery for the consecration of Kings of Scotland ; nor were 
any of the kings in wont to reign unless they had, on receiving 
the name of king, first sat upon this royal stone in Scone, which 
was constituted by ancient kings the ‘sedes superior’ or 
principal seat, that is to say, of Albania. And, behold, 
everything being completed, a certain Scotch mountaineer, 
suddenly kneeling before the throne, with bent head, saluted the 
king in his mother tongue in these Scottish words—Benach de 
Re Alban Alexander, Mac Alexander, Mac William, Mac Henri, 
Mac David, and thus, repeating the genealogy of the Scottish 
kings, rehearsed them to the end.”* 


A historian of later days says: 


‘*We can almost picture the scene. A Scottish July day ; the 
cross in the cimttertum; before it the Fatal Stone, covered with 
gold-embroidered cloths ; upon it the boy king ; at his side the 
two bishops and the Abbot of Scone; before him the great 
barons of Scotland, kneeling before the ancient symbol of 
Scottish sovereignty; the eager Highland Sennachy pressing 
forwards to utter his barbarous Celtic gutturals ; in the back- 
ground the Mount of Belief, covered with a crowd of people 
gazing on the solemn scene ; and in the distance the blue range 


* Fordun. + The Coronation Stone, by W. F. Skene. 
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of the Grampians, broken only by the pass through which the 
Tay emerges to pass before them on the west, and where the 
abbey of Dunkeld lies nestled.” ft 


The reign of Alexander III. was one of peace and 
prosperity, and when the happy days of this ‘‘ king of 
peace” came suddenly to an end, the national sorrow, akin 
to despair, was expressed in pathetic verse :— 


When Alexander our king was dead 
That Scotland led in love and le, 
Awaye was wealth of ale and bread, 
Of wine and wax, of game and glee; 
Our gold was changyd into lede. 
Christ, borne into virginite, 
Succour Scotland and remede, 
That stad is in perplexyti. 


For some time previous to the king’s death presenti- 
ments of coming evil and inklings of tribulation were rife. 
He had married in childhood Margaret, daughter of 
Henry III., and she bore him three children—Alexander, 
David, and Margaret. Margaret married Eric Magnusson, 
King of Norway, David died early, and Alexander 
married the Lady Margaret of Flanders. In 1283, 
Margaret, the young Queen of Norway, died after 
giving birth to a daughter, and the tidings of the birth and 
death arrived to find Scotland in deep mourning for 
Alexander, the heir to the throne. As the young man 
lay wasting away with disease, ‘he talked wildly of 
impending war with his uncle, Edward I. of England— 
‘‘Before to-morrow’s sunrise the sun of Scotland will 
have set,” he said, and those who laid him in his early 
grave averred that to his dying eyes had been vouchsafed 
visions of the near and terrible future.* One who was 
endowed or afflicted with the second sight had seen, ‘‘a 
rock, beside the sea, where a king lay stiff beneath his 
steed, and steel-dight nobles wiped their ee.” 

Scotland was now without an heir save the frail baby 
girl, the king’s granddaughter, far away in Norway; and 
in desi as Alexander was anxious to see his throne sittin 


* See Scotland under her ‘dalle Kings. 
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established, he married Joleta, daughter of the Comte de 
Dreux. On the 14th of October, when the wedding 
festivities, which took place at Jedburgh, were at their 
height, the figure of Death, an awful uninvited guest, was 
believed to have glided into the hall, danced at the ball, 
and vanished away. 

The evening of the 12th of March, 1286, was dark and 
stormy. It was the prelude of a dark and stormy to-morrow. 
On that night King Alexander set out to ride in the 
dark along the precipice between Burntisland and 
Kinghorn, when his horse stumbling among the loose 
stones, he was pitched over the rocks and killed on 
the spot. 

A regency was immediately appointed, and negotiations 
were started for the marriage of Margaret, the Queen of 
Scotland, daughter of Eric, King of Norway, and of 
Margaret, Princess of Scotland, with Edward of Caer- 
narvon, son of Edward I. Butthe time for the wedding of 
the nations was not yet ripe, for the baby-queen, the Maid 
of Norway, as she was called, died at Orkney, in 
September, 1290, on her way to her dominions. 

Ten competitors presented themselves for the throne of 
Scotland. The two whose claims were strongest were 
John de Balliol, Lord of Galloway, the grandson of 
Margaret, eldest daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
the brother of William the Lion; and Robert de Bruce, 
Lord of Annandale, son of Isabel, second daughter of 
Lord Huntingdon. Edward I. acted as umpire, and in 
the castle of Berwick, on the 17th of November, 1292, the 
great cause was brought to a termination by the just 
decision that Balliol was the successful competitor. After 
swearing fealty to Edward as his Lord Paramount and 
Superior, an act for which his compatriots have never 
forgiven him, Balliol was crowned at Scone on St. 
Andrew’s Day, 1292. ‘‘Johnde Balliol . . . . placed 
upon the regal stone which Jacob placed under his head 
when he went from Bersabee to Haran, was solemnly 
crowned in the church of the Canons-regular, at Scone 
z Duncan, son and heir of the late Duncan, 
Earl of Fife, was under age, and could not perform a 
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certain function . . . that of placing him upon the royal 
seat at Scone, incumbent upon him according to the 
usage of the kingdom of Scotland—he assigned to John 
de St. John to place in the name of the said heir, John de 
Balliol, King of Scotland* . . . .” Previous to this 
transaction, the Great Seal of the northern kingdom was 
broken into four pieces, which were deposited in the 
English Treasury, and betokened, as Edward I. fondly 
imagined, a shattered dynasty. Balliol did not long 
enjoy the throne he had bought by selling the freedom of 
his country. He fell into dire disgrace with his ‘‘ Lord 
Superior,” and in 1296, his written renunciation of allegiance 
was presented to Edward by the hand of the Abbot of 
Aberbrothock. The document was received with withering 
scorn and the exclamation: ‘‘ The foolish traitor, what 
folly! If he won’t come to us, we must goto him.” And 
he went, taking by storm many of the Scottish fortresses, 
and finally pausing at Montrose to witness the humiliating 
feudal penance of Balliol. In presence of the Bishop of 
Durham, and of the King and Barons of England, with a 
white rod in his hand, he made an abject submission, and 
was ostentatiously stript of ‘‘ baith sceptre, sword, crown, 
and ring.” He was taken to England, and ere long was 
permitted to retire to his estate of Bailleul, in France. 
What became ultimately of his crown is not known, but 
when he went to France his baggage was searched at 
Dover, and a crown of gold was found, which Edward I. 
who had a passion for collecting crowns, secured and hung 
up as an offering at the tomb of St. Thomas a Becket. 
Having punished Balliol, the King of England swept 
through the stricken land, the Bishop of Durham acting 
as pioneer, and ‘‘ever keeping a daie’s journie before 
him.” The royal palaces were ransacked, and plate, 
title-deeds, and jewels were packed up to be sent to the 
English coffers. Then arriving at Scone, Edward 
mutilated the ancient chartularies of the abbey, broke in 
pieces venerated seals, and, last of all, carried off the 
Stone of Destiny to Westminster. .No theft was so 


* Rishanger’s Chronica et Annales. 
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bitterly resented as this, except indeed that of the Black 
Rood of Scotland, the crucifix which had comforted the 
dying hours of St. Margaret and King David. Before his 
final departure, the ‘‘ Justinian of England” wisely made 
full arrangements for the government of the country he 
thought he had annexed. 

From this date, 1296, till the appearance on the scene of 
Robert the Bruce in 1305, there flashes across the pages of 
history the figure of William Wallace. Set free from the 
mists of fable and romance, the great facts of his life stand 
out in grand simplicity. His heroic career of brief victory 
followed by dire failure, his mock trial and mock corona- 
tion with a wreath of laurel in the Great Hall of West- 
minster, finally his execution as a traitor amongst the elms 
of Smithfield, far from those native hills he loved so well, 
have stamped his memory deep in the hearts of the Scots. 

In the year 1306, a series of events began which were 
rapidly to turn the tide of the history of Great Britain. 
Robert Bruce, grandson of the competitor for the crown, 
Lord of Annandale and Earl of Carrick, prepared 
for the campaign which was to terminate in the eman- 
cipation of his country. The sacrilegious murder by 
Bruce of his one dangerous rival, the Red Comyn, 
John, Lord of Badenoch, son of the Lord of Badenoch 
and of Marjory Balliol, the sister of John Balliol, 
before the high altar of the church of the Minorites at 
Dumfries, has been called the one dark stain on a 
noble life. It was no sooner perpetrated than it was 
repented of, but it had multiplied the foes of Bruce, and his 
friends were few. Nevertheless, in March he determined 
on a bold and decisive step—he would receive his crown. 
A company, small in number but resolute of will, now 
gathered round him at Scone, and on Friday, the 27th 
of March, 1306, Robert the Bruce was solemnly crowned 
King of Scotland. Whatacoronation! Before the new- 
crowned king lay ‘‘ mishaps, flights and dangers, hard- 
ships and weariness, hunger and thirst, watchings and 
fastings, nakedness and cold, snares and banishment.” 
The Regalia were gone, the Stone of Destiny was gone; 
but, poor as were the surroundings in the abbey, Robert 
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Wisheart, Bishop of Glasgow, who had absolved Bruce 
after the murder of Comyn, and the Abbot of Scone were 
equal to the occasion. The bishop supplied vestments 
from his own ecclesiastical wardrobe, which served for 
robes of state, and brought from his treasury a carefully 
concealed banner of Alexander IIJ.,* whilst the abbot 
produced a crown, a small gold rim, possibly borrowed, as 
has been suggested, from one of the figures of saints in the 
abbey. Immediately after the coronation, those present 
did homage to their king. 

Two days elapsed, and the clatter of war horses stirred 
the anxious little court. At the head of a cavalcade 
appeared Isabella, Countess of Buchan, sister of the Earl 
of Fife, to claim the right of her brother to officiate at 
the coronation. Accordingly, on the 29th of March, the 
crown was again placed on the head of the Bruce by the 
brave lady’s hands. 

The news of all these doings soon crossed the Borders, 
and then, like a tempest, broke out the fury of ‘‘ the 
greatest of all the Plantagenets.” ‘‘Out of his wit he 
went weil near.”+ He had but a short time to live, and 
doubtless his wrath hurried on his end. The company 
which had assisted at the coronation were soon scattered 
hither and thither. The Bishops of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow and the Abbot of Scone were carried off in chains 
to London; King Robert’s young brother, Nigel, was 
hanged ; Queen Elizabeth, Robert’s second wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Ulster, and the Princess Marjory, 
his daughter by his first wife, Isabella, of the noble house 
of Mar, were committed to English prisons for eight years ; 
and the audacious Lady Buchan was shut up in a cage- 
like prison, in one of the turrets of Berwick Castle ; whilst 
Bruce was defeated in the battle of Methven by the Earl of 
Pembroke. 

Long years of warfare and of sufferings unutterable 
were to elapse until, on the 24th of June, 1314, the victory 
of Bannockburn set Scotland free, and established Robert I. 
on his hard-won throne. Not, however, before the Treaty 





* Palgrave’s Scottish Documents. + The Brus, Spalding Club edit. 
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of Northampton was concluded at Edinburgh on March 
17th, 1328, and ratified by the English Parliament at 
Northampton, in April, was peace secured, and the great 
controversy between the nations terminated. This treaty 
was issued to the ‘‘ magnificent Prince, the Lord Robert, 
by the grace of God, King of Scots,” with a full 
acknowledgment of his independent sovereignty, and an 
unreserved renunciation of all pretences of feudal 
superiority in the Crown of England over the Kingdom 
of Scotland. One of its provisions was the restoration of 
the Stone of Destiny to Scone, and Edward III. wrote to 
the Abbot of Westminster commanding him to deliver it 
up. His commands were not obeyed. 

In March, 1324, after twenty years of married life, Queen 
Elizabeth gave birth to a son, who was called David, after 
the unforgotten saintly son of St. Margaret. By the 
Treaty of Northampton, it was contracted that the heir of 
Scotland should marry Joan, daughter of Edward II. of 
England, and sister of the present King, Edward III. On 
July 22nd, 1328, Prince David, a baby of four years, and 
Princess Joan, who was two years older, were married at 
Berwick with every circumstance of joy and gratitude, and 
with every feeling of relief and rest that the bitter struggle 
was over, and that peace was sealed in the union of these 
two little ones. 

The Holy See, with which King Robert had been often 
at variance, had before this fully admitted his sovereign 
rights. Yet, when in 1329, the king was lying on his 
deathbed at Cardross, reposing from the fever of the world, 
and, chastened by severe sickness, was getting ready to 
leave forever the crown he had striven so hard to win, the 
longing he had always experienced for the gift of the rite 
of unction, ‘‘the sign of the privilege of receiving the 
sevenfold gift of the most Holy Spirit,” and a strong 
bulwark for his throne, became more intense than ever. 
He, therefore, despatched ambassadors to Avignon, bearing 
his formal petition to Pope John XXII. The gift was 
granted, but only a few days too late for the king, who 
died at Cardross on June 7th, 1329, the Papal Bull passing 
the seals at Avignon on June 13th. 
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The Bull of Pope John XXII.—‘“ To his dearest son in 
Christ, Robert, illustrious King of Scotland”—granted to 
himself and his successors the reception of unction and 
the royal diadem from the Bishop of St. Andrews or from 
the Bishop of Glasgow and their successors. The Bull 
began by acknowledging that from ‘‘the highest eternal 
King of the Kingdom of Heaven ” earthly monarchs reign, 
and govern the nations, and then proceeds— 


“. . . the same kings, by the virtue of the Sacred Unction, 
which in the ancient manner they take from the hands of the 
venerable servants of God, receive a gift of superior grace that 
they may both be of stronger power in the prosecution of their 
just rule and may be directed by a wiser and holier spirit, both 
in regard to themselves and their subjects. For mighty in the 
same king's is the efficacy of Unction of this sort, for when Saul 
was anointed the Spirit of the Lord lighted upon him, and he 
was changed into another man ; and on David, when he received 
the Unction, the Spirit of the Lord descended. Also, to set forth 
that there ought to be in kings a plenitude of virtues and a 
complete authority in temporal dominion, on the head of the 
prince, under a circular form, is placed the honvurable diadem. 

Truly you, as a most devoted son of the Church and a 


Catholic prince, devoutly considering the dew of the spiritual 
grace which is poured on through Unction of this sort, art led 
by a fervent desire that the Roman Church, the mother and 
mistress of you, and all the faithful, may shew the firmness of 
her authority. ‘“ 


The Bull further requires that the officiating bishop at 
the coronation shall receive from the newly-crowned and 
anointed princes a solemn oath, to be taken with out- 
stretched hand, touching the Gospels, in the presence of the 
cross or relics of the saints— 


‘*that they will use all zeal loyally to the best of their powers to 
extirpate all heretics marked out by the Church from the 

kingdom . . . and that they will defend and preserve [the 
liberties and immunities of the church] and will cause them to be 
strictly observed by their subjects. To no one, therefore, is it 
permitted to infringe upon our concession and will. Given at 
Avignon, June 13th, in the 13th year of our Pontificate.”* 


On November 24th, 1331, David II., who was now in 


* Theiner's Velera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum, p. 244. Romae, 
Typis Vaticanis. 
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his eighth year, and his little wife, Joan Makepeace, as she 
was called from the circumstances of her betrothal, were 
crowned and anointed at Scone by James Bene, Bishop of 
St. Andrews. Very quaintly does the old poet Wyntoun 
tell how ‘‘ Davy the Bruce . . past to Scone—” 

The Bishop of Sanct Andrews then 

That called by name was Jamy Ben, 

Then made his Coronatioun 

With solemn and hallowed unctioun. 

Oynted before him was na kyng 

That Scotland had in governyng. 

John the twa and twentieth Pope 

Sent his bull to that Bishop, 

Bydden that the king suld be 

Oynted when that crowned was he. 

The sceptre was far too heavy for the tiny hand of the 
baby-king, and Copyn, a goldsmith, was paid twenty 
shillings for making one of suitable size. We do not 
know what ‘‘ honourable diadem ” was placed on or over 
the head of ‘* Davy the Bruce.” The little crown his 
father had received at Scone was carried off by Edward I. 
after the battle of Methven to add to his museum of 
diadems ;* but when Bruce rode along the lines on the 
field of Bannockburn he was distinguished by a band of 
gold on his leathern cap; and that this golden rim formed 
the nucleus of the Scottish crown, which remained unaltered 
till the reign of James V., has been generally supposed. 

The expenses of the coronation and the parliament 
succeeding it were considerable. This we learn from the 
accounts of the clerks of the wardrobe of the king and 
queen and the clerk of the kitchen. The country was 
ransacked for provisions. Large purchases were made of 
wild boars, geese, rabbits, capons, salmon, sturgeon and 
oysters; Dundee and Crail contributed herrings; Forfar 
and Perth supplied wheat, meal and malt, and Inver- 
keithing onions and grampuses; a present of 6,000 eels 
arrived from the Bishop of St. Andrews, and a boar and 
five dozen lampreys from the burgesses of Perth. Fifteen 
tuns of old wine were provided and nine and a half of 





* Bruce's ‘‘ Coronella aurea”’ fell into the hands of Geoffrey de Coigners, 
who obtained a pardon from Edward 1. for concealing it. 
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new, five of which were consumed by the auditors of 
exchequer, whose sitting followed that of the parliament. 
Some time before the coronation two expeditions to buy 
‘wardrobe articles” proceeded to England. The wardrobe 
purchases included silks of Antioch and of Paris, velvet, 
lawn of Tripoli, cambric, cloth of gold for the knights, and 
various furs. There is a miniver cover for a bed, saddles 
and spurs for the king and queen and for the king’s infant 
sisters. A large quantity of linen is specified for chambers 
and baths; spices and confections were included in the 
wardrobe accounts, and also alms and oblations.* Indeed, 
all the preparations indicate that the coronation was to be 
carried out in a liberal and hospitable manner. After the 
coronation David knighted several of his nobles. So the 
reign began peacefully—yet in two short years war was 
rife. Those barons who for their adherence to England 
had lost their Scottish estates rose in behalf of Edward 
Balliol, a son of John Balliol, and were so far successful 
that Edward was actually crowned at Scone in 1332. The 
disinherited barons were soon defeated, and Edward fled to 
France. David II. died in 1370 leaving no children, and 
by an Act of Parliament of 1318, Robert, the High 
Steward of Scotland, the son of Marjory Bruce, daughter 
of Robert I. and of Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, 
was crowned at Scone as Robert II. With this reign the 
history of the dynasty of Stewart begins. 

The national custom was for the members of the Three 
Estates of the realm to proceed to the prince on the 
coronation morning to offer him the crown. The recitation 
of the royal pedigree seems also to have been a peculiar part 
of the formalities. That in other respects the majestic ritual 
of Western Christendom for the inauguration of monarchs 
was duly carried out is indisputable. Of that ritual the 
Altar of God was the sun and centre. As the prince, yet 
uncrowned, lay prostrate before the King of Kings, Venz 
Creator Spiritus called down on him the seven-fold Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost; the Litany of the Saints invoked the 
intercession of the whole Court of Heaven from the 





* Rotuli Scaccariit Regum Scotorum, Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vol. i. 
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Virgin Mother to the last of the Beatified; the Seven 
Penitential Psalms acknowledged man’s misery ; the G/orza 
in Excelsis Deo proclaimed the great glory of God; at the 
altar the king received Him Whom he had adored; and 
finally Ze Deum laudamus: Ye Dominum confitemur 
thundered forth by priests and people announced that a 
new reign had begun. 

When Robert II. was crowned, in order to impart 
special solemnity to the inauguration of a new race of 
kings, to stamp as it were the event with validity, the Act 
of Settlement, passed by Robert I., was read aloud, and 
then the prelates and nobles took their oaths of homage. 
Afterwards, the king, announcing that he meant to imitate 
his illustrious grandfather, declared his eldest son, the 
Earl of Carrick and Steward of all Scotland, to be heir 
to the crown. The future king received homage, and a 
solemn deed recording these proceedings was drawn up, to 
which the lords spiritual and temporal appended their 
seals. This deed, the charter by which the house of 
Stewart held their title to the crown, is still preserved, a 
faded and venerable parchment, amongst the national 
muniments. 

Robert II.’s first act was to create ‘‘sundry erlis, lordis, 
knichts, and baronis.”’ He died in 1390, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, John, Earl of Carrick, who, with 
his wife, Annabella Drummond, cf the noble house of 
Drummond, was crowned at Scone, August 14th, 1390. 
The solemnity was ‘‘very glorious” and ‘‘ gracious and 
acceptable to the nation.’”” The concourse of men and 
horses at Scone was, however, so great that the corn on 
the abbey farm, ready for an early harvest, was trodden 
under foot. Whereupon one of the monks, a certain Robert 
Logie, ‘‘being a witty fellow,” gathered a multitude of 
men, women, and children, and, having provided them 
with drums and horns, and anything that would make a 
noise, on the morning after the coronation, while king and 
queen and courtiers were still fast asleep, he led them to 
the windows of the royal apartments, and, by the terrible 
uproar they made, all were rudely awakened. In explana- 
tion of his extraordinary behaviour the ‘‘ witty” brother 
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Robert said that the poor people were loudly rejoicing that 
the labours of the harvest had been spared them, there 
being no corn to reap. The courtiers were furious, but 
the king and queen freely forgave Brother Robert and his 
musicians, and repaid the damage that had been done.* 
After the coronation, at a great assembly of the Estates, it 
was agreed that the king should change his name to the 
beloved one of Robert. John was dismally associated with 
Balliol—as an old historian puts it, ‘‘ The lordis thocht 
that Johne was ane unchancy name.” 

In 1398, Robert III. created his eldest son Duke of 
Rothesay, and after the duke’s murder, by the hands, it 
was believed, of his own uncle, the king resolved to send 
his only remaining son, James, to friendly France. On 
his voyage thither James was captured by an English 
cruiser, and taken to London, where, for nineteen years, 
Henry IV. kept him a prisoner. Robert III. died in 1406, 
and not till 1424 did his son, James I., return to take 
possession of his kingdom. The King of Scots, who was 
in his thirtieth year, had profited exceedingly by his 
sojourn in England. He received an excellent education, 
and was not only an accomplished man, a poet, a musician, 
and a chivalrous knight, but he had learnt the art of kingly 
government. In the grateful words of the embassy that 
went to bring him home, ‘‘ He had been lost if he had not 
been lost.”*+ In 1424 he married Jane Beaufort, the daughter 
of the Duke of Somerset, the brother of Henry IV., and on 
the 9th of April in the same year he brought home his 
bride, who, he says, was the ‘‘ fairest and the freshest 
young flower that ever I saw,’’t in state to Edinburgh. 
There he was ‘‘ressavit with all the lordis of Scotland, 
spirituall and temporall, with maist honour. Gret con- 
fluence of people came to him out of all parts of Scotland, 
richt desirous to see him, for many of them had never seen 
him afore, or else at least the prent of his visage was out of 
their memory. Howbeit they were well informit of his 





* See Genealogy of the House of Drummond, by Viscount Strathallan, 
+ History of the Five Jameses, by Drummond of Hawthornden, p. i. 
+ The King's Quhair. 
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singular virtew. As soon as the solempnite of Pasche was 
done, he came to Perth, and soon after to Scone; quhare 
he was crownit with his lady, Jane.”* 

James I. was a great and good king, but his vigorous 
rule and stern punishment of evil-doers helped to make 
certain of the proud Barons of Regality who held themselves 
above all laws, his deadly enemies. On the night of 
February 20th, 1436, he was savagely assassinated in the 
monastery of the Black Friars at Perth. Queen Jane, with 
her children, fled immediately to the safe stronghold of 
Edinburgh Castle, and in such panic haste that some of the 
very requisites of the nursery were left behind, and a 
feather mattress and a pillow were sent afterwards for the 
six-year-old king to the castle. Parliament met, and it 
was resolved to depart from ancient precedent, and to 
crown James II. at Edinburgh instead of Scone. Accord- 
ingly hurried preparations were made, and on Lady Day 
the little king was brought in state and dignity from the 
Castle to Holyrood, and there crowned, ‘‘Cum maximo 
applausa et apparatu ad laudem Dei et laeticiam populi.’’* 
Amongst the few outlays recorded on the occasion are 
payments to Edinburgh merchants for wheat, Hamburg 
ale, and Greek wine. As five weeks had not elapsed since 
the ghastly scene at Perth, it is surprising to find that the 
services of certain Flemish stage-players were called into 
requisition.t James II. married in 1449, Marie, daughter 
of the Duke of Gueldres, who was immediately crowned at 
Holyrood. ‘* Mountainous and strange is the country, and 
the people rough and savage,” exclaimed the knights of 
France when they left their weeping bride at Holyrood. 
The Wars of the Roses were now in progress and James 
was on the side of the House of Lancaster. At the seige 
of the fortress of Roxburgh, the King of Scots ventured 
too near ‘‘ane misframed gun.” It burst, and he was 
killed on the spot. 

Flying couriers, the telegraph wires of the day, took the 
awful tidings to the queen in Edinburgh. She was 





* Boece, edit. Bellenden, vol. ii., p. 497. 
+ Exchequer Rolls, vol. v. + Lbid. 
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enjoined to come at once, and to bring her son the king. 
She was soon at Roxburgh. In her widow’s weeds, 
holding by the hand her little boy, she in burning words 
besought the faltering troops to continue the seige. They 
obeyed, and the castle was taken by storm in a few hours. 

James III., who was eight years old, was crowned in the 
Abbey of Kelso, on the roth of August, and there he 
created a hundred knights, to commemorate his entrance 
into the state of chivalry and his coronation. 

In July, 1468, James married Margaret, Princess of 
Denmark and Norway. The following winter was a lively 
one for Edinburgh. In November the queen was crowned, 
and the court remained at Holyrood. It was probably 
about this time that James III. gave a commission to 
some unknown artist of rare ability to paint the grand 
family portrait, representing, it is supposed, Margaret’s 
coronation, which long served as an altar-piece for the 
church of the Holy Trinity, founded by Marie of Gueldres, 
and is now in the gallery of Holyrood. 

In June, 1488, James III. was slain at Sauchie Burn, 
near Stirling, an insurrection having broken out, in which 
his own son was implicated. That son, who was sixteen, 
was crowned at Stirling. Special mention is made of the 
‘‘rob royal” of James IV. It was of purple velvet, laced 
with gold, and of such great length that five grooms were 
required to hold it up off the ground.* 

The fact that he had been in arms against his father cast 
a shadow over the young king from the first, and in token 
of his contrition he wore an iron girdle of penance all 
his days. 

The great event of his reign was his marriage at 
Holyrood, on August 8th, 1502, to Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII. of England—an alliance which 
one hundred and one years later sent the great grandson of 
James IV. to be King of England. 

The peace procured by this marriage was only temporary, 
and in 1509 war broke out between James IV. and 


” See Compota Thesaurariorum Regum Scotorum. ‘‘ Item, 1489: For ane 
elne of taffata to mende the king’s robroyal,” p. 145. 
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Henry VIII. When James was mustering his troops on 
the Borough Muir of Edinburgh, dark omens were rife, 
as they had been before the death of Alexander III. Just 
before the march to the Borders began, it was believed 
that there appeared at the Market Cross of Edinburgh a 
ghostly herald, who summoned by name each one who 
was to fall on Flodden Field. On September gth, James IV. 
and the Earl of Surrey, with great armies, met on 
Brankstone Muir, near Flodden, in Northumberland. The 
slaughter was bloody, and ended in the total rout of the 
northern army. The King of Scotland, the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, thirteen earls, twelve lords of Parliament, 
and 10,000 men, lay dead on Brankstone Muir. 

Never did the sun rise on a more sorrow-stricken land 
than Scotland the day after this fatal fight. The harvest 
was stopped in the idleness of despair, and Masses for the 
souls of the slain were offered in every church in the 
kingdom. Within twenty days of his father’s death, 
James V., who was fifteen months old, and was ‘‘ very 
small and tender,” was solemnly and sadly crowned at 
Scone. From the deuz/ robes, and sobs, and sighs of 
those present, this was called the ‘* mourning coronation.” 

The coronation of James V. was the last but one of a 
Scottish monarch before the nation separated itself from the 
Catholic Church. The last was that of Mary Stewart, who 
on Sunday, Sept. 9th, 1543, was carried from her cradle at 
Linlithgow to the church of Stirling, and there a weeping 
babe, of nine months old, was anointed and crowned 
Sovereign Lady of Scotland and the Isles. Forty-five 
years later her last earthly request, that she might have 
her dearest friends with her to the end, was only granted 
in the Great Hall of Fotheringhay, after she had made her 
patient, passionate, and yet dignified appeal: ‘‘I am a 
cousin to your queen, descended of the blood-royal of 
Henry VII., a married Queen of France, and the anointed 
Queen of Scotland.” 


M. G. J. KINLOCH. 





Art. II]—THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENERGY AND THE VITAL ACTIVITY 
OF ORGANISMS. 


I.—TuHE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


'N the schools of physical science it is now regarded 
as certain that the amount of energy in the universe 

of inorganic matter is neither increased nor diminished. 
It is true that, so far, this doctrine has been tested by 
experiments conducted on a very small fragment of the 


earth, which in its entirety is but a small portion of the 
universe. Inasmuch, however, as the observations already 
made, and which have been conducted with great care in 
all the schools of the civilized world for more than half 
a century at least, have failed to discover the smallest 
portion of inanimate matter to which the principle of 
conservation does not apply, the tendency is to regard it as 
prevailing in all the regions of space. This means that 
the sum of energy in the whole material universe has 
neither increased nor diminished since matter was first 
set to work; unless in so far as it may have been acted on 
by agents external to itself, such as God, created spirits, 
or what are known in philosophy as the principles of life 
within living organisms. 

The conservation of energy, explained in this sense, is 
not, so far as I know, called in question by any exponent 
of the Catholic philosophy. When, however, it is asked 
whether the principle applies to the whole universe of 
matter, animated as well as inanimate, a difficulty is felt 
by Catholics owing to the notion of vitality which has 
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traditionally prevailed in their schools. They have been 
accustomed to regard vital actions as proceeding from 
immaterial principles, which are supposed to be united 
with the matter of which organisms are composed ; and 
the question is thus raised whether the matter of an 
organism can be acted on by a principle differing from 
itself, without increasing thereby the amount of its 
energies. If not, it would follow that by every vital act 
of every living cell in the whole world the amount of 
energy in the universe is being continually increased ; 
especially as it seems to be admitted that energy once 
communicated to a material particle never again passes 
out of existence. 


I]1.—THE QUESTION UNDER ANOTHER FORM. 


Lest any objection should be taken to the foregoing 
statement, on the ground that the Catholic philosophy 
does not regard the principle of vitality in an organism 
as being really different from the material of which the 
organism is composed, I will present the same difficulty 
under another form. 

It is admitted, I believe, that living organisms are made 
up of matter which was previously in the inorganic state ; 
nor is there any tendency to deny that together with this 
matter there is locked up in the organism and set free by 
its activity—even by its vital activity—a vast amount of 
energy which had been possessed by the material in its 
antecedent lower condition. The energy stored up in 
organisms is almost entirely of a chemical nature; it is 
set free by the chemical decomposition which invariably 
attends organic vital activity ; and it is as true to say that a 
great part of the physical and mechanical energies which 
we set free in walking or in watching intently, came into 
us with the food we ate and the water we drank—and 
therefore ultimately from inorganic matter—as it is to say 
that in a steam-engine the wheels are set in motion by 
energies received from the steam, and through it from the 
coal, and ultimately from the sun and the ether. 

Not only the matter, therefore, but the energies that are 
stored up in organisms and set free by such vital actions 
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as walking and looking, existed in a previous non-vital 
condition, and are reduced to the same condition by vital 
activity. And the difficulty which faces the Catholic 
philosopher is to say whether during the process of being 
acted on vitally these energies are increased. If they are, 
there must be an increase in the non-vital energies of the 
universe, since non-vital energy once produced never 
passes out of existence. And if the amount of energy is 
not increased, what becomes of the vital principles which 
are said to energize de xovo whenever they elicit a vital 
action, and not to be mere transformations of forces 
previously existing ? 


III. —NoT MERELY A QUESTION OF FREE-WILL. 


The difficulty has been stated by Catholic writers* as it 
it were a question affecting merely the action of free-will on 
the organs to which it is united, and not the action ot 
vital principles and forces generally, even though they be 
neither spiritual nor free. Such statements do not present 
the real difficulty, for two reasons. 


The first is, that, from what has been already said, it is 
plain that if organic vital actions of any kind—from those 
of the lowest plant to those of the holiest saint or highest 
philosopher—begin de xovo in the organism, they ought, 
apparently, to increase the amount of energy in the 
material universe—a conclusion which all are not prepared 
to admit. Why limit the question, therefore, to the 
activity of one vital principle out of many ? 

The second reason is, that Catholic philosophers are 
really in no way committed to any theory that would lead one 
to believe that the energies of the body should be increased 
by acts of the will. I have always considered it almost 
a first principle in our philosophy that the acts of the 
spiritual faculties are immanent—that they do not pass out 
of the faculty in which they have their source. But the 





* For example, G. L. Fonsegrive, Essai sur le Libre Arbitre (pp. 326 sqq., 
509): Paris, F. Alcan, 1887. A later edition appeared in 1896.—Marius 
Couailhac, S.J., Za Liberté et la Conservation de l’Energie: Paris, V. 
Lecoffre, 1897.—M. P. de Munnynck, O.P., La Conservation de I Energie et 
la Liberté nile: Paris, Bureaux de la Revue Thomisieé, 1897. 
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difficulty under consideration supposes that the amount 
of energy in any system is increased only by an action 
or an energy which passes into the system from without. 
If you want to increase the energy of a bullet, you must 
give it energv—must make energy pass into it. How can 
this be done by an agent which has only an immanent 
activity—that is, an energy which cannot pass outside the 
limits of the subject in which it is sustained? And it is 
only such energy that Catholic philosophy has traditionally 
ascribed to the will of man.* 

‘* But,” says Pere de Munnynck, ‘‘there are formally 
immanent actions which produce changes outside the 
agent. When, for instance, God acts on creatures, His 
actions are identified with His essence, and hence can 
never pass outside Himself.”’ 

I have no desire to call this in question, but content 
myself with asking whether it is possible only by reason of 
the infinitude of the divine activity. Is it not as great a 
mystery in its way as that the same action should produce 
different and even contradictory effects? We do not 
admit that a finite action can produce contradictories, 
although God’s action can ; neither can I believe that any 
finite action can be formally immanent yet virtually 
transient, even though this is true of the infinitely 
perfect act of God. 


IV.—THE First ALTERNATIVE. 


The difficulty as explained has met with two answers. 
Some have boldly admitted that the amount of energy in 
the material universe is increased by every vital act of an 
organism: nor is there, as far as I know, any absolute 
demonstration that this position is untenable. Father 
Maher, S.J., in his well-known work on Psychology,t 
referring to M. Fonsegrive and quoting in a note from 
Professor Balfour Stewart, puts this first answer thus :— 

‘¢ The animal structure is an extremely delicate machine, 


* This argument has been urged by Mgr. Mercier, of Louvain: see in this 
connection Pére de Munnynck, op. cit., p. 21. 


+ Fourth ed., p. 521. 
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in which the action of a relatively small force may liberate 
or transform a very large quantity of latent energy, pretty 
much as the faintest pressure of a hair-trigger pistol may 
explode a powder magazine. In sucha case the pouvoir 
decrochant—the force which liberates the stored-up energy— 
is so infinitesimally small as to be quite inappreciable 
when incorporated in the total result. In this view the law 
is admitted to possess approximate but not adsolute 
accuracy in regard to sentient or rational beings. 
Consequently there always remains room for the interaction 
of mind and body, though the total quantity of energy in 
the universe should thereby undergo infinitesimal 
variations.”’* 

It is but fair to add that Father Maher puts this forward 
as a ‘*solution advocated by many writers,” and not as 
‘the true solution,” which he gives on the next page, 
and which admits the fundamental contention of the 
opponents of vital principles,—that the amount of energy 
in the material universe does not vary in the least. I 
cannot agree with the estimate given as to the total 
increase of energy, if increase there is at all. For, as 
has been already pointed out, it is not a question merely 
of the action of mind on matter; nor, therefore, is ‘‘ the 
very point in dispute the application to living sentient 
beings of the principle of the constancy of energy.” 
Every vital action of every living cell since life began is 
involved. And though the sum of these multitudinous 
energies may be small in comparison with that of the 
entire universe, it is not, compared to the energy on 
which we can make observations, quite so small as to 
escape all the sharp eyes that have been looking out all 
these years for an increase. Father Maher himself attaches 
so much importance to this view of the matter that he 
regards as true the solution which admits that there is no 
increase whatever in the sum of material energies. It isa 
mistake, therefore, for Catholics to regard themselves as 
committed in any way to a doctrine of vitality which 
necessitates an admission of such increase. 


* See Fonsegrive, op. cit., pp. 330, 509. 
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V.—THE OTHER ALTERNATIVE: FirRsT EXPLANATION. 


If, however, no increase of energy results from the action 
of vital principles on the matter to which they are united, 
how can it be maintained that these principles exist? 
Principles of activity can be known only by their actions ; 
and even though their touch be the lightest possible, yet 
the most delicate hair-trigger you can conceive will not 
explode a magazine without receiving a motion which 
adds something to the stock of energy. 

As against this, certain writers have contended that when 
a force acts on a moving body at right angles to the line of 
movement, the direction, but not the intensity, of the 
movement is changed. This, they say, is why the planets, 
although continually pressed in by gravitation, yet go on 
moving round the sun at what is practically a uniform rate 
of speed,—the same as they should have at any moment if 
gravitation were to cease and they were to fly off at a 
tangent. Gravitation pressing at right angles to the 
forward movement, affects its direction but not its intensity. 
So it may be, according to those writers, that by the vital 
actions of organisms changes are effected in the directions 
of the movements of certain particles of matter, but not in 
the total amount of energy accumulated in the mass. 

I have no pretensions to skill in mathematics, and ought, 
perhaps, to abstain from discussing the value of an 
argument of this kind. It gives one confidence, however, 
to know that the ablest mathematicians do not admit the 
principle on which it is based, and that it is now mentioned 
by vitalists only to be rejected as liable to suspicion. 

And indeed, to one who knows no more than the 
parallelogram of forces, it seems strange that a change of 
direction could be effected in the way that has been 
outlined, without affecting the magnitude of the resultant. 
When two forces act at right angles on a particle, each 
may, as we know, be represented in magnitude and 
direction by the adjacent sides of a rectangle, the diagonal 
of which will then represent the resultant in direction and 
magnitude. And as the diagonal of a rectangle is greater 
than either of the adjacent sides, it is hard to see how the 
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resultant of any interference at right angles to the direction 
of a movement, could be the same in amount as the energy 
which the moving body possessed before the interference 
took place. 

The case of the planets is not to the point, inasmuch as 
at any moment gravity does not act at right angles to the 
direction of what, apart from the action of gravity, would 
be the straight line of movement of the mass. The orbit 
of a planet may be represented as a polygon with an 
indefinite number of sides, each of which is a tangent to 
the real orbit, and therefore represents the direction in 
which the mass would move if gravitation were to cease 
when the planet comes to the point of contact with that 
particular tangent. But each successive side of the 
polygon represents also the direction of the resultant of the 
two forces,—gravitation and the forward motion of the 
planet in a straight line. The planet is drawn instant 
after instant into tangent after tangent,—drawn by the 
force of gravitation out of the straight line in which it 
would otherwise have moved. Each side of the polygon, 
therefore, represents in turn two different things, viz. : 
the direction of the line of force with which the planet 
tends to move forward, and the direction of the resultant of 
gravitation acting on the same. 

Accordingly the question arises: Which of the two is 
represented by the side of the polygon at the precise 
moment when it is perpendicular to the direction in which 
gravitation is then at work? Does the side of the 
polygon—the tangent—represent the direction of the force 
with which the planet at that moment tends to move 
forward in a straight line? Or does it represent rather the 
resultant of gravitation acting on the same force at the 
preceding instant? To me it seems plain that it represents 
the direction of the resultant; and that, consequently, 
instead of gravitation acting at right angles to the direction 
of the forward movement, it pul!s back the mass to the 
normal, from a direction in which it would otherwise have 
moved off at an obtuse angle with the same line. It is 
constantly pulling the planet backwards somewhat from 
the line of forward movement, and the constant waste of 
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energy thus entailed accounts for the practically uniform 
motion which results.* 


VI.—THE SAME ALTERNATIVE: ANOTHER EXPLANATION. 


The problem is to explain how a material system can be 
acted on by an external agent, such asa vital principle, 
without having the sum of its energies thereby increased 
or diminished. Pere Couailhac, while admittingt that the 
thing is impossible on the supposition that ‘‘ the direction 
of movement can be changed only by another movement, or 
at least by a quantitative and measurable force,’”’ maintains 
nevertheless that there are such things as purely qualitative 
actions, and that these can vary the direction of a motion 
without changing its amount. It is to this principle that 
Father Maher also looks for the true solution of the 
difiiculty. 

For proof of his contention, Pere Couailhac seems to 
rely mainly on two considerations: first, that there is a 
real distinction between the direction of a motion and its 
quantity, as is proved by this that a body may be conceived 
to move with the same velocity in different directions, and 
that there is therefore no reason why a change in one of 
the two should be invariably accompanied by a change in 
the other. His second consideration is derived from the 
fact that resistance is quite common in nature, availing to 
change the directions of material movements, without, 
however, affecting the amount of the energy on the whole. 

With regard to the first of these considerations, I have 
not the least doubt of the reality of the distinction between 
quantity and direction; but it is one thing to say that a 
certain energy need not have got its present direction, and 
quite a different thing to maintain that having got a 
direction this can be changed by any non-quantitative or 
non-measurable activity of an external agent. We look in 
vain through nature for examples of this. 


* Let the reader try to reconcile, if he can, this sentence of M. 
Fonsegrive’s quoted by Father Maher :—‘‘No power, no energy, is required 
to deflect a bullet from its path, providing the deflecting force acts at right 
angles to that path.” He requires a ‘‘ deflecting force,” but neither 
‘“‘power” nor ‘‘ energy.” + Op. cit., pp. 292-3. 
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Pére Couailhac refers to resistance, which is plentiful in 
the world, varying directions without affecting the sum of 
the energies at work,—at least if we take into account the 
energies of the universe as a whole. There is, however, 
a most important difference between resistance and the 
qualities advocated by Pére Couailhac. These are active, 
whereas resistance is not. 

All through nature you will find that the resisting power 
of a body varies inversely with its activity ; so that, were a 
particular mass made absolutely immovable, and therefore 
absolutely inert, its resisting’ power also would become 
absolute. I will not dwell now on this important principle, 
as I have treated of it elsewhere.* I will merely say that 
neither Aristotle, nor St. Thomas, nor even Suarez, 
regarded resistance an an exercise of activity.t Now, if 
resistance is not in itself an energy, of course it could not 
be expected to increase the energy of a motion whose 
direction it changes. But if the direction of a motion is 
changed by a real action—and Pere Couailhac affirms 
repeatedly that his qualities exercise activity—it remains 
to explain why the amount of energy in the universe is 
not thereby increased. 

What is the use of insisting that quality in not quantity? 
—that it is active and may change direction? Substance 
also is active and may change direction : and as substance 
is quantified and measurable, although distinct from 
quantity, why may not quality be similarly quantified ? 
The forces of the material universe which, while chang- 
ing the direction of the energies of any system on 
which they act, do modify the amount of these 
energies—are they not all qualified and the outcome of 
qualities? Does not one explosive differ in quality from 
another? May we not use any Azzd of spark to bring 
about an explosion? and may we not use different Aznds 
of mechanical instruments to produce the spark? In all 
such cases difference in quality in the agent does not keep 
its action from affecting the amount of the energy set free. 

Neither substance, nor quality, nor quantity, can change 


* See Motion, ch. x. + lbid., pp. 231 sqq. 
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direction, except by an action ; and the real question is: 
What is an action? and can it change the direction of an 
energy without affecting its amount? Aristotle and St. 
Thomas have affirmed that action and motion are 
absolutely identical: Pere Couailhac would have us 
believe that some actions, if not all, are not movements 
but qualities.* All modern physicists are practically 
agreed that the actions of sounding, heating, and 
illuminating are movements of matter: according to 
Pére Couailhac ¢ they are ‘‘ occult qualities,” and cannot, 
apparently, be anything else, if the principle of the 
conservation of energy is to hold. We cannot accept a 
solution which would separate us at once from the ancient 
and the modern writers on physics and metaphysics. 


VII.—THE VITAL PRINCIPLE AND ITs ACTION. 


It seems to be admitted now by the advocates of vital 
principles that the great body of the energy which is set 
free—when, for instance, a horse draws a cart—was derived 


ultimately from inorganic matter and stored up in the 
nerves and muscles of the animal. These energies are 
released by an activity of an entirely different nature—the 
true vital activity. It is demonstrated, moreover, I imagine, 
that comparing the amount of this vital activity with that 
which it sets free, the former is comparatively insignificant ; 


* «Comment I'action de la pensée, qui est qualité, &c."—-Liv. v., ch. 2. 
And yet in the very next chapter he writes, ‘‘l'action de la qualité, &c." 
Try meanwhile to think of an action which is at the same time a quality. 

+ **Ou donc est la cause? Nous avons déja dit la cause ce qui 
détermine la quantité, la spécifie et l’oriente dans une direction détermineée, 
la qualité, C est elle qui est vraiment la cause du mouvement et l‘ouvriére 
du devenir. C'est une qualité occulte ? Sans doute, et il y aurait lieu de 
s'étonner, si on ne connaissait la puissance d'un mot, méme vide, que 
celui-ci suffise 4 jeter du discrédit sur une doctrine.”—P. 219. 

I can conceive but one hypothesis in which a force acting from without 
on a body in motion could alter the direction without affecting the intensity 
of the movement: it is the case in which the motion which the mass 
possesses is supposed to be kept up continually by the agent which acts 
from without. Ifthe motion can exist onl¥ by being continually received, 
its amount will not be affected at any moment by being given in this or 
in that direction. There is only one agent, however, which keeps up 
motions in this way—the Prime Mover. He, therefore, aud He alone, can 
change the direction of the motion of a body without increasing or 
diminishing the amount of energy involved. 
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somewhat as, to make use of Father Maher’s illustration, 
the slight touch on the hair-trigger is infinitesimal 
compared with the energy of the mine when it explodes. 

When, however, we inquire more closely into the nature 
of this little touch of vital activity and of the principle from 
which it emanates, we do not find any clear statement of 
opinion, not to speak of a complete explanation. For 
instance, Father Maher writes :— 

‘‘Tf we return to the Aristotelian conception, according 
to which soul and body constitute one complete substantial 
living being, of which the soul is the animating, actuating, 
and determining principle—the formal cause—whilst the 
body is the determinable, material, quantitative principle, 
the difficulty at once loses more than half its force. The 
question is now no longer whether a spiritual agent can 
excite or modify the movements of a foreign material 
system, without augmenting or diminishing the energy of 
that system, but whether the conscious states of a sentient 
being can determine the actualization and direction of the 
latent physical energy of that being without changing its 
amount. For, in this view, the material energy manifested 
in movement was previously stored in the living organic 
tissues ; feelings and volitions merely determine the form it 
shall assume.” 

Let us, then, accept the Aristotelian conception and go 
on to ask what is the precise nature of the “ determination.” 
It is represented as a ‘‘ determination of the actualization 
and direction of the latent physical energy,” of ‘‘ the form 
assumed by the material energy previously stored up in 
the living tissue and manifested in movement.” The 
‘determination ” is something very real, since it—and it 
alone, as far as I can see—is supposed to be truly vital and 
to proceed from the soul—‘‘ the animating, actuating, and 
determining principle” ; whereas ‘‘the energy manifested 
in movement,” apart from this determining principle, is 
‘‘material” and was ‘previously stored up.” The 
determination, therefore, is real and really different from 
the ‘‘energy manifested in movement”: but what is it? 
It is called a ‘conscious state ’’—‘‘ the question is whether 
the conscious states of a sentient being can determine the 
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actualization and direction of the latent physical energy of 
that being.” 

I will not stay here to urge that the question at issue 
affects not merely beings which are capable of conscious- 
ness, but all living beings whatsoever, even the lowest 
plants. I ask merely whether a ‘‘state” can determine 
anything, especially the actualization and direction of a 
latent physical energy.” This determination is an action, 
if it is anything; nay, is it not represented as the only 
truly vital action, everything else being latent physical 
energies previously stored up? I ask, therefore, further : 
What kind of an action is it, material or spiritual? What 
is its principle, the soul, or a material organ? Since there 
is question of the vital activities of brutes and plants, 
which on Aristotelian principles have no activity but what 
is material and proceeds from the organism, the answer 
to these questions cannot be a moment in doubt. This 
vital action—this ‘‘ determination ”—is itself a material 
movement, proceeding from the material organism which 
is moved. And the question is, not whether ‘‘ the 
conscious states of a sentient being can determine the 
actualization and direction of the latent physical energy 
of that being without changing its amount,” but whether 
these latent material energies can be actualized and their 
directions changed by another material energy of a material 
principle, without thereby increasing or diminishing the 
sum of energy involved. 

It is not easy to see how the difficulty is solved more 
easily according to the Aristotelian conception ; unless, 
indeed, according to this conception, the determinant 
should not be an action at all, but a form or quality—a 
special structure of the grain of the material, a cellular 
formation, which is characteristic of all vital organisms, 
and from which, on being received into it, the latent 
physical energies receive their peculiar vital character. 


VIII.—Moer. MeErcrIeER’s NEGATIVE DEFINITION 
OF LIFE. 


It is in some sense like this, as I understand him, that 
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Mgr. Mercier has explained* the nature of vital activity. 
Lest, however, I should have failed to grasp his meaning, 
and as the matter is of such importance, I will submit his 
opinion in his own words. He sets himself the questiont : 

‘‘ What is vital movement? That is to say, what are 
its distinctive characteristics, and how are they opposed 
to those of the mechanical, physical, or chemical activity of 
inorganic matter? . . . We will say, in the first place, 
what this movement is not; then we will say, positively, 
what it is. 

‘*Contrary to an idea which prevails commonly enough 
among those philosophers who advocate the existence of 
spirit—an idea which is suggested by hasty observations 
of common sense—vital movement is not spontaneous, in 
this sense that it would have its adequate cause in the 
living being itself. It is dependent on exterior influences ; 
it is always provoked. Vital activity is not an absolute 
commencement or a creation, but a_ transformation, 
determined by an initial stimulus from without. 

‘‘In other words, vital movement is subject to the 
general laws of determinism, and Claude Bernard was 
very right in insisting on the application of experimental 
methods to the study of the phenomena of life.” 

Againt :—‘There ‘s nota shadow of reason for excepting 
protoplasmic substances from the general law of the 
conservation of matter. Neither does their activity appear 
to be any exception to the law of the conservation of 
energy. 

‘In the first place, the mechanical and physical 
manifestations of living bodies are the same as those of 
inorganic matter. Muscle produces movements which 
cannot, any more than those of inanimate machines, but 
be governed by the laws of mechanics. The heat produced 
by living beings does not differ in any way from that 
which is engendered in the course of mineral phenomena ; 


* This explanation appeared in the form of an essay contributed to the 
Revue des Questions Scientifiques, October, 1892. It was republished in 
pamphlet form by Charpentier & Schnoomans, Louvain. A _ second 
edition, from which I quote, appeared in 1898. 


t Page 39. t Page 42. 
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the electricity developed by electric fishes is comparable to 
that of a battery. . . . 

‘*The mechanical, physical, and chemical phenomena 
which take place in living beings—vital movement, in a 
word—is not spontaneous but provoked; like any other 
movement of the material universe it is subject to the 
general laws of the conservation of matter and of energy.” 

In this last passage I would have you remark how the 
writer identifies these two, ‘‘ vital movement,” and ‘‘ the 
mechanical, physical, and chemical phenomena which 
take place in living beings.” 

Once more* :—‘‘ It is to be regretted, indeed, that of those 
men of science who do not share our convictions as to the 
existence of spirit, the greater part should so constantly 
ascribe to us theories which we repudiate no less than they, 
and which our masters repudiated ages before them. They 
show how chemistry, physics, mechanics, extend their 
empire continually over the domain of life, and then they 
turn to us and say: You see that in living beings there is 
only matter with its material forces. And as if between 
life and sensation, sensation and intelligence, intelligence 
and the supernatural and even the miraculous, there were 
only imperceptible or but finely graduated shades of 
difference, they think themselves entitled to triumph over 
spiritualism when they have shown that the functions of 
vegetable life are capable of being explained naturally by 
mechanical or psycho-chemical forces. 

‘* They are not without excuse, meanwhile, inasmuch as 
no small number of the Cartesian philosophers, disciples of 
Bichat and of the Montpellier school, were long pleased, 
and are so still at times, to endow plants with simple and 
immaterial forces distinct from, if not in opposition to, the 
vegetable forces of nature. These, however, are subjective 
opinions which cannot, without injustice, be confounded 
with the spiritualistic philosophy. 

‘* As for us, disciples of St. Thomas, we see in vegetable 
life only mechanical and physical forces; and if living 
beings are superior to those which are devoid of life, zt zs 
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not because of any fictitious irreducibility of their forces to 
the common forces of matter, but because of the special 
way in which these forces are utilized (se deploient) with a 
view to realise the intrinsic end of the animated nature,— 
the welfare of the individual and the conservation of 
its species.” 

I have italicized certain phrases in which the writer 
insists on the special manner in which the inorganic 
forces of nature are utilized in vegetables, contending 
apparently that apart from this organization there is no 
distinction between physical and vital energies. He 
winds up this part of his essay with the following short 
but very definite paragraph* :-— 

‘‘Vital movement, then, is not spontaneous in the 
proper sense of the word; it is spontaneous only in 
appearance ; in reality it is provoked.’’+ 

Further quotations to the same effect may expose me to 
the charge of useless repetition ; I will venture, however, 
to give one other, which shall be the last. It is taken 
from the resumé which Mgr. Mercier gives towards the 
close of his essay } :— 

‘* We have drawn as a conclusion our first definition of 
life, or more correctly of living being. A living being, 
we have said, is substance which realizes the conditions of 
organization. . 

‘*The second definition applies directly not to living 
substance but to the activity which is called by the name 
of life,—to vital movement. Vital movement is not 
characterized by spontaneity, as many other advocates of 
the existence of spirit too hastily affirm; it is produced 
only as it is provoked and in so far as it is provoked ; it is 
subject to the great laws of the conservation of matter, of 
the conservation of energy, and of the equivalence of the 
forces of nature ; it is, therefore, not spontaneous. 

* PP: 

+ As justification for ascribing this doctrine to St. Thomas, he quotes the 
following :—‘‘ Potentiae animae vegetabiles dicuntur vires naturales, quia 


non operantur nisi quod natura facit in corporibus; sed dicuntur vires 
animae, quia altiori modo hoc faciunt.’"—De Anima, a 13 ad 14. 


2P 494, 
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‘“We have shown, indeed, that the elements which 
enter into the constitution of plasmic substances ( substances 
plasmiques) are the same as those of which mineral 
bodies are composed ; that the forces in action in living 
beings are the same mechanical, physical, and chemical 
forces which are found outside them in inanimate nature. 
There is no reason, therefore, for making living beings 
and their movements an exception to the laws which 
govern the elements and the forces of the universe 
generally. Experience proves rather that one can 
successfully apply to vital phenomena the provisions of 
determinism ; and Hirn has shown in particular that the 
movements of animals and of men are subject to the law of 
equivalence of heat and of mechanical work. 

‘* Therefore, vital movement is not spontaneous but 
provoked.” 


IX.—Mcr. Mercter’s PositivE DEFINITION. 


Having explained what vital movement is not, Mgr. 
Mercier proceeds by the positive method to tell us what it 


is, and how it differs from the activities of inanimate 
matter. It is continuous and immanent, — especially 
immanent, in the sense that the action does not pass 
outside the agent, but tends to perfect the subject or agent 
itself. ‘‘It is in the organised subject that the vital 
process terminates; it is this that it nourishes, this that it 
develops; it is in the same, therefore, that it is finally 
arrested, in it that it remains: in other words, it is 
immanent—manere in.’”* 

In the further exposition and application of this concept 
of immanence, Mgr. Mercier makes some remarks which 
in fairness to him should be quoted here, as they are 
difficult to reconcile with what we have just heard with 
regard to spontaneity :— 

‘*When any agent acts,” he proceeds,+ ‘‘there are 
different elements which contribute in every case to the 
integration of the total action: there is, in the first place, 
the activity itself, that is to say, its exercise ; there is the 


, 


*PL 8. + Pp. 65-66. 
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end towards which it tends ; finally, there is the means by 
which the agent is put in a position to tend towards and 
attain this end. In organic life there is but one of these 
three elements which arises from ( reléve de) the living 
being itself; but one, therefore, which manifests vital 
immanence,—to wit, the exercise of the activity which the 
living thing accomplishes in nourishing ztself, in 
developing ¢se/f, in reproducing ztself. The other two 
elements are given to the vegetable, it does not procure 
them for itself (72 ne se les procure pas a lui-méme); 
indeed, the end of the activity of the vegetable is 
confounded with its nature, and is given to it with this ; 
with the same are also given the means of pursuing and 
realizing this end,—the means being nothing else than the 
forces with which the vegetable is provided. 

‘‘Let us, however, ascend a degree. The animal 
possesses all the perfection of organic life, and. has, 
moreover, the faculty, not indeed of itself appointing the 
ultimate end of its appetitions and its movements, but 
nevertheless of letting itself be impressed (zmpressioner ) in 
the pursuit of this end by interior influences, which have 
nothing in common with the mechanical excitations of 
corporal agents. The animal, in effect, is capable of 
movements which are not the fatal resultants of mechanical 
antecedents, but are spontaneous, that is to say, determined 
by desires of sense, which are themselves provoked by 
antecedent sensitive perceptions. It is, therefore, an act 
of knowledge which impresses on the spontaneous 
movements of the beast the direction which they follow 
towards the supreme end of the animal nature; and as 
knowledge is an immanent act of the highest quality, it is 
plain that the animal displays more and better than the 
plant the distinctive characteristics of life. 

‘* We add that, in the case of the plant, the immanence 
belongs only to the organized subject regarded in its 
entirety, whilst, in the case of the animal, the immanence 
penetrates even to the faculty ; for the cognitive activity is 
consummated in the cognitive power itself. 

‘*Meanwhile, with the beast, the sensitive perception 
being given, the act of appetite follows and the movement 
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is adequately determined. Here there is no room for any 
liberty, neither in the choice of the end, nor in the 
determination of the means to put in operation to attain 
it. Man, on the contrary, is under the dominion of a 
necessitating act of appetite only when he proposes to 
himself good in general—the complete good for which his 
nature is made. As to the volition of the good in which 
the object of this necessitating tendency is realized in the 
concrete, as to the means to be employed in advancing 
towards the supreme good and attaining possession of it, 
man depends on (re/éve de) himself. Here, apart from 
good in general, which is imposed on the will independently 
of it and without it, everything comes from the subject 
himself: supreme end in the concrete, particular ends, 
means, utilization (deploiement) of activity. This is the 
most profound immanence which is compatible with the 
imperfections which are inherent in created things.” 

I confess my inability to understand all this, and 
especially to reconcile with the notion of immanence here 
proposed the previous passages in which vital activity 
was represented as not being spontaneous, but provoked. 
How, in the case of plants, does the ‘‘exercise of its 
activity in nourishing itself, &c.,” ‘‘ arise from the living 
being itself” ? Is this exercise not an activity—an energy? 
and have we not heard that all the energies of vegetables 
come from inorganic matter? Among the things given are 
‘*the forces with which the vegetable is provided”; ‘‘ the 
exercise” of these forces, then, is something different— 
something, I suppose, like the pressure on the hair-trigger 
of the pistol. But is not this also in itself a force—an 
exercise of activity? And is it not subject to the general 
laws of determinism ? 

Ascending a degree, we are told that in animals there 
are ‘‘influences which have nothing in common with the 
mechanical excitations of corporal agents”; that ‘‘ the 
animal is capable of movements which are not the fatal 
results of mechanical antecedents.” One would like to 
know whether these movements—the exercise of these 
influences—are accompanied by chemical and physical 
changes, such, for instance, as heat. Is there any action 
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of a brute, even among its perceptions and appetites, 
which does not result directly and per se in chemical or 
calorific effects? If not, are not these effects ‘‘ resultants 
of chemical and mechanical antecedents” ? 

Ascending still higher, to man, one wonders how 
everything, even the means of attaining his ends and the 
utilization of his activities, can come from the subject 
himself—though vital actions, as we were assured so often, 
are not spontaneous in the true sense, nor exempt from sub- 
jection to the general laws of determinism, in particular 
to that of the equivalence of heat and mechanical work. 
The means in question consist, apparently, of certain 
actions of the body ; with regard to which, as well as with 
regard to the ‘‘deploiement”’ of his bodily activities, man 
draws his supplies from the inorganic world, just like any 
beast or vegetable. What, then, are those ‘‘ means” and 
this ‘‘deploiement ” that ‘‘ come from himself” ? 

Mgr. Mercier does not seem happy in his explanation 
of the immanence which he regards as the one really 
essential characteristic of vital activity. He tries to identify 
it with the movere setpsum of St. Thomas, and in doing so 
seems to make out that the immanent act is spontaneous, 
after all; that it is not ‘‘ given” to the subject, but 
‘‘springs from the subject itself.” He even says that 
‘‘animals are capable of movements which are not 
necessary resultants of mechanical antecedents, but 
spontaneous ’”’—forgetful of the fact that he had already 
scouted this notion of spontaneity as being due solely 
to ‘‘the hasty observations of common sense.” 

An immanent act, as he himself defines it, is one which 
produces no effect outside the acting principle—as, for 
instance, intellectual thought and will. Is any action of 
any organism truly immanent in this sense? Will Mgr. 
Mercier say that there is in the whole kingdom of animated 
matter—plants, brutes, and man—any one action what- 
soever that does not immediately and directly affect the 
substances with which the organ eliciting the action is 
surrounded? Does not every act of sensitive perception 
and appetite result in waste? Does it not place some 
substance or some energy outside the organism? How 
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can an act of this kind be immanent? It might possibly 
be spontaneous; but then the old difficulty returns : how 
can an action emanate spontaneously from an organism 
without increasing the energy of the material universe ? 


X.—TESTIMONY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


As consciousness is appealed to so often and with so 
much confidence to testify to the existence in organisms 
of directive or qualitative activities distinct from the 
material energies which are directed and qualified, I have 
thought it well, by way of conclusion, to submit a 
consideration which may help to determine what it is 
precisely which consciousness testifies. 

When you raise a weight you are conscious of a certain 
effort, which is greater or less in proportion to the weight 
which is raised. If this is considerable—a hundred pounds 
or more—the effort is very perceptible; it becomes even 
more so if you try to sling or push what you have lifted 
up. Consciousness testifies to all this. 

But, I now ask, to what precisely does consciousness 
testify? To the whole effort or only to the directive 
action? For you are to bear in mind that of the sum: of 
energy expended in lifting and pushing the weight, a good 
part—I might even say far the greatest part—consists in 
those chemical activities which were stored up in the 
tissues, and which—as is admitted—were drawn ultimately 
from inorganic matter. Are you aware of the exercise of 
these energies within you? Or is your consciousness 
limited to the directive action alone, which, as we have 
heard, may be so ‘‘infinitesimally small as to be quite 
inappreciable when incorporated in the total result?” 

In matters of this kind each one has to speak for himself. 
Speaking, therefore, of my own experiences, I say that it 
appears to me that consciousness makes me aware of an 
effort which is by no means inappreciable of infinitesimal, 
and which must embrace a good part, to say the least, of 
those energies which were derived from outside. 

If this be true, an important conclusion follows: that 
what we are conscious of is the actual exercise of our 
energies, not their origin or source. These energies which 
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we received in the shape of food and stored up in the 
tissues, are perceived in consciousness when they are set in 
motion—when the trigger has been pulled; and not all 
of them even then. Is there anything more? Are you 
conscious of this pull, ot only as emanating from you 
as the other forces do, but as not having been, like them, 
previously received in the form of food? This, as it seems 
to me, is the real point in dispute ; one, too, with regard to 
which it is possible to be led into error by trusting to 
what Mgr. Mercier has called the ‘‘ hasty observations of 
common sense.” 
WALTER McDONALD. 
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Balmerino and tts Abbey. JAMES CAMPBELL, M.A, 


HE Abbey of DUNDRENNAN rivalled Newbattle for 
beauty of site; for, in addition to the charm of 
the secluded vale, wherein wooded hills shut it in so 
completely that its buildings could only be seen on near 
approach, it could command towards the south, where the 
hills opened to the sea, a view of Solway Firth—a mile 
and a-half distant. The abbey stood on a gentle eminence 
near a small stream rushing over a rocky bed, and still 
known as the ‘‘ Abbey Burn”; it was about seven miles 
east of the town of Kirkcudbright, in the district now known 
as the parish of Rerwick. 

The founder of Dundrennan, though stated by some of 
the older historians to have been David I.,* was more 
probably Fergus, Lord of Galloway, the king’s relative 
and familiar friend ;+ it is possible that David also took 


* Stewart's Buzk of the Croniclis, vol. ii. (Rolls Series), p. 708; Fordun’s 
Scotichronicon, lib. v., cap. xlviii., ete. 


+ Spotiswood'’s Religious Houses; Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. v. ed. 


1890), p. 3o!. 
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some part init. The foundation was effected in 1142, and 
the monks were brought from Rievaulx. Owing to the 
loss of the chartulary, few particulars are extant as to the 
possessions of the abbey. The revenues of the parish 
church of Dundrennan were bestowed upon the house, and 
continued to form part of its income till the dissolution. 
Robert I. granted to the monks the lands of Polles ; 
David If. gave them extensive domains in Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The abbey had possessions in Ireland, too; for 
Edward III., in 1328, gave a precept for their restoration 
to the abbot. One or two of the charters granted by the 
abbots of Dundrennan are to be found in the Chapter 
House at Westminster ; their seals are still quite perfect.* 

In their complete state, the buildings of this monastery 
must have been most imposing ; they were exceedingly 
beautiful and of great extent. The church was cruciform ; 
it had a nave with aisles, eight bays in length and 
measuring 130 feet, and a short choir without aisles. The 
transepts—the portion best preserved at the present time— 
measured from north to south 110 feet. In each wing was 
a vaulted eastern aisle of three bays; the clustered pillars 
supported very beautiful pointed arches, while over these 
ran a triforium of small pointed arches grouped in fours in 
the north wing and in broader couples in the south. The 
central tower, supported on clustered pillars and lofty 
pointed arches, is said by tradition to have been surmounted 
by a spire 200 feet high. 

Four very striking monuments still exist amid the ruins. 
They are known as the Abbot’s, the Cellarer’s, the Nun’s, 
and the Beltéd Knight’s tombs respectively. The first 
bears the fuil-length figure of an abbot in monastic dress 
and holding a pastoral staff; the inscriptions are worn 
away, and it is impossible to assign to the tomb any fixed 
date. The Cellarer’s tomb is also much broken ; this also 
bears a sculptured representation of a monk, but in low 
relief. An inscription in raised Gothic characters shows it 
to be the monument of Dom Patrick Douglas, who died 
A.D. 1480. The title of the Nun’s tomb was suggested by 


* New Statis, Acct. of Scot., ‘* Kirkcudbright,” p. 365. 
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the quasi-monastic dress of the female figure sculptured 
upon it; it seems more probable that it marks the grave 
of a former Lady of Orchardton, a property in the neigh- 
bourhood. The fourth tomb is believed to be that of Alan, 
Lord of Galloway, great-grandson of Fergus, the founder.* 

The cloister garth, to the south of the church, measured 
some 103 feet square; the various offices stood round it. 
The buildings to the west are vaulted with stone, and seem 
to have been used as store-houses. The chapter house, 
on the east side, near the church, still retains a finely- 
decorated entrance arch flanked by pointed windows of 
elaborate workmanship. The building had formerly a 
vaulted roof resting upon six beautiful clustered pillars 
which divided the space into three aisles—a not uncommon 
Cistercian arrangement, as the remains of Netley, Tintern, 
Buildwas, Fountains, and other abbeys testify. 

Very little is known of the history of Dundrennan. The 
first abbot was Sylvanus, who, in 1167, returned to the 
mother-house of Rievaulx to be superior there. One of 
the abbots sat in the parliament held at Brigham in 1290 
to settle the disputed succession to the Scottish crown. 
Abbot Walter swore fealty to Edward I. in 1296, and the 
English monarchs seem to have been always friendly 
towards the house; these are indications that the monks, 
like most Scottish Cistercians, whether from policy or from 
sympathy with the country whence their first fathers had 
sprung, sided with the English in the long contention 
between the two countries. 

Dundrennan is memorable for its connection with the 
ill-fated Mary Stuart. It has been often stated that the 
queen spent her last night on Scottish soil within the abbey 
walls; it seems more in accordance with local tradition 
that, although she held council with her adherents there, 
she actually slept at Hazlefield, a house belonging to a 
branch of the Maxwell family, situated in the neighbour- 
hood.+ The abbot at the period was Edward Maxwell, 


* Rev. Geo. M’Conachie, M.A., a former minister of Rerwick, has 
written a full description of these remarkable monuments: it is contained 
in Harper's Rambles in Galloway, 1896. 

+ Strickland, Queens of Scot., vol. vi., p. 97. 
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third son of Lord Herries.* Contrary to the unanimous 
advice of her loyal subjects, the queen persisted in her 
determination to pass over to England, and embarked next 
day in a small fishing boat at a creek near the abbey, then 
known as Nether Rerwick, but ever since called Port 
Mary, in honour of the event.t Archbishop Hamilton is 
said to have rushed waist-deep into the water and, grasping 
the boat with both hands, to have implored the queen not 
to trust Elizabeth.t But, indignant at the treatment she 
had received from her rebellious subjects, Mary persisted, 
and thus went to her death. 

The possessions of Dundrennan Abbey were held by 
Abbot Maxwell until his death in 1605; much of the 
property had been already alienated before that date. 
Some of the monks are thought to have continued to 
occupy the buildings as long as the abbot lived; after 
that event they dispersed. The temporalities were bestowed 
by a grant under the privy seal upon Gavin Hamilton, 
who, in 1605, had been created Bishop of Galloway ; they 
were, however, transferred shortly after to John Murray, a 
groom of the bedchamber and special favourite of James 
VI. The new owner resigned the property to the crown a 
few years later, and it was annexed to the deanery of the 
Chapel Royal of Stirling.§ 

After the Reformation the church was used for Presby- 
terian worship, but after 1742 it was allowed to fall to 
ruins, and the buildings which Lord Herries had refused 
to destroy at the command of the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion became a mere quarry for stone for the walls and 
houses of the district. In 1841 the abbey passed into the 
possession of the Government, and since that time the 
ruins have been well cared for. Portions of choir and 
transepts, the west end of the nave, and a fragment of the 
chapter house are all that remain of a monastery once 


* Sir Herbert Maxwell, Hist. of Dumfries and Galloway, p. 197. 

+ Sir Herbert Maxwell, Studies in the Topography of Galloway, p. 270. 
Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. v., p. 313¢ Miss Strickland rejects the origin of 
the name as ‘ta vulgar error of modern times” (Queens of Scot., vol. vi., 
p- 102), though she gives no proof for the assertion. The authorities 
quoted above are sufficient to outweigh her statement. 


+ Strickland, I. c. § Chalmers, Caledonia, vol. v., p. 302. 
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distinguished for its beauty and grace among the many 
noble buildings belonging to the Scottish Cistercians. 

KINLoss Abbey, in Morayshire, was another of the 
first David’s numerous foundations.* An old legend 
relates that the king, while hunting near Forres, lost his 
way in a dense wood, and after praying for deliverance, 
was guided by the flight of a white dove to an open space, 
where two shepherds who were tending their flocks gave the 
famished king meat and drink. Falling asleep, David saw 
in a dream our Blessed Lady, who bade him build a church 
in her honour on that very spot in gratitude for his safety. 
On awaking, the king marked out in the greensward the 
outlines of the proposed building. The work was at once 
begun, David remaining at Duffus Castle (in the vicinity) 
to give his directions regarding it. 

The abbey, dedicated to St. Mary, was finished in 1151 ; 
its first community came from Melrose. So dilapidated 
are the remains of its buildings at the present day that it 
is impossible to ascertain with certainty their character or 
extent. The church seems to have consisted of a cruciform 
building with a lofty spire at the crossing. It contained in 
its various chapels several altars; among them were those 
dedicated to SS. Peter, Andrew, John, Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Lawrence, Jerome, Bernard, Anne, and Magdalen ; 
the altar of the Holy Cross and that of our Lady probably 
stood outside the rood screen, as in many other instances, 
and there was a chapel known as that of the dead— 
‘¢Sacellum mortuorum.” 

The monastic buildings seem to have been very exten- 
sive. The chapter house was large enough to serve as a 
parish church for a century after the Reformation ; its 
groined roof rested on six pillars. The abbot’s house 





* Bellenden’s Chronicle, written in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
shows little appreciation of the pious king’s generosity. ‘‘ Sindry prudent 
men,” says that writer, ‘‘na thing apprisis the gret liberalite of King 
David toward the Kirk ; for he dotat the Kirk sa richely with the landis 
pertenand to the crown, that his successouris micht not sustene thair riall 
estait, efter him, sa weil as thay did afore. . . . Thairfore, the wise 
prince, King James the First, quhen he com to Davidis sepulture at Dun- 
fermeling, said, ‘He was ane soir sanct for the croun’: as he wald mene, 
that King David left the Kirk ouir riche, and the croun ouir pure” (lib. xii., 
ap. 17: quoted by Hill-Burton, Hist. of Scof., vol. ii., p. 62, note). 
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stood towards the south ; its tower and gable may still be 
seen—the only portions of any size which remain to us. 

Not only King David, but many of his successors, such 
as Malcolm IV., William the Lion, Alexander II., and 
Robert the Bruce, bestowed generous gifts of land and 
fisheries upon the abbey. Yet, though possessed of con- 
siderable revenues, Kinloss never acquired the wealth and 
influence which distinguished some of the more southern 
monasteries. No chartulary of the abbey is in existence, 
and consequently the records of its possessions are but 
scanty. Such as remain are collected in Dr. Stuart’s work, 
published by the Society of Antiquarians. 

As to the history of the house, we are fortunate in 
possessing a record of its traditions and notices of its 
abbots from the pen of a distinguished Piedmontese 
scholar, John Ferrerius, who resided there for some years 
during the early part of the sixteenth century, as well asa 
chronicle written during the same period by Dom John 
Smyth, a monk of the abbey. The events recorded by 
these two writers chiefly concern the later centuries of the 
history of Kinloss, but there are a few entries referring to 
earlier dates. 

Edward I., for instance, spent some ten days in the 
abbey in his expedition to Scotland during the autumn of 
1303. During that time the amount of malt consumed by 
his troops in the form of ale excited the wonder of the 
narrator, who mentions it as the most remarkable feature 
of the king’s visit. Edward III. also stayed at Kinloss in 
1336, finding there a store of wine, ale, salt fish, corn and 
other provisions, by means of which his men were 
‘‘refreshed and not a little consoled’’; the consolation, 
however, did not restrain them from burning the town of 
Forres and laying waste the surrounding country. In 
1361 the abbey was honoured by a visit from King 
David II., who celebrated the festival of Christmas 
there. * 

The first abbot of the house was Anselm, who led the 
colony from Melrose; his immediate successors, Reiner 


* Book of Pluscarden. \ib. ix., c. xiv. 
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and Ralph, both became abbots of the mother-house. 
Another Ralph sent out a colony to Deer in 1219 ; Culross 
had already been founded from Kinloss a year previously.* 
Many of the later superiors are mentioned by Ferrerius as 
zealous in the beautifying of the church and monastery. 
Thus Abbot John Flutere (1430) bought the silver pastoral 
staff for use at Pontifical Mass; Abbot John Ellem (died 
1467) gave a fine altarpiece, silver candlesticks, and many 
vestments ; Abbot Guthry (died 1482) built the bell-tower 
and spire; Abbot Thomas Crystal, a noted restorer of 
discipline, who raised the number of monks from fourteen 
to twenty and more, gave three bells for the tower, and 
purchased a great quantity of vestments and altar furniture, 
including acostly mitre adorned with pearls and gems, and 
a massive silver pyx or monstrance for the Blessed 
Sacrament, more than two feet high.+ This truly noble 
abbot was a benefactor to his house in every possible way, 
and when death was approaching procured the appoint- 
ment of a successor in every respect worthy of him. This 
was Robert Reid, an ecclesiastic of piety and learning in 
the diocese, who received the Cistercian habit on the feast 
of the Translation of St. Benedict, 1529, and was appointed 
superior during the lifetime of Abbot Crystal. It was. 
during his prelacy that Ferrerius was induced to come to 
Kinloss from Paris and undertake the instruction of the 
younger monks in classics. 

Abbot Reid was the most noted of all the superiors of 
Kinloss.{ Besides enriching the abbey with many books, 


* Quoted from Ferrerius by Walcott, Ancient Church of Scot., p. 278. 


+ Walcott is inaccurate in calling it ‘‘a tabernacle of silver, three and a 
half feet high” (p. 279). Ferrerius says: ‘‘ Thecam argenteam (vas 
Eucharistiae vulgo dicitur) . . . ad sesquicubitum seseattollentem . 
advexit”’ (Records, p. 32). A cubit and a half would be equivalent to 27 
inches only. The same writer makes a curious mistake as to the size of 
the community. ‘* The house,” he says, ‘‘ contained about eighty monks, 
according to the number of feather beds purchased by Abbot Chrystal” 
(p. 277). Ferrerius, whom he is evidently quoting, says: ‘‘lectulos plumeos. 
guinquaginta” (Records, p. 36), and elsewhere (p. 29) mentions the number 
of monks as “ viginti aut plures.’’ Only nineteen signed a charter of Abbot 
Crystal's successor (Records, pp. xlv. and Ixiv.). 


t He was the real founder of the University of Edinburgh, since his 
legacy to the magistrates for the purpose enabled them to purchase the site 
upon which the buildings arose in after years. He died in 1558. 
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he beautified the church by the frescoes and altar paintings 
executed at his desire by Andrew Bairhum, a skilled artist, 
whom he invited to Kinloss in 1538; traces of these 
paintings may still be detected on one of the ruined arches. 
He also brought from France an expert gardener to plant 
and tend many choice fruit trees in the grounds. An 
orchard, dating from that period, still possesses apple and 
pear trees thus introduced. Abbot Reid was made Bishop 
of Orkney in 1541, but never lost his interest in Kinloss.* 
After the reprehensible custom of the times, he passed on 
the abbacy to his nephew Walter, a mere boy, whom he 
educated carefully for his position. But the Reformation 
came, and Walter Reid married, and retained the 
possessions of the monastery as_ personal property. 
Edward Bruce, to whom he had sold much of the land, 
obtained, after Reid’s death, the title of Lord Bruce of 
Kinloss ; he became the ancestor of the family of Elgin. 

Cromwell used much of the stone of the abbey buildings 
for his fort at Inverness; other portions were utilized by the 
inhabitants of the district, and thus it has come to pass 
that but a gable and the side of a turret, with a few 
scattered fragments of arches and doorways, mark the site 
of a once famous monastic house, and recall to the 
traveller’s mind as he flies past them on the railway line 
the memories of Catholic ages. 

The Abbey of Cupar-ANGuS was founded in 1164 by 
Malcolm IV., the grandson of David I., and peopled with 
monks from Melrose. There are two towns known as 
Cupar ; the one a royal burgh and the capital of Fifeshire, 
and the other, distinguished as Cupar-Angus, on the 
border between Forfarshire (or Angus) and Perthshire. 
It has been suggested, with some show of probability, that 
the name of the latter is derived from Cuthbert.t One of 
that saint’s churches in Cornwall, overlooking the Bristol 
Channel, is called Cubert, and under that designation 
Cupar-Angus was also known about A.D. 1169. When 





*In 1530 he became Prior of Beauly, and continued to hold that 
monastery while Bishop of Orkney. He added much to the buildings, and 
put the priory into perfect order. 


+ Rental Book, vol. i., pref. p. vi. + Johnston, Place-names of Scotland. 
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we consider that Malcolm founded the monastery in 
question, as one of the historians informs us, by the advice 
of his uncle, St. Waltheof, Abbot of Melrose,* it seems 
highly probable that the site of a church dedicated to the 
great saint of Old Melrose would suggest itself as a 
suitable locality.t 

The church of Cupar Abbey was dedicated on Ascension 
Day, May 15th, 1233.; What it was like can never be 
known, for nothing remains of any of the buildings except 
an archway at the south-west corner of the churchyard, 
supposed to have belonged to a porter’s lodge, and a few 
sculptured fragments of stone in Early English and 
Decorated styles in the houses and walls of the neighbour- 
hood—so thoroughly did the reforming mob from Perth 
in 1559 carry out its sacrilegious work. The monks 
never seem to have numbered more than twenty, so that 
the buildings may not have been very extensive. 

Malcolm IV. generously endowed his monastery with 
lands at Cupar and certain rights regarding coal and wood. 
His brother and successor, William the Lion, followed his 
example, and, in addition to the donation of landed property, 
granted exemption to the monks from all tolls, market and 
ferry imposts and all other custom dues, with the right of 
buying and selling in any part of the kingdom ; the same 
monarch obliged by charter the prompt payment of all 
debts due to the abbey, and protected its property from 
distraint for debt. Alexander II. was also a generous 
benefactor. Besides bestowing much land upon the 
community, he gave back the nominal rent of a portion of 
this property for the sustenance iz perpetuum of two 
monks who were to say Mass in the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinity on the island in the Loch of Forfar, and for the 


* *Consilio Walthevi, Abbatis de Melros.”--—Fordun, Scotichronicon, 
lib. vii., c. vii. 

+ Fordun, in another passage, says that Malcolm gave the name to the 
place. This may refer to the new foundation only, if a church called 
‘*Cubert” had formerly existed there. ‘‘ Hic ad nutum abbatis sancti 
patrui sui, abbaciam ordinis Cistertiensis fundare promisit, locum providit, 
et Cuprum vocabulo assignavit.”—Fordun, lib. vi., c. xxxii. It must be 
remembered that this was written some three or four centuries after 
the event. + Chronica de Melros. 
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providing of lights for the monastery. King Robert the 
Bruce granted a charter to the monks allowing them to 
fish for salmon in the Tay at times prohibited by law 
to others. 

The examples of these monarchs were followed by many 
Scottish nobles, particularly by the Hays of Errol, who 
were at all times munificent patrons of Cupar Abbey, the 
Earls of Athole, and others. Some of these donations are 
accompanied with conditions of an interesting nature. 
Thomas de Lundie, for instance, says: ‘‘ Should I go the 
way of all flesh while in the kingdom of Scotland, my 
body shall be borne to Cupar, and there buried in the 
cloister before the door of the church, in the place which I 
have chosen for myself.”* This condition was fulfilled in 
1231. Sir William of Mouat, Knight, at about the same 
period, granted a fixed sum and a stone of wax yearly out 
of certain of his lands. Sir Duncan Sybald, in 1286, 
bestowed yearly upon the abbey a stone of wax and four 
shillings, for lights at the Mary Mass. In consequence 
of the generous donations of so many benefactors the 
abbey revenues amounted at the Reformation to a sum 
equivalent to some £8,000 of our money annually. 

Besides lands and privileges, the churches of Airlie, 
Glenisla and Mathie in Forfarshire, Errol, Bendochy and 
Fossoway in Perthshire, and Alveth in Banffshire, formed 
a considerable source of revenue. While retaining the 
tights of patronage to themselves, the monks leased out’ 
the lands to lay tenants who were responsible for the 
burdens, while they had a right to the tithes and all 
other dues. As an instance of such burdens may be 
quoted the lease of the church of Alveth to Walter Ogilvy, 
Knight, and Dame Alysone Hume, his spouse, in 1539. 
The lessees were bound to provide for the vicar his glebe 
and manse and a stipend of £10 yearly, and to pay every 
year ten marks to sustain a chaplain’s stall in Aberdeen 
Cathedral, besides an annual rent of £74 to the abbot and 
community.+ 


* Rental Book, vol. i., p. 341: “Si vero in regno Scotiae viam universae 
carnis fuero ingressus corpus meum ad Cuprum portabitur et ibi sepelitur, 
viz., in claustro ante ostium ecclesiae ubi locum meum elegi” (Breviarium 
Antiqui Registri, 20 %oll.). + Lbid., p. 31. 
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No complete chartulary of Cupar is extant. Besides the 
MS. Rental Book and two other MS. volumes of leases 
and charters preserved in the General Register House, 
Edinburgh, the first portion of the abbreviated register 
is in the library of the Earl of Panmure ; these are the 
chief sources of information regarding the internal history 
of the monastery, and are included in the Rental Book 
edited for the Grampian Club by Dr. Rogers. A _ very 
carefully compiled account of the various abbots by Major- 
General Stewart Allan forms part of the work; from it 
may be culled some interesting facts regarding these 
prelates. William, the fifth in order, was afterwards 
elected Abbot of Melrose in 1202. Abbot Andrew did 
homage to Edward I. at Perth in 1291, and again at 
Berwick five years later ; the consequence of this act was 
the protection of the property of the abbey by the English 
monarch. This did not prevent Edward from carrying off 
a good deal of the silver plate and some gold ornaments 
belonging to the monks, and delivering them to Adam, his 
goldsmith, at Westminster, to be made up into gold and 
silver vessels for his daughter, the Lady Elizabeth. He is 
said by some writers to have driven out the Scottish 
monks and replaced them by Englishmen, who fled 
from the place when Wallace came there in 1297. The 
privilege of pontificalia was not granted to Cupar till 1464, 
when Pope Pius II. bestowed it upon Abbot David Bayn. 
This prelate bore a high character for learning, and was 
appointed in 1467 to the office of Visitor of all Cistercian 
Houses in Scotland. His successor, John Schanwell, 
filled the same office. He was uncle to the illustrious 
Bishop Reid, already mentioned in the notice of Kinloss 
Abbey. Abbot Donald Campbell (1526-1562) took a 
prominent part in the affairs of the kingdom. He was 
nominated by James V. one of the Senators of the College 
of Justice. In the Parliament of 1560, which renounced 
the Catholic religion, the abbot favoured the reformed 
doctrines. He was appointed Bishop of Dunkeld, and 
later on Bishop of Brechin, but did not attain to either 
dignity: it is probable that his known predilection for 
heresy prevented his confirmation by Rome. He died in 
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1562, enjoying to the last the emoluments of Cupar Abbey. 
His successor, Leonard Lesley, nominated by the Crown 
as abbot-commendator, was a Protestant at the date of 
his appointment. Though probably in Holy Orders, he 
married after the Reformation. He became one of James 
VI.’s chaplains, and was raised to the Protestant see of 
Brechin, and later on to that of Galloway. In 1606 the 
property of the abbey was converted into a temporal 
lordship and bestowed upon James Elphinstone, second 
son of Lord Balmerino, with the title of Baron Coupar. 

The abbots of this monastery possessed two country 
seats. One was at Cupar Grange, two miles off ; this was 
the less important of the two. The other and principal 
house was at Campsie, three miles to the south-west of the 
abbey. It stood in a picturesque site upon a lofty craig. 
Campsie was let to a tenant in 1538, who bound himself to 
keep the house in readiness for the abbot’s use whenever 
he might think well to come thither. The abbey owned a 
hospital at Dundee where sick monks could be sent for 
medical treatment. 

Cupar gave hospitality to more than one Scottish 
monarch. Alexander II., a generous benefactor of the 
house, paid a visit there in 1246. Robert the Bruce dated 
a charter from the abbey on Christmas Day, 1317 ; he was 
evidently keeping the festival there. Robert II. paid two 
visits to Cupar in the winter of 1378, and was entertained 
by the monks. Queen Mary rested there several days in 
1562, though by that time much of the buildings had fallen 
a prey tothe Reformers ; the residence of the commendator, 
however, was certainly in existence, for it did not utterly 
disappear till 1645. 

The Abbey of GLENLUCE, in Wigtonshire, stood on the 
east side of the small river Luce in the pleasant valley 
from which it took its name. It was founded in 1190 by 
Roland of Galloway, Constable of Scotland. It is un- 
certain whether the first monks came from Melrose or 
Dundrennan. Since the latter abbey was founded by 
Roland’s grandfather, there seems a probability that it 
would be asked to colonise Glenluce. The monastery, 
like all those of the Cistercians, was dedicated to St. Mary. 
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The church was cruciform ; in total length it measured 
180 feet, and its transepts were 88 feet long including the 
space under the central tower. The nave was probably 
divided into seven or eight bays, while the choir was some 
38 feet in length; but the whole structure is now little 
better than a heap of rubbish, so that it is difficult to 
ascertain with accuracy its precise dimensions. Its style 
seems to have been Early English. The conventual 
buildings covered more than an acre of ground, and had a 
garden of nine acres attached to them. 

The sacristy was nearest to the church, and adjoining it 
was the chapter house, the only portion in good preserva- 
tion. This is entered by a semicircular-headed doorway, 
and is a square, vaulted building of 24 feet in dimensions ; 
its roof rests on a fine central pillar of eight shafts. On 
the eastern wall, between two pointed windows of thirteenth 
century tracery, is a moulding in the form of an arch to 
indicate the abbot’s seat on the stone bench which runs all 
round. Above the chapter house was the scriptorium ; 
adjoining the latter was probably the dormitory, situated 
above the common room, next the chapter house. The 
refectory must have been in its usual position on the south 
side of the quadrangle, for at the west are apartments 
which seem to have been allotted to the lay brothers. An 
abbot’s house is thought to have stood to the south-east of 
the buildings. The abominable system of quarrying has 
been carried on here to such an extent that the remains 
are of the most meagre description. 

Owing to the loss of chartulary and other documents, 
little is known of the history of the abbey. In 1235 the 
soldiers of Alexander II. were employed in quelling a 
rebellion in Galloway, and Glenluce suffered considerably 
from their lawless violence, for they entered it and pillaged 
everything they could carry off. One of the monks, who 
was in a dying state, was even stripped of all clothes 
except his hair shirt, as the Melrose Chronicle records. 
It is not surprising, in the light of such events, that the 
abbey lands failed to produce sufficient maintenance for 
the house, and consequently that leave was granted by the 
English king for the monks to purchase corn and other 
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provisions in Ireland, for several successive years, at 
different periods during the thirteenth century. 

James IV., on his numerous pilgrimages to Whithorn, 
visited the abbey more than once. In 1491, a horse was 
bought for the king ‘‘ be the way cumand fra Glenluss.”’* 
In 1507 the king and queen—Margaret, sister of Henry 
VIII.—were both at the abbey. The gardens were 
renowned throughout that part of the country, so that it is 
not surprising to find an entry in the Treasurer’s Accounts 
of that year of four shillings given as a gratuity to the 
gardener. 

None of the early abbots were men of distinction. 
Abbot Cuthbert Baillie, who died in 1514, was for two 
years Lord Treasurer of Scotland. Abbot Walter was 
present in Parliament in 1543 and the three following 
years. Shortly before the Reformation, Thomas Hay 
became commendator, and leased the estates to the Earl of 
Cassilis in 1561, thus securing sustentation for himself 
and the surviving monks. By the General Annexation 
Act, the property passed to the Crown in 1587. Alexander 
Gordon, son of the Protestant Bishop of Galloway, obtained 
possession in 1602, and the lands remained with his family 
until re-purchased by the Crown a few years later and 
annexed to the see of Galloway. They were eventually 
erected into a barony and bestowed upon Sir James 
Dalrymple with the title of Lord Glenluce. 

The ruins were thoroughly examined by an architect 
about two years ago and many interesting features brought 
to light, among them the foundations of two altars, 
facing east, in the south arm of the transept, as well as 
some beautiful flooring tiles. 

Very scanty are the details concerning the abbey next in 
order—that of CuLross, in Fifeshire.t As mentioned 
already, it was an offshoot of Kinloss, and was founded in 
1217 by Malcolm, Earl of Fife. It bore in its dedication 
title, in addition to the name of St. Mary, that of St. Serf 





* Treasurer's Accts., vol.i., Rolls Series, p. 182. 


+ Culross was formerly reckoned as belonging to Perthshire, but is now 
included in Fife. 
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(a local saint), the master of St. Kentigern (or Mungo). 
The church was in Early English style, as its remains 
show, and must have been cruciform, as the central tower 
still exists, though no transepts are extant. The former 
choir is still used as the parish church, and the tower, of 
Decorated style, now stands in the position of a western 
tower, the nave having disappeared.* Its site, on a lofty 
eminence, commands a wide view of the Firth of Forth. 
The founder was buried in the minster in 1229.+ The 
monks worked extensive coal-mines, and the place became, 
later in its history, a busy port for trading in coal and salt ; 
as many as 170 foreign ships would sometimes lay off it in 
the Firth to carry abroad its produce. The last abbot of 
the monastery was Alexander, son of Sir James Colville 
of Ochiltree ; his brother, the younger Sir James, eventu- 
ally obtained the possessions by gift from James VI. in 
1609, and was raised to the peerage with the title of Lord 
Colville of Culross. The whole of the abbey buildings, 
with the exception of the portion of the church already 
spoken of, have fallen into hopeless ruin. At the 
Reformation there were nine monks only. 

A curious remnant of Catholic ages still lingered on in 
the old town up to the middle of last century. This wasa 
procession in honour of St. Serf on the ist of July, the 
day. dedicated to his feast, in which the inhabitants marched 
through the streets carrying green boughs in their hands. 
The town cross was decorated with garlands and ribbons, 
and the procession would pass round it many times before 
disbanding to spend the day in amusements. At the 
accession of George III. the festival, whose signification 
had become lost, for the avoiding of too many public 
holidays, was transferred to that king’s birthday, which 
the population, being strong Hanoverians, chose to cele- 
brate. This change led to the abolition of the holiday in 
later times as unmeaning. 

Scarcely more is known of the next foundation. DEER, 
in Buchan, Aberdeenshire, founded in 1219 by William, 





* Ordnance Gazeteer of Scot., vol. ii., p. 323- 


+ Walcott, Ancient Church of Scotland, p. 270. t Gazetcer, |. c. 
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Earl of Buchan, was peopled by monks from Kinloss. 
Its buildings of reddish stone arose on the bank of the 
Ugie, about two miles from the site of the ancient Celtic 
monastery* which St. Columba had called Deer on account 
of the tears (deara) shed by St. Drostan, its first superior, 
at the parting of the two friends.+ The ‘fruitful and 
pleasant bank of the Ugie” was, in the thirteenth century, 
‘‘ probably a lonely waste of marsh and forest,”t owing its 
later agreeableness to the labours of the monks. 

Although the monastery was of considerable size, its 
architecture, judging from its remains, was of a simple 
character. ‘‘ Most of the doors and windows have large 
round arches, but the work has been altogether plain; no 
vestiges of carving, nor even mouldings, are discoverable 
on any part.”§ From investigations made early in the last 
century, it was discovered that the church had been cruci- 
form, consisting of choir, transept, and nave of five bays 
with a north aisle. In total length it measured 150 feet, 
and was 27 feet in width. 

The founder amply endowed the monastery with landed 
property, and added to his gift in later years. He was 
buried in the minster in 1233. The monks acquired the 
additional right of cutting timber in the surrounding 
forests for the repairs necessarily carried out from time to 
time. Later benefactors added to the monastic possessions ; 
these included the revenues of three or four churches. 
From the income of two of these the abbot and monks 
endowed chaplaincies in the Cathedral of St. Machar, 
Aberdeen. | 

No charters or records of this abbey have survived, and 
the known facts of its history which are of general interest 


* Book of Deer, Spalding Club, pref. p. x. 
+ lbid., p. 92. 
t Antig. of Aberd., vol. ii., p. 424. 


§ Cordiner’s Antiquities, p. 43. In connection with this evidence may be 
quoted that of the Chronicle of Melrose (pp. 197, 198), in which the writer, 
relating the voluntary resignation of Abbot Adam in 1267, gives as a reason 
his preference for the beauty of Melrose rather than ‘‘ the presidency over 
the hut (tugurium) of the monks of Deer.” 


|| Aeg?s. Espisc. Aberd., Spalding Club, pp. 66, 95, 108. 
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are but few. Abbot Brice, in 1296, swore fealty to 
Edward I. Abbot Michael, however, in 1314, proffered 
the allegiance of the house to the Bruce. As in so many 
like instances, there is a suspicion that interest, not 
conviction, had much to do with the English sympathies 
of the monks of Deer. In 1543, Robert Keith, brother of 
William, fourth Earl Marischal, was appointed to the 
abbacy by Mary of Guise. At that date there were only 
fourteen monks in the house. Abbot Keith died in 1551 
at Paris, where his tomb may be seen in the Church of the 
Carmelites, near the Place Maubert.* He was succeeded 
by his nephew Robert, a boy of fifteen, who retained 
possession after the Reformation. Though he professedly 
embraced the new religion, he is nevertheless spoken of 
by the ecclesiastical authorities of the time as one ‘‘ who 
debursed his money to the enemies of God, to prosecute 
his servants and banish them out of the realm.”+ The 
monastic property was eventually erected into a barony 
and bestowed upon the Keith family. 

The Abbey of BALMERINO, in Fifeshire, was founded in 
1229, by Queen Ermengarde, widow of William the Lion, 
and her son, Alexander II. The site of the monastery, 
on the south bank of the Tay, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, was one of unusual beauty. The spot was a 
favourite resort of the queen on account of its health- 
fulness. The buildings were ready for occupation by 
December, 1229, for the preliminary arrangements had been 
made two years previously, and the work put in hand. 
The monks for the foundation, with Abbot Alan, their 
first superior, were sent from Melrose. 

All the traditional accounts of the abbey represent its 
buildings as very magnificent. As far as it is possible to 
ascertain from the ruins, the church seems to have been 
cruciform. Its nave of six bays had north and south 
aisles and the transepts had also an eastern aisle in each 





* Spotiswood, Religious Houses, p. 423. 

+ Booke of the Universall Kirk, vol. i., p. 155. 

t **Monasterium fundavit Ermengarda memorabilis femina, Alexandro 
filio non solum consulente, sed et adjuvante et promovente aedificia, 
munificentia in Religiosos inexhausta.”"—Fr. Hay’s MS. Scotia Sacra, 
quoted in Balmerino andits Abbey, p. 58. 
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wing, affording room for six altars; the short choir 
had no aisles.* In total length the church measured 
some 235 feet. The only perfect portion of the conventual 
buildings is a fragment of the fine chapter house. It 
stands on the eastern side of the quadrangle, which, 
contrary to ordinary usage, is, like that of Melrose, on the 
north of the church. The groined roof, of great beauty, 
rests on octagonal pillars. 

The royal foundress amply endowed the monastery with 
landed property in the neighbourhood and with the 
revenues of the parish church. The gift was confirmed by 
a charter of King Alexander in which the possessions are 
declared to be granted in free right of saltworks, fishings, 
and the like, with exemption from all tolls, taxes and 
services of any kind, ‘‘so that none soever of those things 
can be demanded from them throughout the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, except their prayers alone.”+ 

The liberality of the king and his mother was imitated 
by other lesser benefactors. After the queen’s death and 
burial in the abbey church in 1233, Alexander continued to 
show a special interest in the house and added further 
donations. His sister Marjorie, Countess of Pembroke, 
became a generous benefactress in landed property also. 
King Robert the Bruce confirmed all the privileges of the 
abbey in 1318, and added a valuable grant of fisheries on the 
north side of the Tay. Besides Balmerino, the monastery 
owned at least two more parish churches, those of Barry 
and Logie Murdoch. Subsequent monarchs repeated the 
confirmation of the charters of Alexander and Robert. 
The accumulated possessions of the monks through three 
centuries in landed property alone are estimated as worth, 
at the present time, more than £10,000 per annum.? 

The annals of Balmerino are somewhat barren of 
interesting events. None of the abbots were greatly 
distinguished, nor did the abbey produce any notable 


* Mr. G. S. Aitkin, F.S.A., in his Abbeys of Arbroath, Balmerino, and 
Lindores, has cleverly reconstructed the ground-plan of this church from 
examination of the existing remains. 

+ Concluding clause of charter, quoted by Mr. Campbell in Balmerino 
and its Abbey, p. 61. + Jbid., p. 129, note. 
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monks. Abbot William de Perisby was unfortunately 
drowned on returning from the marriage of Princess 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander III., with Eric, King of 
Norway, in 1281. The ship was shattered to pieces upon 
some rocks, and the abbot, after clinging to a spar for a 
long time, at last perished. In 1296 Abbot William II., 
in what might almost be designated the customary 
manner of prelates of his Order, paid allegiance to 
Edward I. of England at Berwick, and, like Abbot Michael 
of Deer, as promptly turned round to the Bruce when 
England had been smitten. In 1416, Abbot John Hayles 
was one of the commissioners appointed to treat for the 
ransom of James I., at that time ‘ detained” at the court 
of Henry IV. of England. Thesame abbot was engaged 
in other embassies, one of them being to the Court of 
Rome for James I. He is the only prelate of the house 
who seems to have taken much part in public affairs until the 
time of Abbot Robert, the last real superior. The name of 
this abbot appears in connection with a Royal Commission 
for the consideration of the privileges of the universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen in 1532. He was 
present also, only a year before his death, at the trial of 
Walter Myln for heresy in 1558. It would appear that 
Abbot Robert, in view of the approaching storm of the 
Reformation, made more frequent use than had yet been 
done of the system of feuing out the monastic lands. 
From the very beginning of his rule these leases began to 
be so numerous that most of the pre-Reformation charters 
of this monastery which are still extant are signed by 
him. 

Alexander II., the co-founder, paid many visits to 
Balmerino at various times. He is present at Queen 
Ermengarde’s funeral in 1233 ; he dates one of his charters 
thence in April, 1234, and in the following August he is 
again there. No other monarch seems to have visited the 
abbey till James V., who was there in 1539, as the date of 
a charter proves. According to Miss Strickland, James 
removed his first queen, Magdalene of France, from 
Holyrood Palace to Balmerino in 1537, in the hope of 
arresting the disease which was to carry her off during the 
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first months of their married life. There appears little 
proof, however, for the assertion.* Queen Mary spent a 
week there in 1564, but would, no doubt, be lodged in the 
house of Hay, the commendator. 

Balmerino had not to wait for the destruction dealt to so 
many Scottish monasteries by a mob of so-called Reformers ; 
the first blows were aimed from another quarter. English 
soldiers, bent upon pillage and overthrow, attacked the 
abbey under Admiral Wyndham, on Christmas night, 
1547, and gave it to the flames. It is quite likely that 
some repairs were made during the years that intervened 
before the Reformation came to finish the destruction ; 
fire does not burn stone walls, and the building might 
soon have been made habitable again. In any case the 
mob that.attacked Lindores found something to ruin here 
also. The translator of Lesley, after speaking of the 
leaders, Moray and Argyll, continues: ‘‘ Heirefter cumis 
flowing and fleeting unto thame, as til a pudle of al 
vice, troupis of the common peple, of the slychtest 
sort, tha flie to the monasteries of Lendores and 
Balmerino.”’+ 

The shock of these events hastened the death of the 
aged abbot, who did not survive them by more than a few 
months. John Hay became the commendator at the 
Reformation, and was succeeded by three other Protestant 
owners before the property was made a barony in 1603, 
and bestowed with the title of Lord Balmerino upon Sir 
James Elphinstone. At least two of the monks continued 
to live in the precincts till 1586. From a charter of 1588 
it is evident that the church had been practically 





* Lives of Queens of Scot., vol. i., p. 322. This facile writer is sometimes 
too imaginative in her descriptions. Upon a mere sentence in Martine’s 
History of St. Andrews, she builds up a whole series of events which no 
contemporary author mentions. Martine says: ‘‘ Being a tender lady, 
the physicians choosed this place (St. Andrews) and the abbacie of 
Balmerinoch, as having the best aers of any places in the kingdom, for her 
residence and abode.” He does not say that she went to Balmerino, yet 
Miss Strickland finds this sufficient text for a detailed description of the 
queen’s departure for the abbey and the benefits received there. 


+ Fr. James Dalrymple, translation of Lesley’s De origine, moribus, ef 
rebus gestis Scotorum, lib. x., Fort Augustus MS, 
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demolished by that time, as it conveys ‘‘the place upon 
which the monastery church of Balmerino was of old 
situated.”’* . 

The last Cistercian foundation made in Scotland was 
that of SWEETHEART, in Kirkcudbrightshire, about eight 
miles from Dumfries. It was founded by the Lady 
Devorgilla, daughter of Alan, Lord of Galloway, and 
mother of John Baliol, the ‘‘ vassal king” of Scotland. 
Devorgilla’s husband, John de Baliol, died at Barnard 
Castle, Durham, the family residence, in 1269, and was 
there buried. His faithful wife caused his heart to be 
embalmed and placed in a casket of ivory and silver, 
which she kept always by her side. Wyntoun, in his 
quaint verse, tells how ‘‘alwayis quhen scho yhed til met” 
—even when at meals—she would have the casket near 
her to keep the memory of ‘‘hyr lord” always fresh. In 
1275 she built the abbey, and caused the heart so dear to 
her to be enshrined within its walls; its presence there 
gave birth to the popular designation of Sweetheart, 
though its more prosaic title was New Abbey, to 
distinguish it from the older foundation of Dundrennan in 
the same county. 

The beautiful church was chiefly in Early English style. 
It measured 203 feet in extreme length, and consisted of a 
nave with aisles of six bays, transepts measuring 115 feet 
in length, having two eastern chapels in each wing, and 
an aisleless choir. The central tower was 92 feet high. 
The west window contained a splendid specimen of wheel 
tracery. On the south side of the sanctuary two sedilia 
only—an exception to the general rule—afforded seats for 
the officiating clergy, or more probably for the priest and 
his minister. The monastic buildings on the south of the 
church have entirely disappeared ; they were surrounded 
by a fine granite precinct wall eight or ten feet high, 
which still survives to a great extent. The foundress was 
buried in the church in 1290, and from the wording of the 
epitaph composed for her tomb by Hugh de Burgh, Prior 
of Lanercost, it would appear that her husband’s heart 


* Regis. Mag. Sigill. (1588) No. 1608, 
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was translated from its former resting place and entombed 
with her.* 

Little is known of the history of the monastery. Abbot 
John swore allegiance to Edward I. in 1296, and was, in 
consequence, restored to the free possession of the abbey 
lands. In 1331 Sweetheart Abbey was suffering from the 
effects of the War of Independence. A charter granting 
the Church of Crossmichael to the monks gives as a reason 
‘‘the well-known poverty of the said abbey.”+ The most 
noted of the abbots was Gilbert Brown, the last superior. 
He did not succeed to his charge until after the Reforma- 
tion, but continued to be, nevertheless, a staunch upholder 
of the Old Faith, and an active opponent of Protestantism. 
From a charter in which he grants John, Master of 
Maxwell, the Isle of Lochkindeloct, in 1577, we learn that 
the gift was a return for the protection afforded to the 
abbey by that nobleman, who had refused to obey the 
order of the Lords of the Congregation and demolish the 
monastery ‘‘quhair he was maist part brocht up in his 
youth.”} The connection of the abbot with the Maxwell 
family and his intrepid practice and preaching of 
Catholicity brought many troubles upon his head. In 
1578 and 1588 he was denounced in the General Assembly 
with enticing the people to ‘‘papistrie.” His enemies 
represented him as ‘‘a famous, excommunicat, forfaulted, 
perverting papist,” who ‘‘kept in ignorance (ze, of 
Protestant tenets) almost the haill south-west parts of 
Scotland.”§ In 1590 he is referred to in a charter as 
‘late abbot”; in 1592 Leslie was commendator.|| In 
1605 he was seized, in spite of the resistance of the whole 
countryside and zealous attempts to rescue him, and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. In 1609 the Protestant Arch- 

* “Da Dervorvillae requie, Rex summe, potiri, 
Quam tegit iste lapis cor pariterque viri.”’ 
Chron. de Lanercost, Maitland Club, p. 133. 

Devorgilla was the foundress of Balliol College, Oxford, and the donor 


of the old bridge at Dumfries, which originally numbered thirteen arches, 
and had a chapel upon it. 


+t Archeol. Collec., vol. X., p. 7. t Lbid., p. 9 
§ Chambers, Domestic Annals, vol. i., p. 390. 
| ‘‘ Gilbertus olim abbas.” —Regis. Magni Sigilli, 1590, No. 1805. 
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bishop of Glasgow, Spottiswood, broke into the house of 
the abbot, ‘‘and having found a great number of popish 
books, copes, chalices, pictures, images and such other 
popish trash . . . at a great confluence of people in 
the hie street of the burgh of Dumfries, did burn all those 
copes, vestments and chalices”*; the books he was allowed 
to retain for himself. Abbot Brown was banished the 
realm, and died in Paris, where he had become Rector of 
the Scots Colleget in 1612. 

The monastic lands became the property of Sir Robert 
Spottiswood in 1624, when they were erected into a barony 
with the title of Lord New Abbey. The buildings which 
had been spared by Lord Herries became, as usual, a 
quarry for cut stone, until in 1779 the parish minister 
managed to raise a fund and purchased them for the paltry 
sum of forty guineas. This put a stop to the dilapidations, 
and in course of time the ruins were put into decent order 
by the clearing away of debris and strengthening of the 
parts most decayed. The roofless church with its nave, 
choir, transepts, central tower and one of its aisles, forms 


a charming picture amid the strikingly beautiful woodland 
scenery which surrounds it. 

Sweetheart Abbey closes the record of the Cistercian 
houses of Scotland, those eloquent witnesses, even in the 
crumbling fragments which remain to us, of the influence 
once exercised in the land in Catholic ages by an illustrious 
Religious Order. 


MICHAEL Barrett, O.S.B. 





* Chambers, Domestic Annals, vol. i., p. 422. 
+ Walcott, Ancient Church of Scot., p. 289. 





Art. V.—IS MACBETH A STUDY OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH ? 


ET me begin by frankly professing to maintain the 
thesis that ‘‘Shakespeare meant the drama of 
Macbeth as a study of the character of Queen Elizabeth.” 
Such an unwonted exegesis can only hope for a favourable 
hearing if backed up by internal and external evidence ; 
and, happily, this kind of corroboration is not wanting. 
But, that the mass of evidence may be given a recognisable 
order, the proofs shall be set down in their chronological 
sequence as they suggested themselves to the present 
writer. 
In Henry VIIT., act 4, sc. 1, one of the gentlemen 
who had been present at the coronation of Anne Bullen 
describes the crush in the Abbey as being so great that— 


‘*No man living 
Could say ‘ This is my wife there ; all were woven 
So strangely in one place.’” 


The contrast between the meekness and virtue of 
Catherine and the lewdness of her rival made it not 
unnatural to suppose that the whole play had been written 
as a defence of the old line against the offspring of Anne 
Bullen. To the occupants of the stalls and pit at 
Blackfriars or the Globe, the hint that no one, not even 
the king, could say ‘‘ This is my wife,” would not be 
thrown away. 

Later on, whilst reading Macbeth, the entire drama 
seemed full of Queen Elizabeth and the dramatic death 
of her kinswoman, Mary, Queen of Scots. The following 
Steps were taken to verify this conjecture. 

8 








98 IS “MACBETH” A STUDY 


Naturally, the first search was for evidence that 
Shakespeare used the player as a mouthpiece for his 
own views on current topics. Abundance of proof was 
at once forthcoming. It had often been remarked by 
commentators that Macbeth itself contained a reference 
to Father Garnet, hanged for his share in the Gunpowder 
Plot, whose doctrine on equivocation had excited great 
surprise. The passage runs thus, Macéeth, act 2, sc. 3: 

‘* Here's a farmer that hanged himself on the expectation of plenty ... 
Faith, here’s an equivocator that could swear in both the scales against 
either scale ; who committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not 
equivocate to Heaven: O ! come in, equivocator.” 

Without passing a judgment on the validity of this 
exegesis, we are on firmer ground in Hamlet. The first 
interview between Hamlet and the players is almost a 
homily on the use to be made of the stage for influencing 
current events: ‘‘ Do you hear, let them be well used ; for 
they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time: 
after your death you were better have a bad epitaph than 
their ill report while you live” (Hamlet, act 2, sc. 2). A 
little earlier in the same scene, Rosencranz remarks that 
the players’ absence from the city was to be attributed to an 
inhibition: ‘‘I think, their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. . . . But there is, sir, an eyry of 
children, little eyases, that cry out on the top of question, 
and are most tyrannically clapped for it: these are now 
the fashion ; and so berattle the common stages—so they 
call them—that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose 
quills, and dare scarce come thither” (¢b¢d). This would 
seem to refer either to the Order in Council of July, 1600, 
limiting the number of playhouses in London to two, or to 
the licence given January, 1603-1604, to the children of the 
Queen’s Revels to play at Blackfriars theatre—a building 
belonging to the company of which Shakespeare was a 
member. 

But it has been already admitted by competent authorities 
that certain passages of Richard IJ. were omitted as too 
inflammatory. Let us bear in mind that Richard IJ. was 
published in 1597, the year of the second Armada, in order 
to appreciate Professor Dowden’s words: ‘‘ It is probable 
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that these lines (act 4, sc. 1, lines 154-318) were written 
as part of the original play, but, relating as they did to the 
deposition of a king, had been omitted for fear of giving 
offence at a time when the Pope and Catholic princes were 
exhorting her subjects to dethrone Elizabeth.” Again, the 
dramatist’s Henry VIII. is.dated in the reign of James 
from internal evidence. Mr. Arnold says, ‘‘ Anne Boleyn 
does not appear in the most favourable light, while 
Catherine of Arragon is represented as an inspired saint 
and an heroic woman ; this makes it certain that the play 
was produced in the reign of James I., whose Spanish 
sympathies were notorious, and not in that of Elizabeth, 
who would not have endured the slightest mention of her 
mother” (History of English Literature, chap. 3, p. 206). 

Satisfactory proof having been found that Shakespeare 
held the mirror up to nature, especially to the nature 
around him in flesh and blood, the next step was to 
account for his representing Elizabeth, as we supposed, 
under the mask of Lady Macbeth. Such a representation 
would only come from an enemy of the queen. The 
first clue that came to light was Chettle’s well-known 
remark that on Elizabeth’s death the ‘‘ silver-tongued 
Melicert ” (z.e., Shakespeare) had written no ode or elegy. 

A little further examination put the entire matter in the 
clearest light. 

Students of Shakespeare are aware of the friendship 
between the poet and Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, whose father had been a friend to the 
cause of Mary Stuart. It would seem that the spirit of 
dissatisfaction had passed from sire to son. Certainly 
when the ill-timed revolt of Essex was being hatched, in 
1601, suspicion was avoided by meeting at Drury House, 
the residence of Shakespeare’s patron-friend. On the eve 
of the rising, a play entitled Richard JI. was performed by 
order of Essex. No one was more deeply implicated than 
Southampton. The poet himself seems to have been 
concerned in the plot, which resulted in the execution of 
Essex and the imprisonment of Southampton in the 
Tower. Thus we have reason to account for the poet’s 
dislike of the Queen who had imprisoned his friend in 
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the Tower till his death. As James set the prisoner free 
on his accession to the throne, it is not far to seek for 
the motives of the poet’s adherence to the rising sun. 

A further piece of evidence of no special weight by itself, 
yet confirmatory of stronger proofs, is the phenomenon of 
the poet’s tragedies. They form a dramatic nucleus centred 
round the years 1601-1606. In rapid succession we have 
Julius Caesar, Othello, King Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 
It is well nigh impossible that the political uprising, whilst 
influencing the poet’s action and almost costing his life, 
had no outlet through his ready pen. And we may feel 
sure that the sad ending of Mary Queen of Scots had more 
than a minor place in the speeches of the men who were 
goading London to rise. In many ways the beautiful and 
unfortunate Scotswoman had won the hearts of chivalrous 
Englishmen. To not a few she was the de jure, if not the 
de facto, Sovereign of England. In their eyes she had 
borne her great griefs patiently. Nor, to their way of 
thinking, could the so-called plots which had centred 
round her prison justify that greatest of all social crimes, 
abuse of the sacred laws of hospitality and kinship. There 
was a strong feeling abroad in the country that England 
had been lowered in the eyes of the world by a foul 
unnatural crime, which in its own time would bring woe 
upon the land. Is it no more than a coincidence that the 
great poet, who may be said to have had his hand on the 
heart of his country, has given five successive tragedies 
in each of which figures an unnatural deed of infamy? 
It may be answered that the ‘‘/oca communia” of tragedy 
are these same unnatural deeds. Even were we to concede 
this, which we cannot feel ourselves compelled to do, we 
are yet faced with the coincidence that at a certain period 
of the poet’s life, partially synchronous with the political 
uprising of Essex and subsequent to Mary’s execution, the 
poet’s mind could find sufficient outlet only in a sublime 
series of tragedies. 

Julius Cesar, the first of the group, is the history of 
the cruel assassination of a friend by his friend—a crime 
against natural feeling, which the political plea urged in 
its defence could not justify. The tragedy only draws to 
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a close when the sin has been blotted out by the vengeance 
of the murdered Ceesar. 

Othello is a dramatic representation of the evils following 
upon jealousy. The murder of a faithful wife is but the 
prelude to a broken heart and suicide. 

The tragedy of King Lear depends upon the contrast 
between the blind affectionateness of a father, and the 
heartless, unchildlike cruelty of his daughters. As in the 
preceding dramas, Heaven avenges the unnatural crimes. 
Nothing could exceed in simplicity the expedient for 
bringing Goneril and Regan to an untimely end. But its 
very elementariness shows us the author deeply in earnest 
about the fate to be meted out to unnatural wickedness. 

Hamlet gives a new version to the same punishment 
due to unnatural crimes. The murder of a brother becomes 
for a while the stepping-stone to sovereignty. But, in the 
end, vengeance is wreaked on the fratricide: the guilty 
king falls by the sword of the murdered man’s son. It is 
significant that the play was first acted in 1602, and first 
published in 1603—the year of Elizabeth’s death. The 
second quarto edition, published in 1604, differs materially 
from the first. In the edition of 1603, Hamlet’s madness 
is much more pronounced, and the Queen’s innocence of 
her husband’s murder much more explicitly stated. 

Perhaps the madness which Hamlet has to feign in 
order to avoid arrest may have been suggested by the 
poet’s prudential silence. In this supposition, Hamlet’s 
use of the stage as a vehicle for his inner feelings is 
significant. 

In Hamlet the poet seems to have approached, as cle=cly 
as might be, to a histrionic representation of what he 
would consider the great crime of Elizabeth’s reign. Like 
Macbeth, its interest never abates. There is less of the 
thrust and parry of mere word-play so dear to the play- 
goers of the city. The writer of both tragedies has a 
solemn lesson to inculcate, under his breath, for those who 
can decipher hints and whisperings. 

Let us here remind ourselves of the wide power granted 
to play-wrights and players by the nature of their office. 
A gesture may give point to a phrase which otherwise 
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might pass unnoticed. How much may mere accent be 
made to say? Indeed, one of the secrets of successful 
play-writing is to leave a great deal unsaid. To rouse an 
audience, the plot must not be easily discoverable from the 
libretto, but must depend in part on the actor’s tone of 
voice, his gestures, and the very mounting of the piece. 
We may convince ourselves of this by imagining the 
signs of recognition which would greet, at the present, 
any mention of ‘‘ Paul” or an ‘‘absent-minded ” person. 
Now, from what we may gather, we are probably right in 
surmising that the neighbourhood of Blackfriars was the 
very hot-bed of the uprising. The men who crowded its 
inns were a play-going people, keenly interested in the 
nation’s affairs, and alive to every reference to current 
events. Essex accurately measured them when he ordered 
Richard IT, to be played on the eve.of his outbreak. 

The series of unnatural crimes against friend and 
sovereign, wife, father, and brother is succeeded by a 
tragedy based on a crime against a kinsman, sovereign, 
and guest. 

Having made the foregoing steps fairly probable, it was 
finally necessary to analyse the plot of Macbeth and 
contrast it with the historic events which it was supposed 
to delineate. According to Malone and other competent 
critics, Macbeth could not have been written earlier than 
1606, three years after the coronation of James, the son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Evidently the play had been 
recognised as suitable to the circumstances of his nationality 
and history. Thus, we find the king’s visit to Oxford in 
1603 marked by a play, or interlude, called Macbeth, 
performed in the king’s presence. 

A succinct statement of the points of resemblance 
between the play and the execution of Mary, at Elizabeth’s 
command, may now be made. 

(1) It is the only play of which Shakespeare lays the 
plot in Scotland. This could hardly fail to please a 
Scottish king ; and we have seen that this fitness with 
circumstances had already been recognised by the 
University authorities at Oxford. 

(2) The play is based on the murder of a kinsman, 
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sovereign, and guest. Mary Stuart was kinswoman, 
queen (in the eyes of her adherents), and guest of 
Elizabeth. 

(3) The outcome of the ‘‘ vaulting ambition,” which 
overleaps itself, is that the sovereignty passes from Macbeth 
to the son of the murdered sovereign; just as the crown 
of England passed, on Elizabeth’s death, to James, the 
son of Mary. 

Lady Macbeth may fairly be considered one of the 
strongest and most unfathomable characters created by the 
poet. Her very strength wins our sympathy, deeply as 
we condemn her crime. In the stern solitariness of her 
counsels she has not a few points of psychological resem- 
blance to the sovereign whose maiden hand had grasped 
the sceptre of the conqueror with an iron hold that kept 
England from falling to pieces in the day of national 
stress. Though the opinion is sure to find disapproval, I 
confess she seems to me to be the centre of the drama. 
From the very first, she not only knows her own mind 
without being stimulated by witches, but she knows her 
husband’s mind too, accurately diagnoses his faintness of 
purpose, and, so to say, puts the dagger in his hand. He 
has no plans. She is never caught unprepared. She has 
always a clear view of things and eventualities. No 
sooner is it announced that Duncan is coming under 
her roof than her scheme is formed, her mind made up; 
and in the whole course of the murderous plot, whilst her 
weak-willed spouse is frightened by trifles, nothing is able 
to bend her from her purpose. Nowadays we should be 
inclined to say that she had hypnotised her meeker partner, 
and, in so far as hypnotic action is the influence of a strong 
will over a weaker, we should not be far from the truth. 

(4) Only once did she break down, when she had tried 
her womanly heart too much; and even then she would 
have buried the dagger in Duncan’s heart— 


‘“* Had he not-resembled 
My father as he slept” (act ii., sc. 2, line 12). 


Why her father? Is there here no reference to the father 
of Elizabeth through whom she was kinswoman to Mary ? 
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(5) One of the most poetic creations of the author is 
the beautiful stanza pronounced by Macbeth (act ii., sc. 2, 
line 35): 

‘* Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more! 
Macbeth doth murder sleep!’ . 
Still it cried, ‘Sleep no more! to all the house : 
‘ Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ ” 


What surprises us is that henceforth Macbeth’s repose is 
not remarkable for its interruptions. On the whole, he 
has the blessing of 


‘Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care.” 


It is noteworthy, however, that this very striking idea is 
still more strikingly wrought out in Lady Macbeth. The 
dramatic force of her strange night wanderings can hardly 
be exceeded. Were we asked to give the highest example 
of a sublime emotion enkindled by the simplest apparatus 
rhetoricus, we should hesitate long before passing by this 
scene. Only three characters are introduced, the fewest 


and simplest words are spoken; yet he must be a strong 
soul who can even read it without a thrill of fear and of 
inexplicable pity, such as I, for one, have always felt for 
the lonely, childless, friendless figure of the dying Eliza- 
beth. But it is not eXaggeration to say that the last days 
of the queen are even more melancholy and striking than 
their dramatic type. ‘*‘She called for a sword to be con- 
stantly beside her, and thrust it from time to time through 
the arras.’”* ‘The queen, during the paroxysms of her 
disorder, had been alarmed at the frightful phantoms 
conjured up by her imagination. At length she obstinately 
refused to return to her bed, and sat both day and night on 
a stool, bolstered up with cushions, having her finger in 
her mouth and her eyes fixed on the floor, seldom con- 
descending to speak, and rejecting every offer of nourish- 
ment.”+ It is beside the point to urge that this account 
may or may not be accurately historical. What we have 
* Green, History, c. viii., sect. 8. 


1 Lingard, History, vol. vi., c. 9. 
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to consider is that the playgoers of Blackfriars or the 
Globe in A.D. 1606, on hearing Lady Macbeth cry out— 


‘“* What, will these hands ne'er be clean? . . . Here's the smell of 
the blood still: all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand” (act v., sc. 1)— 


would recall the gossip about the death-bed of Elizabeth. 

(6) We may remark that Shakespeare has made many 
additions to the source of the play, Holinshed’s Chronicle. 
The whole character of Lady Macbeth is the poet’s own 
creation. In the preface to the Clarendon Press Macbeth, 
apropos of the double authorship, the learned editors 
write: ‘‘ We might suppose, therefore, that after drawing 
out the scheme of J/acbeth, Shakespeare reserved to himself 
all the scenes in which Macbeth or Lady Macbeth appeared 
and left the rest to the assistant” (p. xii.). The incident 
of murdered sleep is entirely the poet’s brilliant fancy. 

We have one remark to make. It seems quite impossible 
that Shakespeare should not have recognised the resem- 
blance between Duncan and Mary, between Lady Macbeth, 
the instigatrix of the murder, and Elizabeth, the sovereign 
who commanded Mary’s execution. And if the thought 
could not fail to be in his mind, the intention must surely 
have been present to his will. The resemblances, indeed, 
might have been made clearer. But then the play could 
not have been acted in 1606 before a London audience, 
which was sure to contain many a gay gallant who pre- 
ferred brave and merry Bess of English blood to the 
Scottish sot and pedant who occupied but could not grace 
her throne. 

The next step was to examine the text with a view of 
confirming the already weighty evidence. The following 
selections may be made :— 


l. Texts relating to Duncan as kinsman, sovereign, and 
guest of Macbeth. 


‘* Let's after him, 
Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 
It is a peerless kinsman" (act i., sc. 4, line 56). 
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** Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night" (act i., sc. 6, line 24). 


3. Particular notice must be taken of act i., sc. 7, lines 
1-28, especially— 

** He's here in double trust : 
First, as I am his &énsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his ost, 
Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking off ;”’ etc. 


Let us remark (a) Macbeth speaks of a double trust ; yet 
in point of fact he makes mention of three, ‘‘ kinsman, 
subject, guest.”” To the playgoers of Blackfriars who 
sympathised with Mary, the allusion could hardly be more 
transparent. 

(6) The whole description beginning, ‘‘ Besides, this 
Duncan,” etc., would be, to their minds, a panegyric of 


Mary. 

(c) ‘* Who should against his murderer shut the door” 
is pointless in the play. But if referred to Mary’s flight 
from her Scottish enemies, it receives meaning and force. 


Il. Zexts relating to Elizabeth and the state of things 
during her reign. 


1. Duncan says (act i., sc. 4, 35-48): 


** Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know, 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland.” 
MACBETH (aside): ‘The Prince of Cumberland! That is a step 
On which I must fall down, or else o’erleap, 
For in my way it lies.” 


3. Lady Macbeth says (act i., sc. 5, 36-68) : 


‘¢ The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
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And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-ful 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood ; 
Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it. 

Your face, my thane, is as a bock where men 
May read strange matters ; to beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue: look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it. He that's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 

This night's great business into my dispatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.” 


3. Macbeth says (act i., sc. 7, 31): 
** We will proceed no further in this business : 


He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 


Compare this with act ili., sc. 1, 119, etc. : 
‘‘ For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whose loves I may not drop,” etc. 


We can hardly fail to be reminded of Elizabeth’s protest 


to the Danish, Scottish, and French courts that she was 
innocent of the murder. The interview between Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth is suggestive of the interview between 
Elizabeth and her minister previous to the execution. 

The plan of casting the blame upon the custodians of 
the murdered sovereign is paralleled by Elizabeth’s plea 
that Mary’s execution was not her own act, but her 
minister’s. 

4. Act v., sc. I: 

GENTLEWOMAN: ‘‘ Since his majesty went into the field, I have seen her 
rise from her bed, throw her nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep.” 

This passage is a strong confirmation of our theory. It 
is evident that this incident has nothing whatever to do 
with the play. By itself it is unintelligible. But when 
played at Blackfriars it would recall a definite fact. Can 
we help being reminded of Elizabeth’s hesitation to sign 
the fatal death-warrant which played such an important 


part in the tragic end of Mary? 
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Act iv., sc. 3, would represent the current Jacobite 
appreciation of Elizabeth’s reign. 


Ill. Zexts referring to James and his relationship to Mary. 
1. Act ili., sc. 1, 53, etc. : 


MACBETH: ‘ There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear . 
» . « then, prophet-like, 

They hailed him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding.” 


How powerfully would this appeal to the friends of James, 
aud enemies of the late childless queen ! 

2. A remarkable confirmation is found in act iv., sc. 1, 
85. There is an apparition of a child crowned, with a tree 
in his hand. Macbeth cries out : 

« . « « Wimt 6 this, 
That rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ?” 


Then there is a show of eight kings, the last with a glass 
in his hand. Macbeth again cries out: 


“« And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble-sceptres carry.”’ 


The learned authors of the Clarendon Press edition 
write: ‘‘In the glass are shown the many more kings of 
the same race who, as the poet predicts, were to succeed 
the then King James in the sovereignty of the three 
kingdoms. Mary Stuart ts left out of the show. . , 
The two balls here mentioned probably refer to the double 
coronation of James at Scone and Westminster. The 
three sceptres, of course, symbolise the three kingdoms, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.” In act iv., sc. 3, lines 
100-114: 


MacpuFF: “* . . . O Scotland, Scotland!” 
MALCOLM: “ If such a one be fit to govern, speak.” 
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MacpuFF: “ Fit to govern! 
No, not to live. O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody-sceptred, 
When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again, 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursed, 
And does blaspheme his breed? Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; ¢he queen, that bore thee, 
Oft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she lived.” 


Taken in conjunction with the passage beginning, 
‘‘ Besides, this Duncan,” etc., quoted above, the reference 
to Mary Stuart could hardly escape an adherent of the 
Stuarts were he present at the play. 

4. One last confirmation is found in Malcolm’s farewell 
speech, act v., sc. 7: 

‘* My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour named 
- . . this fiend-like queen, 


Who, as 'tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life.” 


There may be an occult reference to the order or 
baronetcy created by James. The whole play ends fitly, 
from a Jacobite standpoint, with a parting remembrance of 
“the fiend-like queen, who, as ’tis thought, by self and 
violent hands, took off her life.” 

The weight of evidence we have brought may fairly be 
considered to have made the foregoing explanation at least 
probable. But if we give it probability, we shall find it 
difficult not to go further and admit its practical certainty. 
The circumstantial evidence is cumulative and many-sided. 
The view we have attempted to defend is not a mere 
phantasy devoid of all corroboration. On the contrary, it 
fits into the historic background of the author’s life; it 
gives a reasonable account of the phenomenon of his 
greatest dramas; it has a striking self-consistency ; it 
displaces none of the events of the time, but harmonises 
with them and throws light upon them; it illustrates or 
borrows light from the characters of the chief actors in 
English affairs of the time of Elizabeth and James; it 
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does not rest on a few isolated guesses, but on a solid 
platform of proof; finally, it shows our greatest dramatist 
fully alive to the truth that, whatever place the Ideal holds 
in zsthetic culture, the sphere of immortal Art is only 
entered by the few who transmit to posterity, under direct 
or feigned personalities, some of the throng of mortals 
with whom their lives have been passed. 


VINCENT J. McNAss. 








Art. VI.—CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


HE desire of truth, for its own sake and for the satisfy- 
ing of that craving for certainty which is inherent in 
every human breast, is the noblest impulse with which 
man has been naturally endowed by his Creator.* His 
proudest boast is that, being a man, he is led by his 
reason, step by step, towards the goal of knowledge ; his 
greatest misfortune, that in his search he may be hindered 
or turned from his path by more or less trivial circum- 
stances over which, unless trained by a rigorous discipline 
to make use of constant circumspection, he has small 
control.+ It matters little of what kind, or of what prac- 
tical value the truth may be: so long as it is truth, it has 
that in its nature which draws him towards it, and impels 
him, according to his power and ability, to investigate it. 
And this noticeable characteristic of man’s nature, the 
lack of which at once stigmatises his intellectual capacity, 
is the more strong in proportion as the practical bearing of 
the particular truth is important. 

Now, though to many it will appear an obvious truism, 
it is well to lay down first of all, as an incontrovertible 
position, that reason and revelation—if any such thing be— 
can never be antagonistic.; A careful consideration of 


* & 7d rots 6pOaduots Brérew Hdd, Td Tots THs sone pane 8Evdepneiv bore 
Bbavuacriv.— het. ad Alexand., cap. i.; also Contra Gent., lib. i., cap. ii. 
‘Inter omnia vero studia hominum sapientiae studium est pavlactin, 
sublimius, et utilius et iucundius.” 


+ Cfr., Summa Theologica, 1., ah 1, a. i, ad primum. 


t Cfr., Contra Gentes, cap. vii.:; also B. St. Hilaire: ‘‘Sur une foule 
de" points il (the philosopher) se trouvera d’accord avec la religion ; et il 
pourra joindre alors aux égards que conseillent toujours les convenances 
sociales, cette adhésion, bien autrement intime, d’un coeur que se rend 
librement a la verité partout ot il la voit” (Met. d Aristéte, p. 245). ‘*On 
peut n’étre pas chrétien, c ‘est le droit que réclame la libre pensée; mais 
c'est une témérité aveugle et injuste que de réprouver le Christianisme sans 
chercher d’abord 4 le bien entendre. Ou il faut proscrire toutes les reli- 
gions, ce qui est un insupportable mépris de I’ humanite ; ou il faut écouter 
celle-la et la vénérer plus que toutes les autres” (/b7d). 
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the common origin of these two sources of certainty points 
to the one conclusion that, where their dicta are in conflict, 
the contradiction is only an apparent one ; or the revelation 
is not genuine as it professes to be; or the truth of reason 
will not stand the test which reason itself imposes upon its 
own utterance. Instances of false reasoning, of conclusions 
apparently true yet derived from false or unproven pre- 
misses, are common enough to make us pause before 
casting aside the claim of revelation on @ priori grounds, 
in favour of what appears to be even the final word of 
science or so-called philosophy. Generalisations, specious 
hypotheses and theories, are so generally taking the place 
of the cautious and elaborated proof which the Scholastic 
System requires before it will give its consent to a proposi- 
tion, that it is hardly to be wondered at when we find men 
to-day turning further than ever from a philosophy which 
offers as certain little that has the novelty they admire, much 
that is uncompromisingly hard and distasteful to them, 
and, moreover, which will not accept the easy-going and 
off-hand solutions of questions, or the fantastic systems 
built upon masses of pure assumption with which they are 
familiar. And yet the Scholastic or Christian Philosophy, 
abstracting altogether from its intrinsic evidence and 
truth, is the only one beside which revelation is co-ordinate 
and intelligible. It requires positions to be proved before 
they are laid down. It sifts and weighs, stripping the 
husks of opinion and error from the kernel of truth by a 
process of distinctions which, to the layman, appears mere 
tedious hair-splitting. It tests, and discusses, and argues ; 
and, if the conclusion or system will not stand the strain, 
it condemns. 

It is for reasons such as these principally that scholastic 
philosophy, advancing beyond a certain point, has but a 
slight hold upon the masses. It requires clearer percep- 
tions than the ordinary untrained mind—or even, in the 
majority of cases, the self-trained mind—can grasp. In 
this country other influences are at work which render it 
obnoxious to the majority of Englishmen—influences, 
perhaps, too many and too complex to trace adequately, 
unless in an extended treatise upon the subject. It shares 
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an undeserved neglect in common with all that passes 
current under the name of philosophy, and is thrust aside 
to make room for a lighter literature than anything it dares 
produce. An individual system, it is regarded with sus- 
picion and grave distrust as being too intimately bound up 
with the theology of the Church of Rome. That those who 
perfected the scholastic system were Catholics is, in the 
eyes of many, a reproach and a stigma. The old cry, 
‘‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?” appealing to the 
prejudice of will, has often more effect than a closely- 
reasoned thesis. Aristotle is forgotten in the habit of the 
Dominican, and men who certainly have more than a 
bowing acquaintance with Greek philosophy and letters, 
fail to realise that the Catholic system of St. Thomas— 
except in those points raised, or explained, or developed 
under the influence and guidance of dogmatic revelation— 
was the doctrine of the Stagyrite and the most intellectual 
school of Athens.* 

Still, no historical consideration can touch the heart of 
the matter as does the internal evidence of the system 
itself. It commends itself and commands respect by the 
simplicity, the straightforwardness, the humanity, of its 
methods. It proves, proposition by proposition (or, at 
least, shows the intrinsic credibility of), the positions which 
it advances, and asks acceptance only of those things 
which it has shown to be true. While defending their 
truth, it ingenuously confesses its utter inability to under- 
take the solution of many questions—its incapacity to 
unravel mysteries ;+ and these it hands over to theology 
as alone possessing competent knowledge of them. It 
works on a different level from that of the sciences. It has 
a different point of view: a light of its own by which to 
read the facts of nature. It does not contradict the asser- 
tions of the sciences subordinate to it, except where they 


* See the Introduction to Aristotle's Ethics, published lately (Walter 
Scott ; no date), passim, for misconceptions of the scholastic system and 
terms. And of Aristotle's Philosophy: ‘Elle vaut les fatigues qu'elle 
coute ; et, malgré tout ce que vingt-deux siécles ont di nous apprendre, 
elle peut encore nous instruire et nous intéresser puissament.”—B. St. 
Hilaire, Metaphysique d Aristéte, pref., p. 2. 


+ Cfr., Summa Theologica, \., q. i., a. i., ad primum, 
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trench upon its own peculiar ground and impertinently 
undertake to settle philosophical questions from some 
narrow and totally inadequate standpoint. 

But with all its simplicity and straightforwardness, it is 
a hard taskmaster, for it takes no account of prejudice or 
personal feeling. . It unhesitatingly discounts the most 
cherished theory presented for its inspection if any vestige 
of falsehood lurk in the background of its substantiating 
facts. It moves slowly and with great deliberation along 
well-trodden paths, and refuses to lightly swerve from the 
way it has marked.out for itself. And, consequently, 
through .all its vicissitudes it‘endures, as few systems 
endure, fresh and strong and virile, while one by one it 
sees its rivals cast aside and replaced by new philosophies 
at whose obsequies it knows, by long experience, that it 
will assist. It is a power for great good if true, or, if 
false, for greater evil ; and it claims at. the hands of the 
thinking world a full investigation of its merits: for it 
deals with questions the answers to which every man 
desires to know, it treats of subjects which clamour for 
the fullest of investigations, it discusses those problems 
that are of the most lasting and real interest to man- 
kind, and, as a faithful interpreter, it translates the 
dogmas of revelation into the language of human 
thought. , 

This last office which Christian Philosophy performs for 
man is one of the noblest of its privileges. Without it— 
without, that is to say, the intellectual and rational con- 
cept which corresponds to the bare words of revelation— 
how is it possible to understand the doctrine revealed ? 
An intellectual conception is of no value whatever unless 
it is the true replica—in so far as a limited concept can be 
a .replica—of the mind of Him Who reveals. If. the 
communicated formula fails to produce this idea in us and 
no other, the revelation is, as far as we are concerned, and 
to such an extent as. we fail to grasp it, thwarted. : The 
extreme importance of this fact, obvious and ordinary as 
it is, cannot be overstated. God’s concept and man’s must 
tally: and since man’s concept is received from and pro- 
duced by the words in.which the revealed doctrines are 
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contained, the validity and truth of man’s concept must lie 
materially in. the absolute signification of the words them- 
selves. Hence (for the words of revelation do not explain 
themselves, and it would be. absurd to suppose that more 
than one interpretation of them could be correct), the 
importance of a clear.recognition of the interpreting science 
itself, followed by an admission of the capacity which it, 
and it alone, possesses to explain them. 

A striking example of this truth, which I will barely 
outline, is to be found in the words of institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament: ‘‘ This is My body.” I suppose there 
are few doctrines with respect to which the human mind 
has taken so many and such utterly divergent views. 
The Catholic Church upholds the plain and _ literal 
reading of the text. To philosophy—in other words, to 
common sense refined from its grosser liability to error— 
it appeals, and not in vain, for an interpretation of its 
doctrine.* And philosophy, true to its nature and office, 
interprets, fearing no consequence however difficult of 
belief, however apparently contradictory. 

With the truth or falsehood of its premisses it has 
little todo.t In the case in point it accepts the proposition, 
as it must accept it, from theology. The work it has to 
perform is to get at the meaning, the true purport of. the 
statement, the only interpretation consonant with the mind 
of Him who originally uttered it. That it ever was uttered 
is for historic theology to decide. That it is therefore a 
revelation of truth it accepts on the word of the superior 
science—insomuch and as far only as it does not contradict 
reason. And viewing the whole subject in this impartial 
light under the necessary hypothesis (an hypothesis 
necessary to every department of human intercourse or 
interest) that words and terms are the signs of concepts, it 
proceeds to investigate the precise signification of the 
idea involved in the proposition. And here it is of the 
utmost importance to notice that in its investigation it 


* Cfr. Summa Theol., 1. Le. v. ad C. 


+ Cfr. Jevons’ Logic, p. 70 
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does not create a new ideology.* It has to deal with an 
extraordinary fact brought into being—an action performed 
by a power which it recognises as unlimited and almighty 
—a statement made by Jesus Christ. But, though it is a 
statement which would, perhaps, never have claimed its 
attention unless confided to it by theology, it is one for 
which it has its own adequate standard and rules of 
interpretation. New terms may be convenient and 
necessary to differentiate the action implied in these words 
from all other actions : just as a new name is convenient 
and necessary for a newly discovered chemical compound or 
element. And the name or term, which may, perhaps, 
require years and even centuries of elaboration and 
evolution before it ultimately becomes uniquely significative 
of the doctrine, is then new, not necessarily because the 
concept is novel, but because at length it is understood that 
this term and no other is the most fitted to express the idea 
which it is intended to convey. By some such process as 
this the term fransubstantiation has come to signify the 
change of the substance of bread and wine into the substance 
of the Body and Blood of our Lord. And notice that the 
Church, in adopting the name from the armoury of 
philosophical terms and taking the philosophic doctrine 
under the aegis of revelation, has only done what must 
have been done if the doctrine was ever to be rationally 
understood at all. Some absolute human concept must 
correspond to the divine—and this human concept must be 
produced by the words which are used as the vehicle of 
communication of the revealed doctrine. 

Itis true that for the birth of the term ‘‘tran- 
substantiation ” (as for many others) a precise date can be 
assigned.t But the question is not one of words merely. 

t present the word and the concept are indissolubly 


* It will be observed that a new term does not necessarily presuppose a 
new idea. The idea must be prior to the term which expresses it. The 
** how” to which ‘‘ transubstantiation”’ is an answer, is ideally eternal and 
immutable as is the reply. 

‘*Nec vero Pythagoras nomints solum inventor sed rerum etiam ipsarum 
amplificator fuit.” —Tusculan., lib. iv. c. 4. 


+ Cfr. Trench On the Study of Words, pp. 24-28. 
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joined—the one is uniquely significative of the other. 
Still, the fact that the word was first definitely employed at 
a certain date, far from excluding the existence of the 
concept before that date, rather points to the fact that the 
idea was shaping and moulding its instrument of language 
into a convenient and exact mode for the expression of its 
truth. 

Christian Philosophy, because one with Catholic 
theology, in this point, as in many, is suspect. Not, 
indeed, that nothing Catholic can be true—for if all that is 
Catholic were taken from non-Catholic creeds and 
formularies of belief little would be left in any one of 
them, much less points in whose truth they would 
acquiesce and agree. But in the revulsion against the 
Catholic system of dogmatic theology, Christian 
Philosophy was sacrificed. Its teachers were banished 
from the seats of the new learning. Students grew up with 
new and scanty formularies or with none at all. Its 
volumes were consigned to an ignominious oblivion. The 
divorce of reason and religion was accomplished by the 
innovators. The habit of philosophy was lost. 

That the religious upheaval of the sixteenth century 
should have gone to extravagant lengths in its vaunted 
attempt to purify the morals and creeds of the people 
cannot be a matter of surprise to the student of human 
nature. That, when princes and peasants united to 
expound the doctrines of revelation according to their 
individual fancy and under the limitations of their 
individual powers, the result was in many cases little short 
of ludicrous could have been easily foretold. And that 
staid and learned men, caught in the whirl of religious 
emotion, should have lost control of their customary 
philosophic calm and judgment is only a repetition of the 
history of all intellectual and religious disorder. But 
that, when the storm has to some degree abated—for 
perhaps it will never entirely cease to agitate men’s minds 
—they should still hesitate to turn the eye of unprejudiced 
reason upon the old charts and compass, because still, 
with an unholy craving after novelty, seeking not only 
the glorification of the individual at the expense of truth, 
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but also the justification of falsehood in: a labyrinth of 
eclectic and arbitrary principles, is far more their own 
misfortune than that of the philosophy which they profess 
to despise.., 

The so-called exact sciences were not involved in this 
tumult of passion. and change. They were not called 
upon—nor, indeed, was it their duty to volunteer—to lend 
their: aid directly in the defence of supernatural truth. 
The exact science of right reason—the science of 
fundamental and necessary principles—alone stood and 
stands beside the science of supernatural truth. And as 
this science has shared in the opprobrium of the Catholic 
Faith, so will it share in the ultimate triumph of truth. 
Indeed, it does so share whenever an unprejudiced mind 
accepts upon the authority of the Church foss7b/e doctrines 
the truth of which can never be either proved or disproved 
by reason alone because lying without the scope of 
its enquiries. Such doctrines imperceptibly react . upon 
Christian philosophy, the weight of theological teaching 
turning the scale in its favour, the /umen~ theologicum 
lighting the twilight in which reason, having ventured too 
far into the borderland of its kingdom, gropes.* It 
triumphs whenever unprejudiced minds sway back to it 
as the natural centre of gravity from which they have been 
deflected by the specious idealism of the schools created 
to take its place: or from the solitary outbursts of 
self-made and self-styled philosophers who from. time to 
time have burdened language with a mass of new terms 
and formularies fashioned to respond to their abortive 
attempts to solve the problems of life. And it is significant 
of this regaining of equilibrium that, especially abroad, the 
more recent schools are losing ground; while the 
disdainful epithets so long bestowed upon scholastic 

* Elizabeth Carter, in introduction to Zpictetus, p. xxiii. (Dent .& Co.) : 
“‘The several sects of heathen philosophy serve as so many striking 
instances of the imperfection of human wisdom, and of the extreme need of 
a divine assistance to rectify the mistakes of depraved reason, and to 
replace natural religion on its true foundation.” 

It is when the mind is groping in this twilight that Epictetus would have 


us ‘*7adsOn riPévar, Ta Wevdy dipew, 7a Gina éewéxew” (lib i. cap. vii.; 
p- 41, Upton’s edition). 
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philosophy are being softened down and modified even to 
expressions of admiration. 

It would be comparatively easy to demonstrate to a 
Catholic that the scholastic system in the broadness of its 
general application is the only one which he dare hold 
without serious danger to his faith. To enumerate a few 
theological terms, in any other philosophy unintelligible 
or tortured with a novel meaning and a strained sense, 
would be sufficient to show him how the idea of dogma is 
bound up with the philosophic idea which is conveyed by 
the scholastic and correct use of these terms. 

- But philosophy is a natural science which every man is 
free to investigate for himself, and which is able of itself 
to produce orderly convictions in the well-balanced mind: 
It would be unfair, therefore, to use this as an argument 
other than ad hominem, and would leave those who 
urge it open to the charge of insincerity and their system 
to a suspicion of weakness. Consequently, for the best 
aid that philosophy will receive we must look to impartial 
observers, to candid inquirers, to honest investigators, 
to those who seek for natural truth and certainty 
unprepossessed by theories no matter how well based, 
who have no predilection for a system which they have 
been taught to venerate, who allow no great name to 
weigh unduly in the scale in which their reason proposes 
to balance the known with the unknown. 

For, just as the science of geometry, which is built 
up upon its principles—its definitions, its postulates, and 
borrowed axioms—into a relational whole, becomes a co- 
ordinate system because of the relation of its conclusions 
to its principles, so the more universal science of philosophy 
(philosophia prima) rises to symmetrical proportions from 
its basis of axioms “and definitions. Bit by bit the 
superstructure of proof and conclusion, which in its turn 
serves as the basis of new proofs, is laid upon the founda- 
tion of proved or of evident truth, until the science stands 
complete and united in its every part, as secure in its far- 
reaching conclusions as in the indisputable premisses 
upon which they rest. Though to most minds, perhaps, 
this affords less apparent certainty than is produced by 
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the more restricted proofs of geometry; yet, because 
discarding even the representation of dimension and 
thus severing itself still more from material things, the 
certainty it affords is not only greater in itself, but even, 
when we apply our minds seriously to the first principles 
upon which it is built, to us. 

These first principles are entirely unique. They are 
borrowed from no superior science; and, because universal 
in their application, can be directly proved by none. They 
must either be accepted upon the evidence with which 
they appear in the intellect, or must be rejected at once as 
lacking that evidence. The indirect method of proving 
their truth is useful—but only applicable to those who 
possess false concepts of them. Suppose, for example, that a 
man deny the existence of bodies, by what means is he to be 
refuted? Their existence is manifest—any method of proof 
presupposes the fact, and would consequently be involved 
in a vicious circle. Or suppose, again, that he deny the 
reality corresponding to the scholastic term ‘‘ substance.” 
Whether he follow Locke or Taine, Descartes or Spinoza, 
none of whom attempt to prove their own definitions, who 
can demonstrate to him that the scholastic idea is the true 
one? The subject-matter is incapable of proof. But the 
idea and the judgment connected with it is, none the less, 
so obvious, so clear, so imperative, that it furnishes its 
own arguments against all others put forward to take its 
place, and, in some such manner as the principle of 
contradiction, vindicates its right to the position it occupies, 
What intellect perceiving the changes that occur in bodies 
or even in itself could for an instant doubt the truth and 
force of a division which recognises a permanent substance 
on the one hand and variable accident on the other? It 
matters not what each may be: that each exists and is 
radically different from the other is clearly perceived upon 
reflection.* 

This is a radical defect in the principles of all the systems 
which have been advanced against scholastic or Christian 


* For the refutation of Descartes’, which is perhaps the most specious of 
false definitions of substance, cfr. Lorengelli t. ii., p. 42, and Summa 
Theologica, 1. q. xliv. in corp. art. 
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Philosophy. No matter what system is true we should 
expect its axioms to possess at least two characteristics, 
immediate clarity in themselves and persuasive evidence 
as regards us. Philosophy, as the science whose principles 
lie at the root of all human affairs, forming the basis as 
well for all solid argumentation as for ethical laws, must 
by its very nature be to some extent the common possession 
of mankind. And, in employing the words 40 some 
extent, 1 do not mean only that when the terms of a 
general principle are understood, the intellect accepts the 
proposition as true and admits its inherent conclusiveness. 
I include all propositions which, without depending for 
their demonstration upon an involved and difficult 
argumentation, flow naturally from these principles. 
Now I assert that no philosophical system generally 
fulfils this necessary postulate except that of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas. Take the first principles upon which any 
other of the ancient or modern philosophies rests and 
discuss them thoroughly. Some, doubtless, will be found 
to have the characteristic of practically universal 
acceptation—and these will be found in the scholastic 
system. Others, again, will be discovered that are far from 
being clear or natural, that are strained and violent 
explanations relying for their acceptation on the support 
of a great name, or on the pleasure which their highly 
speculative nature affords to certain minds, or on the 
novelty which they import into the domain of common 
sense, or yet again, on the fact that ‘‘ men are accustomed 
to judge all things according to the standards of the ouipee 
they know.” 

Let the mathematician, with Descartes, remember that 
metaphysics is not a branch of mathematics: that though 
the higher philosophy appears more vague in its methods 
and conclusions, little help will be found for its explication 
in arithmetic. Let the chemist tabulate his facts and 
observe his laws, noting their constancy and conditions: 
the geologist arrange and rearrange his strata, each time 
improving upon the original arrangement of the Creator ; 
but let them remember, in justice to their reputation as 
intellectual beings, that neither do they propose to them- 
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selves an ‘investigation of the essences of being, nor is their 
science capable of undertaking such an enquiry for them. 
The mistake of these men of science is that, possessing 
much information in the branches of study which they pro- 
fess, they intrude their knowledge and methods into realms 
of thought where it is not only useless but a positive encum- 
brance to them.* . They are seeking by the aid of a Greek 
grammar and lexicon to read the pages of a book written 
in Latin. ‘The characters, the symbols, the phrases. of 
philosophy are not the same as those of mathematics and 
chemistry and geology. No number, however great, of 
empiric facts taken alone, substantiated by the most 
perfect verification and classified with the greatest 
exactness can form the basis of any one of philosophy’s 
first principles. And these first principles are what the 
scientists must investigate if they wish to dogmatise 
upon philosophy. Let them, then, leaving the minute 
searching into the structure of crystals, laying aside for a 
time their computations of the relative weight of atoms, 
their algebraic formule, all of which are good and 
excellent, and perfect within their several limits, turn’to a 
consideration of the truths which guarantee the infallibility 
of the doctrines of science, which make all knowledge 
reasonable and co-ordinate. But let them remember that 
they must be divested of the prejudices which they have 
drawn from their previous studies ; that they are liable to 
érr, not because they are philosophising, but because they 
are working on lines unfamiliar to them; that they must 
consider and accept evident principles no matter to what 
point those principles lead ; that they must be consistent— 
never condemning a principle which they are forced to 
use in their system unless they reject also the system which 
employs it; never accepting as obvious anything that is not 
well and clearly understood. 

* B. St. Hilaire, Mét. d Aristéte, préf. p. 246: ‘Les relations de la 
métaphysique avec la science contemporaine sont peut-étre moins faciles 
et moins nettes qu’ avec la religion. Le malentendu qui dure depuis assez 
longtemps déja, et qui rémonte tout au moins 4 Bacon, s’accroit tous les jours 
par les progrés incessants quefont les sciences. Pour sa part lamétaphysique 
n'a guére a espérer des progrés semblables.. . . .p 247: D¢ailleurs, 


répétons le aux savants sans intention de les blesser, la philosophie a moins 
besoin des sciences que les sciences n'ont besoin de la. philasvphie.” 
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It may bé that someone will discover a truer conception 
than has hitherto obtained. Possibly the twentieth century 
will make some real addition to philosophy or correct some 
inference drawn unduly from imperfectly digested observa- 
tions; but that the basic truths can ever be altered or replaced 
is a supposition that is wholly untenable. In their fall 
they would shatter the certainty of the nature of truth and 
reduce knowledge to a quagmire of doubt which could be 
bridged by the principle—mark the word—the principle of 
contradiction alone. It would be as absurd to state that 
there was any possibility of disproving a first principle or 
its immediate consequent as to suppose that any new 
mathematical discovery could be repugnant to an axiom or 
theorem of Euclid. 

When seekers after truth learn that before any further 
step can be taken they must decide upon their first prin- 
ciples—and this, of by inferring their principles from 
conclusions which they have accepted—when they are 
satisfied that in this decision no consideration must weigh 
against internal evidence ; when they utterly rid themselves 
of all prejudice and preconceived notions, and place them- 
selves in the position of enquiring children ; then they will 
be in a fit mental state to undertake the probing of their 
intellect without fear of a deflection being caused by any- 
thing already there. But another point must be mastered 
before they dare trust themselves to prosecute their search. 
They must realise that they have left the domain of sense 
and imagination, and that therefore every step they take 
must be lighted by reason burning with its brightest and 
most vigilant light. For here a false step may mean a 
total failure in the quest. And a false step is so easy. 
Lack of vigilance, haste, carelessness, exaggerated 
credulity, natural preference for vaguely ideal speculation ; 
more than all, an already formed or half-formed opinion 
concerning the nature of that for which they seek ; and, 
for the English student, the loose structure of the English 
language, and still more the careless and slovenly use of 
terms which is, unfortunately, so common.* All these 


*-*.Qne can hardly refrain fram: noting that, owing to this vague and 
loose terminology being employed, a vague and loose ideology is implied 
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things and a host of others militate against the student, 
and if he would be successful he must utterly ignore them. 
There would be little danger for one seriously bent upon 
the pursuit of truth who has given due weight to the diffi- 
culties which lie in his path. He would be prepared to 
avoid the snares which so few since the time of Descartes, 
by disregarding the simple precautions which the dangers 
suggest, have escaped. He would come forth from his 
lonely communing with reason certainly persuaded of his 
first principles: and, moreover, he would be, if not a 
disciple of Christian Philosophy, at any rate, in no way 
inimical to its teaching. 

But for those, on the other hand, who have become 
imbued with the principles of an erroneous system, or 
whose minds, biassed by previous studies, find the difficulty 
of abandoning their methods and conclusions too great an 
effort—for these there is but a hope that constant insistence 
upon scholastic principles will lead them to adopt them ; 
and that a careful use of dialectics, combined with accurate 
verbal definitions, will possibly overcome their prejudices 
and convince them of the error of their former opinions. 

There are, then, roughly speaking, these two classes of 
men whose attention Christian philosophy claims with the 
best of rights. Both classes exist among those who are 
not of the household of our own faith, and both, I am 
sorry to say, are to be found in our midst. There is 
nothing to coerce the former to accept one philosophy 
more than another except the strict obligation of adhering 
to what is true and rejecting what is false—and this, of 


in the minds of its authors and produced in that of the student. So true 
is this, that when the reader interprets strictly and literally, he seldom 
fails to miss the sense of the author (Cfr. Jevons’ Logic, p. 62). Here the 
schoolmen were masters. Cfr.: 

1. J.S. Mill: . . . ‘‘the schoolmen . . . were unrivalled in the 
construction of technical language, and whose definitions, in logic, at 
least . . . have never been altered but to be spoiled ” (System of Logic, 
p- 29). ' 

2. Huxley: “Scholasticism ground and sharpened the dialectic imple- 
ments of our race as perhaps nothing but discussions . . . could 
have done” (Controverted Questions, p. 232, note). 

3. Hamilton: ‘To the schoolmen the vulgar languages are principally 
indebted for what precision and analytic subtlety they possess” (Discussions 
on Philosophy). 
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course, is liberty and not coercion of intellect. The latter 
should suspect that there is something in a system which 
has been so peculiarly and signally, employed by the 
Church.* Circumstances, which ought for them to carry 
strong probability with them, are in its favour. Many of 
these persons have not had the advantage of studying the 
scholastic teaching thoroughly : and when from the mass 
of its doctrines isolated points are considered by them, it 
is hardly to be expected that they should realise their due 
weight and force. To these, none the less, a strong appeal 
in its favour can be made on the score of its being their 
common and peculiar inheritance. Their faith they receive 
from God ; but their philosophy, preserved from the frag- 
ments and ruins of antiquity by the watchful care of the 
Church, enshrined in the writings of her Augustine and 
her Denis, developed in the schools hy her doctors, 
Thomas Aquinas,+ Scotus, and Suarez ; sobered and kept 
within due bounds, which here or there an individual 
philosopher wished to extend beyond the range of truth, f 
by her ceaseless vigilance ; discussed and re-discussed by 
the most eminent of her children ; and, lastly, offered to’ 
all those who aspire to the ranks of her ministry as the 
most fitting preparation for the study of theology—as the 
education most adapted to the work they are to undertake— 
this has a past, a wealth of consensus, a galaxy of great 
names, a marked indication of superiority, a strong 
presumption of veracity, which one cannot lightly put 
aside in favour of novel principles and _ speculations. 
They do not form in themselves a philosophical reason 


* Lorenzelli, Znstitutiones, p. 12 (proleg.): ‘‘ Falsum est dicere, s. Theo- 
logiam indifferenter se habere ad qualecumque philosophicum systema : 
licet enim ipsa non fundetur in principiis naturaliter notis aut conclusionibus 
ex eis derivatis, tamen ex quocumque philosophico systemate a doctrina 
divi Thomae Aquinatis diverso, logicé deduci possunt conclusiones. 
excludentes preambula Fidei.” 


+ ‘* Whose marvellous grasp and subtlety of intellect seems to me to be- 
almost without a parallel” (Huxley, Con/roverted Questions, p. 232). Also, 
‘* Let those who say the Church has had no philosophers, nor eloquent and. 
learned men, observe who and what they were who founded, established, 
and adorned it ; let them cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and confess. 
their mistake” (St. Jerome, Pro/. in lib. de Scr. Eccl.) 


t Cfr. e. g. Proposit. Damnat. Series in cap. Gury, Theol. Moral., tom, i. 
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for accepting the.doctrine—that must and can only be its 
certainty-producing evidence—but they are excellent finger- 
posts and guide-marks helping in the determination of the 
road by which we should travel, with all philosophic 
caution and circumspection, towards the goal which we 
seek. 

In the preceding paragraph I have made use of the 
expression that philosophy was ‘‘ sobered and kept within 
due bounds” by the ceaseless vigilance of the Church. I 
do not wish this statement to be misunderstood or wrongly 
interpreted. As it is put forward, I claim for it no more 
than that it is an @ prior? and moral indication of the truth 
of Christian Philosophy ; and as such it cannot be con- 
fronted. with the previous assertion I advanced respecting 
the necessity of inherent and internal evidence. To appeal 
directly to religion would be another matter. But it is, 
philosophically, no conclusive certificate of the truth of a 
doctrine that it has been held by any body of men of even 
eminent learning and acute intellect. And, in the case in 
point, it can not be of the greatest moment to non- 
Catholics whether our system was and is approved by the 
Church or not. But what really is of great moment is the 
fact that no point of this philosophy was allowed to pass 
the scrutiny of the Church unchallenged. The Catholic 
Church always, while encouraging by every means in her 
power its study and development,.nevertheless acted as a 
check upon it. She would not, and does not now, readily 
give her assent and approbation to any doctrine or thesis. 
Proverbially slow to move, her slowness has proved of the 
greatest benefit as a safeguard to the study of truth. 
Many minds are concentrated upon it. Much discussion 
and investigation takes place. Principles and arguments 
—good, bad, and indifferent—are laid down and defended. 
And still Rome says nothing. What could be more con- 
ducive to sobriety of thought, to maturity of deliberation? 
What more calculated to evoke the best and truest con- 
clusions? And, alas! what more unlike the chaos of 
speculation that meets our eye on every side to-day : when 
a whole system is laid upon its half-digested principles, 
built up, tier upon tier, with cheap aphorisms and specious, 
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if false, hypotheses, and crowned, as a system, with absurd 
conclusions ; and this, moreover, in the lifetime of a single 
individual, who receives whatever former generations have 
left with sceptical incredulity, destroys it with a stroke of 
the pen, and builds up a complete philosophy upon its 
remains for men to admire and emulate ! 

Nor, when we consider the character of the men who 
professed it, can the argument that theologians, Churchmen, 
ancient and modern, naturally chose and defended the 
system which best harmonised with what they conceived 
to be a God-given revelation, weigh with us. They were 
Churchmen—men who believed and confessed that their 
hope of a glorious immortality lay in the doctrines of the 
faith which they defended. They were men, the blame- 
lessness of whose lives, the uprightness of whose character, 
the rigorous severity of whose moral standard, is a 
sufficient guarantee of the absence of fraud and deception. 
They were intellectual giants, beside whose lofty, clear, and 
balanced periods the effusions of modern times are dwarfed 
and turbid and disjointed rhapsodies. They recognised, as 
the slightest conversance with their writings clearly shows, 
the sharp division that exists between faith and knowledge: 
and they would have preferred, in the hypothesis of a 
rational demonstration conflicting with any revealed truth, 
to have abolished philosophy altogether from their writings, 
or, stating their doctrines, the one in philosophical, the 
other in theological terms, to have thrown themselves back 
upon a confession of their ignorance. 

The systematic obstruction of philosophy on the part of 
the Church might be thought unwise and to some extent 
stultifying in the light of the fact that she also claims that 
the principles of philosophy, and the demonstrations 
depending upon them, are of themselves so obviously true 
that they carry conviction with them.* Why then, it may 
be asked, does she permit discussion in her schools ? 
Why allow her teachers to waste valuable time upon 
speculations which must necessarily have been futile ? 


* Cfr., e.g., her attitude towards the rational proof of the existence 
of God. 
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Why does she not bid philosophy simply state its 
principles, trusting to their overwhelming evidence to 
convince the world, as she herself advances her own 
doctrines—substantiating them, indeed, by Scripture 
and tradition, but nevertheless requiring the assent of 
Christians because of her authority, and anathematising 
those who dissent from her teaching? Whoever 
questions thus shows his ignorance of the Church 
and her methods. She has too keen an insight into 
human nature not to realise that men will not be content 
before they have pronounced ¢hezr final word upon a 
subject which they have every right to consider and 
investigate. She knows that they will never be satisfied 
until they have seen for themselves, and, like her Master, 
she bids them, ‘‘ Palpate et videte.” She recognises that 
there are causes of the proneness to error which, even in 
the consideration of first principles, history has shown to 
lurk in the human intellect, and she prefers that men 
should be reasonably convinced by their own work rather 
than that they should accept a truth—even perfectly 
evident—without serious and ample discussion. And so, 
pointing out the lines on which they should work,* she bids 
them investigate and discuss: she encourages them to 
bring all the apparatus of learning and perception to the 
solution of every point; perfectly confident, as she must 
be because of the first principle which I laid down, that 
in the long run the human mind will not be found 
wanting, but will assent necessarily to the force of truth 
—scientific truth—in perfect accord with her revealed 
doctrines. 

Individuals may stray far, perhaps, from the straight 
path of philosophy ; whole universities may acquiesce in 
holding a false interpretation of fact or an untrue theory. 
But the line of obstruction taken by the Church makes for 
solidity, and depth, and clearness of intellectual truth as 
no other influence can: and the result of her persistent 
action in the matter has produced that only system which 


* Cfr. Encyc. Aeternt Patris: ‘‘Ne autem supposita pro vera, neu 
corrupta pro sincera bibatur, providete ut sapientia Thomae ex tpsis eius 
Jontibus hauriatur.” 
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is at the same time simple, completely elaborated, coherent, 
and human. 

The strongest of all the objections that can be made 
against it has already been touched upon, though not 
explicitly stated. It is the form in which its precise ter- 
minology is presented to us: and a full statement of this 
objection and its answer would involve an_ historical 
treatment of all human language and thought. It may, 
however, be permitted to roughly touch upon the main 
points for and against the literary style of the schools and 
the natural, though unfortunate, confusion which this 
produces in the minds of those who do not take the care 
or pains to discover that Christian Philosophy employs a 
language uniquely its own.* This terminology grew up 
slowly around certain ideas from time to time more or less 
explicitly stated and distinguished. Pertinent terms were 
adopted in their form and several meanings from the 
Greeks ; others were those in common use amongst the 
Latins, precised and stamped with a definite signification 
or definite significations. Still more were newly coined or 
formed to meet the exigencies of thought. Even at the 
time of their adoption many of these would be, if viewed 
in comparison with the languages from which they were 
taken, barbarous and even ungrammatical coinings. And 
when these, as is the case with a great many of them, 
came to be translated into modern language, new meanings 
more or less completely destroyed the exact value of the 
old.t In English, as we know, words borrowed from such 
sources either signify a concept diverse from the original ; 
or their original meaning, in a modified form, persists side 
by side with one or more new significations. We conse- 
quently find that carefully-written scholastic philosophy 





* Cfr. Epictetus, tom. i., cap. xiv., p. 224 (Upton): 87 mpdrov det ce rots 
évéuact mapaxodovdeiv. 


+ “It has been admirably said that: ‘Translation in itself is a problem 
how, two languages being given, the nearest approximation may be made 
in the second to the expression of ideas already conveyed through the 
medium of the first. The problem almost starts with the assumption that 
something must be sacrificed, and the chief question is, what is the least 
sacrifice.’”"—Cardinal Newman, quoted in 7he Ethics of Aristotle (G. H. 
Lewes), preface, p. xxx. 


IO 
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is practically unintelligible except to those who have made 
a professed study of the peculiar language which it employs. 
It is not so much due to the fact that many of the strict 
meanings of terms have been lost as to the unfortunate 
circumstance that most have been perverted. And here 
again, even a philosopher, other than one nurtured in the 
schools, finds a grave difficulty in mastering the precise 
signification of scholastic terms. This is undoubtedly a 
misfortune, but it is by no means the fault of the science. 
Its only remedy, if we wish to avoid tedious repetitions, 
cumbrous descriptions, and wearisome definitions, is to 
adhere strictly to the exact form and meaning* of terms, 
defining briefly, clearly, and with precision where neces- 
sary, and trusting, by the persistence of our methods, to 
win the respect of our opponents and command their 
attention, sufficiently at least to make our meaning clear to 
them. 

For the rest, there is but one language of philosophy. 
It is Latin; but it is not barbarous. For against no 
language that expresses thought clearly and accurately 
can the charge of barbarism be made. And as a vehicle 
for the communication of exact thought no language can 
surpass it. It must, of course, be mastered, as all lan- 
guages are mastered, by application and care, but it amply 
rewards those who take the pains to study it. It places in 
their hands the key which unlocks vast storehouses of 
knowledge filled by the wise men of the past. It suggests 
trains of fruitful thought. Above all, it puts them in 
possession of the habit of philosophy, which, with their 
natural reason, enables them to carefully weigh and 
adequately discuss the problems of life for themselves. 

It is unnecessary to plead the cause of Christian 
Philosophy. That is a science quite able to plead for 
itself. But perhaps I may be permitted to plead for some- 
thing more than the cursory treatment which it usually 


* There is some excellence in the direction of the Chaldaic sages: 
‘*No little efficacy was attributed to certain words used in these rites, 
which the Chaldaic Oracles expressly forbid to be changed. Never change 
barbarous names.’’—Stanley, Hist. of Philosophy, 2nd ed., part Xv., cap. Vi., 
p- 1051. 
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gets at the hands of those who do not take the pains to 
investigate it thoroughly. I may ask that it should not be 
condemned before it is understood, or without a hearing : 
that at least it receive an attention equal to that which is 
bestowed upon systems neither so universal nor so ancient. 
And in so doing, I am confident that I am only calling 
the attention of my readers to a system in which they will 
find the keenest intellectual pleasure—which will prove to 
be a true philosophy, not built upon the shifting sands of 
baseless hypothesis or opinion, but solidly fixed upon the 
rock of reason, entirely human, co-ordinate with revela- 
tion, and, above all, true with the truth of rational certitude 
and intellectual conviction. 


F. Aveinec, D.D. 








Art. VII—THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
LEO XIII. 


( Continued. ) 


NCE granted that man is a fallen creature, lapsing 
into ignorance, swept away by passion, tottering 
with weakness, he needs something more than the 

family, however solid, and the State, however cultured, to 
be his support ; religion is the third essential ; without it 
neither the family nor the State can fulfil their office, but 
fall into corruption ; and only where religion is present in 
all its purity and fulness in the Church of God, can man 
reach in soul and body that degree of well-being which the 
conditions of the present life allow. This truth is con- 
spicuous in what economists call consumption: the toil of 
millions may issue in goods which are only sources of 
mischief, or which lose half their efficacy by pitiful waste. 
Hereon Leo XIII. is quite explicit :-— 

Those people are much mistaken who say the social 
question is economic only, in the sense of a money question. 
On the contrary, it is primarily moral and religious, and 
therefore principally to be met by moral and religious 
forces. Thus, suppose wages are doubled, the hours of 
work reduced, and the cost of living is cheap: nevertheless 
the workman’s means, the fruits of his labour, will waste 
away if he follows the teaching of irreligion and immorality. 
You have but to look around to see examples of men, 
whose hours of work are short and whose wages are high, 
living in poverty and squalor through their loose morals 
and reckless impiety. Remove the sense of duty which — 
Christian wisdom implants in the soul, remove foresight, 
remove temperance, remove thrift, remove patience—then 
the search after prosperity will be in vain (K, 10-11). You 
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and your fellow-workers in the coming congress are on 
the right track in aiming at the moral as well as: the 
material improvement of the people, and at combining a 
better income for them with a more Christian life (Letter 
to the Card. Archbishop of Mechlin, April 14th, 1889 ; 
iii. 236). Those twin pests, the greed for wealth and the 
thirst for pleasure, often make men poor in the midst of 
abundance, and vice will dissipate the fairest inheritance ; 
while the strict morality and frugal living inculcated by 
Christianity act as a hindrance to waste and as a help 
towards national wealth (H, 1g1-192). If Christian duties 
are forgotten, there is a rush for comforts and luxuries, 
leading a man to exhaust his own property and to covet 
his neighbour’s. Indeed our fown day, with its Naturalism 
and Socialism, bears a striking resemblance to the early 
thirteenth century, when St. Francis and his Third Order 
arose to call back to men’s minds the Christian teaching 
on riches and poverty, and to show by their example how 
to practise it (Encyclical on St. Francis, September 17th, 
1882; i. 296-297). And thus peace in the home, order in 
the State, good morals, kindly dispositions, property safe 
and well employed, all this, the best support of civilised 
life—optima humanitatis incolumitatisque firmamenta—has 
in great part been preserved to us by the work of St. 
Francis (zbid., i. 295). 

This Christian renovation of society, not as a dream, 
but as a possibility ; not as an optional reform, but neces- 
sary for civilised nations if they are to escape discord and 
decay, has been repeatedly urged by Leo XIII. :— 

The wise intervention of the civil power is indeed 
required for the solution of the social question ; but the 
best of laws lose half their efficacy unless supported by 
religion ; the heart and conscience must be touched both of 
employers and workmen ; we need the Gospel, which is 
the code of true justice and of that mutual charity which 
binds men together like the members of one family ; and if 
society is now shaken to its foundations, the neglect of 
religion is the cause (Letter to the German Emperor, March 
14th, 1890; iv. 38). Just the same truth is visible in 
politics, which are closely allied to economics (H,.177); 
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for no searcher has found any better way of constituting 
and tempering the power of the State than what is the 
natural development of Gospel doctrine (E, 147). The 
Christian renovation flowed over from the supernatural to 
the natural order, and gave to domestic and political life 
immense advantages : fairer rule, easier obedience, fellow- 
countrymen more united, rights of ownership more secure ; 
so that, according to St. Augustine, Christianity could not 
have done more for public welfare and happiness if it had 
simply been established for that purpose (B, 118). In the 
examples and precepts of Christianity is a marvellous 
power for keeping princes and peoples to their duties, and 
for producing a true harmony of wills that is a safeguard 
against civil disorders (C, 210-211). What we need is a 
Christian regeneration of manual labour, a return to Chris- 
tian principles. Holy Church has ever had a peculiar and 
jealous care for the poor and the working-classes ; she has 
ennobled labour by raising it to the level of man’s dignity 
and man’s liberty; she has made it a means of super- 
natural merit and sanctification ; she has urgently pressed 
on the rich and the powerful their obligation to help their 
brethren of lower degree, and to reverence them as men 
and as Christians. She has done still more when times 
were more favourable, founding great works of charity, 
fostering Christian workmen’s guilds, and imbuing the 
laws of the State or municipality, and the manners and 
customs of the time, with the spirit of friendliness towards 
the weak and poor (Address to French Workmen, October 
18th, 1887; iii. 14). In the Christian dispensation the 
law of justice, in a manner, is perfected by the law of 
charity ; the greatest stress is laid by Christian doctrine on 
this virtue of charity ; the active exercise of its works in 
different forms suitable to different times has been a happy 
characteristic of the children of the Church, and has 
extorted the admiration of a selfish world. The Socialists, 
indeed, would sweep away almsgiving as insulting to 
man’s dignity ; but among Christians, who know the true 
state of man, and how we are all in need one of another, 
and all in some way can help one another, almsgiving 
neither degrades the receiver nor puffs up the giver; and 
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charity, being united with justice, the two together form a 
marvellous bond of union among men, and a source of 
private and public well-being (K, 11-13). 

How different where religion fails :— 

Irreligion works like poison in the veins, and corruption 
of mind is followed by corruption of morals. Why, 
indeed, if soul and body are not distinct, if when the body 
perishes there is no hope of happy life beyond, why should 
we toil to subject our appetites to our reason? Better seek 
the maximum enjoyment to be got from life ; better obey 
the impulses of nature and grasp what we can from others 
that we may live in affluence on the spoils. Hence the 
ominous murmurs of the disinherited multitude; hence 
the craving of the rich, inhuman and insatiable, for still 
greater riches; hence the threatening cloud of civil discord. 
For all which the best and surest healing is to be found in 
the Christian faith (Encyclical on Holy Living, December 
25th, 1888; iii. 193, 199). 

A few months before this spiritual Encyclical, the Pope 
had condemned the old apologies for slavery, had declared 
that the cultured pagan world, philosophers and jurists, 
were self-deceived in lowering the mass of men to be mere 
instruments of their masters; and had quoted with horror 
the words that Lucan puts into Czsar’s mouth: the life of 
mankind is concentrated in a few—humanum paucis vivit 
genus (Letter to the Bishops of Brazil on Abolition of 
Slavery, May 5th, 1888; iii. 71). But this doctrine, often 
held secretly, has openly been revived in our own day, and 
the papal appeal to the brotherhood of man may be put 
impatiently aside. But those who look on the great 
uncultured mass of mankind with contempt or repulsion 
cannot put aside the other argument, that their promise of 
public tranquillity is delusive, because force is no permanent 
remedy, nor fear any substitute for justice :— 

Fear, as St. Thomas says, is a feeble foundation, because 
any moment, when there seems a chance of impunity, 
those who have been kept down by mere fear will rise all 
the more eagerly ; besides, desperation leads to desperate 
deeds (C, 220). The fear of the criminal law is but a 
feeble barrier against social revolution ; whereas, among a 
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people steeped in religion and devoted to the Church the 
State finds a solid foundation of security* (Letter to the 
Bishops of Hungary, August 22nd, 1886; ii. 221). If the 
ways and works of Christianity are removed, the founda- 
tions of society will be undermined, and states and empires 
totter and fall. For nothing will be left to preserve public 
order except force, and force without religion is weak— 
more fit to produce slavery than obedience, and containing 
the germs of dreadful strife+ (G, 7). 
_ Mere force, again, cannot be an educational agent 
tending to make its future application unnecessary. This 
defect is noticed by Pope Leo :— 

Material force can indeed forbid the shameful traffic in 
slaves and break their fetters ; but to reach their hearts 
and raise them from the mental degradation of slavery, to 
make them partakers in the dignity of man and the liberty 
of the sons of God, this can only be the work of the 
Gospel of Christ (AZ/ocution, December 23rd, 1891; v. 
33). Italy is threatened with the triumph of Socialism ; 
and if religion is set aside, the severest laws, the most 
rigorous tribunals, even the soldier’s sword, will be in- 
sufficient or unavailing. Material force was of no avail 
against the inroad of the barbaric hordes; but what 
material force could not do was done by the power of 
Christianity, which stayed the ferocity of these invaders, 
tamed their wildness, and changed their hearts. So now 
again these new multitudes, reckless and embittered, will be 
met by Christianity, which will awaken their conscience, 





* For a striking illustration of this, compare the prevalence of Social 
Democracy in the irreligious parts of Germany with its weakness in the 
Catholic parts. 

+ Compare the Pope's ode on the close of the nineteenth century : 


‘* Vae segregatis Numine legibus ! 
Quae lex honesti, quae superest fides ? 

Nuunt, semel submota ab aris, 

Atque ruunt labefacta jura.” 


Or, in Mr. Francis Thompson's translation : 


‘* Alas for laws dissociate from Awe ! 
What rests of faith or honourable law ? 
Rights, from the altar disallied, 
Nod, and to ruin slide.” 
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calm their passions, and enlighten the darkness of their 
minds with the light of the Gospel (Euzcyclical to the 
Italian People, October 15th, 1890; iv. 87). 

So far on the general principles of social science. Some 
particular applications also are suggested by Leo XIII., 
though he is careful to lay repeated stress on the need of 
regarding the concrete circumstances of each time and 
place. This was to be expected from a teacher who has 
done so much to encourage genuine historical research, 
and to whom the facts of historical change and local 
variety are ever present :— 

In regard to the laws of marriage, the Church never 
legislated without duly considering the conditions of 
countries and peoples, and was ready to mitigate her 
discipline when just cause was shown (B, 133). Beware 
of confusing the divine origin of political power with the 
contingent forms which it assumes—forms which by their 
very variety betray their human origin. Social institu- 
tions, even when contrived with the greatest wisdom and 
based on the soundest principles, are liable to lose their 
vigour and show how short is the foresight of human 
wisdom. Political institutions are especially liable to 
changes: one form of government succeeds another, and 
though often at first the change is unlawful, the new 
government, in course of time, may be rendered legitimate 
by the supreme criterion of the public good, and the need 
of public tranquillity (Letter to the French Cardinals, May 
3rd, 1892; v. 69-70). The social conflict of our times is 
the result of various historical changes, namely, the vast 
increase of manufactures and commerce, the changes in 
the technical methods of work, the contrast between the 
great wealth of the few and the poverty of the many, the 
greater sense among the workmen of their own power 
and their closer union among themselves, the decay of the 
old restraints of morality, and the example of changes and 
revolutions in the political order—all aggravated by the 
destruction of the old Christian guilds, by the growth of 
monopolies, and by the prevalence of usury (H, 177, 178). 
Highly praiseworthy are those who see the needs of the 
age—quid a se tempora postulent—and try to bring the 
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working classes by honest means to a better state (H, 205). 
In legislation on work and workmen we must pay regard 
to the circumstances of time and place, and to the health 
and strength of those employed (H, 198). In all matters 
of wages and payments, the hours of work in each 
employment, the sanitary precautions in different work- 
shops, we must remember that circumstances, times, and 
localities greatly differ (H, 200). Workmen’s societies 
must be adapted to our own times, an age of greater 
instruction, of new habits, of a higher standard of comfort 
(H, 202). The detailed organisation of workmen’s associa- 
tions must depend on national character, on practice and 
experience, on the nature of the work, on the extent of the 
trade, and other special circumstances and times (H, 206). 
The social question is full of difficulty, especially in 
Belgium. We have not shrunk from touching on it, 
bound up as it is with religion; and in this department of 
knowledge have given you the teaching of Christian 
wisdom adapted to our times and our manner of life— 
documenta sapientiae christianae accommodate ad tempora 
et mores. It will be easier and safer for you, and the 
other bishops of Belgium, after holding the congress you 
propose, to decide what in each diocese are the remedies 
and particular modifications suitable to the people and the 
district (M, 77, 78). 

Further, the Pope gives us most timely warnings of the 
need of prudence in all reformation, and of patience, when 
it is men with whom we have to deal :— 

Mother Church takes heed of the heavy weight of human 
weakness ; she knows well the tendencies of public opinion 
and the historical situation of the times—qualis hic sit, quo 
nostra vehitur aetas, animorum rerumque cursus. Hence, 
though never allowing rights except to what is true and 
just, she acquiesces in the toleration by the State of what 
is alien to truth and justice, for the sake of avoiding a 
greater evil, or for the sake of gaining or preserving some 
good. God Himself permits evil in the world, partly lest 
greater good be hindered, partly lest greater evil ensue. 
So human rulers, as St. Augustine tells us, are right in 
leaving much unforbidden and unpunished, that divine 
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Providence will avenge. Only the toleration pro bono 
publico of evil in accidentals is quite different from 
approving or wishing evil in itself (F, 115-116). 

Among the social reforms particularly recommended for 
our times by Leo XIII., three heads are conspicuous: 
small properties, factory legislation, and workmen’s 
guilds. 

The first regards the spread of ownership among the 
bulk of the people or its preservation; and implies 
repression of usury, restraint of monopoly, moderation of 
rates and taxes, exemption of the homestead from seizure ; 
and it checkmates Socialism by taking the position of 
defender of the small farms and workshops ot the humbler 
classes. On these points sufficient passages have already 
been given. 

The second head is factory legislation in the widest 
sense. It is a matter, as we have seen, not of charity but 
of justice, that no one be overworked, that regard be paid 
to age and sex, that opportunity be given for the exercise 
of religion, that precautions be taken against immorality 
in workshops, that no violence or breach of lawful contract 
towards employers be committed, that fair wages be paid ; 
finally, that, failing other means of securing these claims 
of justice, the State must intervene. Let us hear a few 
further details and explanations :— 

The State must absorb neither the individual nor the 
family, and must leave them undisturbed in their action, 
unless the public good or the claims of justice can only be 
met by intervention. Now peace and order, solid and 
religious family life, public worship, good morals, and 
public health are all matters of prime importance to a 
nation. If, therefore, violence is likely to ensue from a 
strike or lock-out—ob secessionem opificum, aut intermissas 
ex composito operas—if family ties among the working 
classes are relaxed, if these classes are deprived of the 
opportunity of religious worship, if they are exposed by 
the mixture of the sexes in workshops, or otherwise, to 
moral damage, if their employers put on them unfair 
burdens or anything contrary to the dignity of human 
nature, or so much work as to be injurious to their health, 
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or work unsuited to their age and sex—then the law must 
step in; but even then not overstep the necessity of the 
case, which is simply to remedy the mischief (H, 195-196). 
It is against justice as well as against humanity to make 
the minds of the workmen dull and torpid, as well as to 
wear out their bodies by exacting excessive work. The 
particular limits, indeed, and proper intervals of rest 
must depend upon the character of the work, the physique 
of the work-people, and circumstances of time and place. 
Work underground or at high pressure needs to be 
shorter; in some climates the season of the year makes a 
vast difference. Then, too, we must look to the weakness 
of women and children. The utmost care is needed that 
no children enter the workshop till their bodies and minds 
are sufficiently mature. Else their budding powers, like 
tender leaves, are blighted by premature exposure, and 
their proper education doomed to failure. Again, some 
occupations are less fit for women; and in general, if 
their work is at home, there is better security for their 
modesty, for the comfort of their homes, for the care of 
their children (H, 198-199). 

Note also the need of preventing strikes :— 

When work is too long or too hard, and when wages 
are thought to be too low, the result is often a strike, 
which injures not only the particular masters and workmen, 
but trade also, and the public in general, besides being 
a likely occasion of disturbance. Hence public authority 
should intervene, the best intervention being to remove 
the evils that are the causes of these conflicts (H, 197). 

Cardinal Manning rightly marked that strikes, as such, 
were not condemned by the Pope: they might, under 
circumstances, be justifiable, as war might be justifiable ; 
and the same would apply to a lock-out. Still, in such 
conflicts both sides cannot be in the right; more likely 
both sides are in the wrong; and then the dispute always 
implies some evil antecedents, and often leaves a legacy 
of mischief. 

This brings us to the third head of social reform, 
Christian associations ; associations being a great practical 
means of avoiding or allaying conflicts between masters 
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and men; indeed, without their aid the officers of 
government have great difficulty in securing industrial 
peace. 

It is easy now to see that the leading industrial feature 
of the closing years of the nineteenth century was the vast 
development in Europe and America of all kinds of 
association ; so that it is hardly an overstatement to speak 
of the era of competition having passed, and the era of 
combination having come in its stead. But long ago 
Leo XIII., as if foreseeing the change, kept on urging from 
the first year of his pontificate that Catholic workmen 
should be organised in associations, and should revive, in 
a form suited to the times, the guilds that in time past 
had so well served their spiritual and temporal interests 
(A, 54; D, 73; Address to French Workmen, February 24th, 
1885; ii. 124; L, 282). Then in the Encyclical of 1891, 
on the Condition of Workmen, he treated the matter at 
length :— 

Great is the use of workmen’s associations—sodalitia 
artificium—which did good service in the past; they require 
to be renewed in forms adapted to our times, and whether 
composed of workmen alone or of workmen and masters 
combined, to be extended in numbers and activity (H, 202). 
It is irrational oppression on the part of the government to 
prohibit such associations, unless their aims are contrary 
to justice and public order. For to make such an attack 
on the natural right of association contradicts the very 
principle on which the State rests, namely the social 
nature of man (H, 203). Much rather the State ought to 
protect and foster honest workmen’s associations, and 
carefully to avoid meddling with their internal working 
and organisation ; for their life is from within, and may be 
extinguished by pressure from without (H, 205). Not 
that all workmen’s associations are good; but this makes 
the need of Christian associations so much the greater, 
lest the honest workman have no alternative but to be 
forced into those that are anti-Christian (H, 204-5). Let 
the associations of Catholic masters and workmen be first 
of all founded on religious principles, and pay the greatest 
attention to good morals and pious living. Then let the 
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rules of the society and its government be framed with good 
sense so as to prevent disputes. The rights and duties of 
the employers should be brought into harmony with those 
of the workmen; and the association should contain a 
select board of arbitration to redress any grievance or 
settle any dispute. Let measures be taken to secure a 
continuous supply of work at all times and seasons, 
and to provide against sickness, accident, or old age 
(H, 206-207). As part of these revived guilds, or in 
connection with them, may be mutual benefit societies 
for helping widows and orphans, and institutions for 
befriending working lads and girls (H, 202). Moreover, 
in the delicate question of fair wages, and again, of the 
hours of work and sanitary precautions in different 
workshops, especially as the work, the time, and the 
place make such a difference, the settlement had better be 
left to the guilds—satius erit eas res judicio reservare 
collegiorum—thus avoiding the troublesome interference 
of government officials (H, 200). 

Here we seem, for non-Catholic countries, to be met by 
a difficulty. It may be easy in Belgium to fulfil the 
condition attached by Leo XIII. to his praises of all sorts 
of association: provided always they have the guidance 
and favour of religion—modo religione auspice et fautrice 
(M, 79). But how is this to be fulfilled in England, in 
Australia, in the United States? 

The answer must be found in other parts of the Pope’s 
teaching. First in the passages on the need of tolerating 
what we cannot, without occasioning worse evil, 
immediately and directly amend ; and then on the need of 
adopting our proposals to the particular circumstances of 
time and place, to the manners and habits of different 
countries. These passages have already been cited. 
Finally and chiefly the answer is found in_ those 
exhortations, to be cited forthwith, urging the policy of 
permeation: that Catholics should not stand idly aloof, 
but should enter intellectual, social, and public life, and 
imbue them with Christianity. Indeed, otherwise the 
exhortations to patriotism, given above, would avail little 
in non-Catholic countries, the few believers wholly thrown 
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on the supernatural, standing apart from their fellow 
citizens, unable to comprehend or to guide them, could 
not turn their natural gifts to their country’s welfare. 
Let us, then, listen to Leo XIII. :— 

We are not to despise or put aside the natural helps 
given us by divine wisdom, the right use of philosophy 
conspicuous among them. For not without purpose was 
the light of reason kindled in our minds; and far from 
being extinguished or lessened by the light of faith, gains 
greater completeness and efficacy (Zcyclical on Philosophy, 
August 4th, 1879; i. 89). Speaking generally, Catholics 
should take part in public life, both in local and imperial 
government. And they do this, not as approving what is 
wrong in the actual principles and methods of government 
—in rerum publicarum rationibus—but that, as far as 
possible, they may set right these principles and methods ; 
and their aim is to infuse into the veins of the State the 
vigorous life-blood of Catholic wisdom and virtue. A 
splendid example was given by the early Christians, who 
in the midst of the corruption and superstition of the 
pagan empire, penetrated everywhere, as Tertullian bears 
witness, taking their part in village and municipal 
government, in the military and legal professions, nay 
in the political life of the Senate and the palace. Let so 
good an example be followed, and let Catholics who are 
worthy of the name, strive, each one, that his own State 
may be brought into conformity with the Christian ideal— 
ut ad eam, quam diximus, christianam similitudinem et 
formam omnis respublica traducatur (E, 165-166). 

Now, in the economic sphere, Catholics should pre- 
sumably act on the same principle as in the political ; and 
where trade unions and masters’ unions are prevalent and 
powerful, should take part in them so as to imbue them 
with the Christian spirit. Not, indeed, all unions every- 
where ; yet in the very passage where the Pope directs the 
American bishops to warn their flocks against certain 
associations, the rest are permitted, if not explicitly, at 
least by implication :— 

Workmen, indeed, have a perfect right to associate for 
purposes that are useful to them, but must not seek lesser 
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goods at the cost of greater; must avoid societies domi- 
nated by men in revolt against justice and religion. It is 
best, indeed, for Catholics, when it can be done, to form 
societies among themselves, and to follow the rules laid 
down for such societies in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
But, in any case, let them bear in mind two principles, 
etc.* (Letter to the Bishops of the United States, January 
6th, 1895; vi. 21-22). 

Thus, where effective Catholic associations are imprac- 
ticable, the next best thing is to imbue with Christianity 
the neutral associations, such as the seven or eight hundred 
masters’ unions, and the twelve or thirteen hundred work 
men’s associations of Great Britain. This would be one 
way of imitating the Catholic social reformer of Switzer- 
land, Gaspar Decurtins, to whom the Pope himself sent a 
special letter of encouragement (August 6th, 1893).+ 

But the present article is not concerned with the applica- 
tion of the Pope’s teaching to the particular circumstances 
of any country.¢ We have only to affirm, for example, 
that it urges the repression of usury; not to discuss 
whether the English Money Lending Act of 1900 was a 
good means of repression. 

This brings us to the objection that the Pope’s social 
teaching is vague, and only deals in generalities. The 
many passages given in this article are a sufficient answer 
to the objection. The ground of truth in it is that par- 
ticular and detailed remedies could scarcely be provided, 
considering the difference in the social conditions and 

* The continuation has been given above in the April number, p. 308. 


+ It is a further encouragement that probably outside Catholic Belgium 
no legislature has put so much of the Pope’s advice on the statute book as 
that of New Zealand, where small properties are fostered, factory laws 
are efficient, associations of workpeople and of employers are encouraged, 
and the barbarism of the strike and the lock-out is superseded by organised 
and legal arbitration. 


+ Thus, as Mgr. Doutreloux points out (Lettre Pastorale, appendix, p. 20), 
even when the Pope, in a letter of January 7th, 1893, to the Comte de Mun, 
praises his St. Etienne speech, containing a social programme for France, 
he must not be held as necessarily approving every item ; only that none of 
them are contrary to Catholic teaching. Among these items are compre- 
hensive factory laws, the quadruple insurance against sickness, accident, 
old age, and disemployment ; homestead laws, repression of speculation, 
professional organisation, and permanent boards of arbitration. 
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industrial or political development of different nations. 
What was wanted was ‘‘to lay down broad principles 
which serve as major premisses in all arguments of ‘the 
social order.”* This is just what the Encyclical on Labour 
professes to do :— 

Our conscience bids us speak in order that the principles 
may be made evident—ut principia emineant—by the help 
of which the social question may be equitably solved. It 
is indeed no light and easy matter this measuring the 
respective rights and duties of rich and poor, of employers 
and workpeople; but it is of urgent need, in order that 
a remedy may be found for the undeserved sufferings of 
so great a number of the poorest class (H, 177-178). 

The Bishop of Newport, in his comment in this REVIEW 
(January, 1886, p. 152) on the Encyclical Jmmortale Dei, 
marks well that such messages are not addressed to one 
nation, but to the world ; not to a single generation, but to 
every age; and that their instructions are not at once felt 
in their full significance. But they are significant; and, 
in fact, the ‘‘ major premisses”’ of 1891 have already borne 
good fruit, the Pope himself noting, ten years later, the 
happy change: greater union among Catholics, greater 
clearness in their theories of economics, and a great 
development of social work, such as rural popular banks, 
insurance of various kinds, and workmen’s associations 
(K, 4-5). Thus if anyone recall, for example, the state of 
public opinion, law, and social work in Belgium in 18go, 
and compare them with the present time ;+ or Lombardy 
and Venetia ten years ago and now, when they are studded 
with village banks under the lead of the parish priests, he 
will not complain that the Pope’s teaching has been 
unfruitful.t Nay, we may fairly attribute, at least in part, 





* Leo XIII. on the Condition of Labour, by Cardinal Manning, p. 3. 


+ See P. Vermeersch, Za Legislation et les auvres en Belgique. Louvain, 
1900. 

t As we are answering objections, a word on the complaint, repeated in 
the Economic Review, October, 1901, p. 479-480, that the Pope is unfair to 
the Socialists». Many of our social reformers who call themselves Socialists, 
including many members of the Anglican ‘‘ Christian Social Union,” think 
the picture of Socialism drawn in the Encyclicals of 1878, 1891, and 1901, 
no fair representation of themselves. True; but the point is, whom the 
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to the influence of Leo XIII. the revival of the Christian 
spirit among economic writers outside the pale of the 
Church, a striking example being the recent third volume of 
Professor Nicholson’s Political Economy, which closes with 
an outspoken profession of Christianity and a chapter on 
the supreme importance in economics of the moral law 
and the Christian religion. 

To sum up the political economy of Leo XIII., it is 
pre-eminently reasonable and humane: not hysterics, 
where above all things calm discussion is needed ; nor, on 
the other hand, a mathematical treatise, when we are 
dealing with the moral qualities of living men. There is 
no divorce of heart and head, but everywhere balance of 
mind and the golden mean. In this, as so often when 
reading Leo XIII., we are reminded of the Ethics and 
Politics of Aristotle, that master of sound sense; who, for 
example, looks on the State neither as an organism that 
man cannot influence, nor as a creation of man to be 
moulded at pleasure, but as partly mouldable and partly 
not.* Leo XIII.’s teaching is of the same character. 
Thus, none have more clearly shown how important are 
the functions of family life, how essential to man’s welfare. 
But then, even the family is not all in all, but has its 
limits :— 

If within the domestic circle there is grave violation of 
mutual rights, let public authority intervene for their pro- 
tection, but not exceed this natural measure of intervention 
lest parental power be absorbed by the State (H, 183). 

Again, associations of workmen are one of the great 
means of popular welfare. But then they are not every- 
thing, nor are without grave danger of abuse; and if they 
are to be fostered by the State, they are also to be 
controlled. 





picture was intended to represent ; and if they studied the aims and prac- 
tices of the Socialists where they are face to face with Catholic populations, 
e.g., their shameful attacks on religion in Milan, the papal condemnations 
would appear just and opportune. The respectable British grocer, Pro- 
testant and Freemason, might, with as little reason, complain that he was 
ill-painted in the Encyclical on Freemasonry. 


* See the excellent commentary by W. L. Newman, Zhe Politics of 
Aristotle, Oxford, 1887, vol. i., p. 24. 
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The State itself, the greatest of human associations, 
with its exalted dignity and extended functions, has limits 
not to be overpassed, or it will become the instrument of 
harm. Its part in the work of social reform is indeed 
great. But then it ever needs, three fellow-workers, the 
family, private associations, and, above all, the Church. 

Then, again, the appeal to justice, which is eminently 
the affair of the State, is not enough. Over and above 
justice in the relations of master and servant, employer 
and workman, rich and poor, we need charity; not, 
indeed, as a substitute for justice, but as a partner. Then, 
at last, earthly inequality fulfils its proper function ; then, 
at last, the fiduciary character of riches—that they are held 
on trust—is properly acknowledged, and the incomes of 
the rich are at last provided with their true security. 

Hence the doctrine that ranks should be levelled, that all 
should have an equality of opportunity; still more, the 
extremer forms of Socialism are false lights that will lead 
us into the quagmire, and reflect a false view of our human 
nature and our earthly surroundings. But then the 
alternative is not Individualism, for this would be to con- 
tradict man’s social nature and our Christian brotherhood. 

Duty is to be done, but then duty all round :— 

These truths and these duties regarding social and 
industrial life the Church has the mission to proclaim, and 
to impress on the higher classes, on governments and 
legislators, on employers, nay, on workmen, on the poorer 
classes, on all, that they fulfil their respective and manifold 
duties (L, 283). The case is a difficult one: let each man 
do his work, rulers and rich men, and employers and 
workmen, and you, the sacred ministers of holy Church 
(H, 208-209). 

Again, as we have seen, the Pope speaks strongly against 
evil forms of enrichment, such as usury in all shapes; and 
the State, as wielding the sword of justice, is bound to 
repress, as far as possible, this multiform injustice. But 
then, because unjust enrichment is to be put down, not all 
enrichment is to be put down; nor is the ideal set before 
us of a poverty-stricken piety. On the contrary, we are 
told that a well-constituted State needs to be well supplied 
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with material goods (H, 194-195). And the praises of 
civilisation, to be spoken of in a moment, though quite in 
harmony with exhortations to Christian moderation in life, 
are incompatible with a Manichzan asceticism. 

The well-known Russian writer, Prince Kropotkin, as 
the result of his economic proposals and ‘‘ erasing the 
present distinction between the brain-workers and the 
manual workers,” promises ‘‘the disappearance of the 
present misery and degradation with all their consequences 
—vice, crime, prisons.”* Leo XIII. beguiles us with no 
such promises, no such optimism: understanding well that 
much more is needed than the mere levelling of inequality 
to heal the wounds of man. But then he falls into no 
pessimism, propounds no dismal iron law of wages, no 
Malthusian alternative of pauperism or immorality; seeing, 
rather, a silver lining to the darkest cloud :— 

True, if we consider the evils which afflict society, 
mere human means are too weak for the task of reformation; 
but God has made the nations capable of healing—sanabiles 
fecerit nationes—and has founded the Church for their 
salvation (Encyclical on the Ills of Human Society, April 
21st, 1878; i., 13). 

And thus while rejecting, as we have seen, the demand 
for equality in the goods and opportunities of this earthly 
life, knowing well that such a demand cannot stand before 
the sober facts of history, and is not in agreement with our 
reason or our needs, the Pope lays equal stress on the true 
dignity of man :— 

Christ, the Liberator of the human race, having restored 
and augmented the pristine dignity of nature, gave to 
man’s will itself a mighty aid, and raised it to loftier aims 
(F, 96). As you have right well comprehended, pilgrims 
and workmen of France, true religion alone with its 
immortal hopes gives strength and consolation amid 
continued toil and frequent sufferings. True religion alone 
ennobles labour, raising it to the lofty level of man’s 
dignity and liberty. Whereas the pagan solution of the 
social question was to despoil of their rights the weaker 


* Fields, Factories, and Workshops. Popular Edition, 1901, pp. 202-203. 
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portion of mankind, to stifle their aspirations, to paralyse 
their mental and moral faculties, to reduce them to a state 
of absolute helplessness. It was slavery (L, 280-281).* 

Nowhere is the preservation of the golden mean more 
striking than precisely where some people might have 
expected onesidedness, on the importance of religion and 
the Church. The truth, indeed, as we have seen, is most 
plainly stated, that without religion there can be no solid 
social reform, and that besides the change of income there 
must be a change of heart. But then this truth is not 
exaggerated ; there is to be no absorption of the State by 
the Church, of the lay world by the clerical, nor any 
disparagement of natural reason :— 

The Church, needful and indispensable as she is to any 
true solution of the social question, any true amendment 
of the condition of the poorer classes, desires the counsel 
and co-operation of all ranks of society, and desires also 
the help, in reason and moderation, of the legislature and 
executive (H, 184). Human means must be used as well 
as religion, and all concerned must act together, 
remembering that any result, as a rule, is brought about 
by a combination of causes (H, 193). Reason herself 
proclaims that truths revealed by God and natural truths 
cannot contradict each other ; and so the teaching power— 
magisterium—of the Church, far from hampering the 
eagerness to learn and the increase of the sciences, and far 
from hindering the advance to more cultured life, gives 
them security and illumination (F, 113). 

True culture, civilisation, humanity—of these Leo XIII. 
is the apostle, and has put the seal of his authority on the 
work of those who, like Ruskin among ourselves, have 
humanised political economy. But then he never departs, 
as Ruskin and many others have done, from the standpoint 
of what is reasonable and practicable :— 

It well becomes our Apostolic office, that We who 
represent so compassionate a Redeemer should eagerly 
foster everything which can protect men against the 


+ A continuation of this passage has been given in the April number, 
P- 307- 
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manifold miseries coming from original sin; and such 
protection, whether applied to individuals or society, is of 
great service not merely to civilisation—ad cultum et 
humanitatem—but also to that complete renovation of the 
world that was the aim and will of our Redeemer (Le#ter to 
the Bishops of Brazil, May 5th, 1888; iii. 69-70). Since 
all truth comes from God, whatever portion of truth man’s 
investigation can discover is recognised by the Church as 
some impress of God’s mind. There is no opposition, 
then, on the part of the Church to new discoveries, nor to 
a more polished life and increase of comfort. On the 
contrary, from her opposition to sloth and idleness, she is 
eager for men to use and cultivate their faculties, she gives 
a stimulus to work and art, and seeks to turn all this 
activity in the direction of honest and holy living. And 
We, in virtue of our office, speak freely and openly of the 
folly of States in rejecting Christian wisdom; not as if 
We failed to see the character and needs of our time, nor 
as if we disavowed its good and useful improvements 
—aetatis nostrae honesta atque utilia incrementa— but 
because We desire that every commonwealth should take 
a safer course, and should rest on a more secure 
foundation ; and this without any detriment to the true 
liberty of the nation. For there is no better mother and 
guardian of liberty than the truth: the truth shall make 
you free (E, 163-164; Cf. Letter to Cardinal Gibbons on 
Americanism, January 22nd, 1899). 

Pope Pius IX., in the Syllabus of Errors, condemned, as 
the 80th and final proposition : ‘‘ That the Roman Pontiff 
can and ought to be reconciled with progress, liberalism 
and modern civilisation—cum recenti civilitate.” And he 
condemned it rightly. For those who can remember the 
condemnation, remember also what was meant at that 
time (1863) by these fair-sounding words: nothing less 
than that the Pope should sanction godless politics and 
inhuman economics; and that he should allow the forces 
of evil, as the 79 preceding propositions of the Syllabus 
show, to work without restraint for the ruin of every 
throne, every hearth, and every altar. As well might 
Pope Silvester in the days of Constantine have been 
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asked to be reconciled with the foulness of the theatre and 
the cruelty of the amphitheatre as an integral part of 
Roman progress and civilisation. 

Hence there is no contradiction between Pius and Leo 
when the latter praises what is praiseworthy in the 
civilisation of the 19th century :— 

Cultrix bonarum nobilis artium 
Decedit aetas: publica commoda 
Viresque naturae retectas 
Quisquis avet memoret canendo.* 

Nor, again, is there any contradiction when he extols 
the civilising mission of the Church. For it is culture he 
is praising, not its corruption ; and it is true science he is 
praising, not its caricature. 

Finally the clearness of his teaching, and his calm amid 
all tempests, should give us confidence, even as he 
wishes :— . 

Let none lose heart at the greatness of the difficulties, 
the persistence of evil, the awful spectacle of triumphant 
wickedness. It is no new thing that evil-working States 
should prosper. Whatever good they may have done 
receives in this way by Divine Providence its temporal 
reward. But in the midst of their prosperity and their 
rejection of God, they harbour the germs of woe, and 
slumber in fancied security while downfall and ruin draw 
nigh (Encyclical on Holy Living, December 25th, 1888; 
iii., 200, 201; cf. G, 24). 

Nor even should we be appalled by the thought of our 
vast town populations, ever growing in numbers, and 
many of them ever more and more sensual and degraded. 
Christianity can face all situations, can adapt itself to all 
degrees of civilisation, to all differences of national 
character; to an age of commerce and peace, or of 
war and anarchy; to an age of science and criticism, or 





* In Mr. Francis Thompson’s translation : 


The noble age that nursed the noble arts 
Is gone ; and they may sing who have the hearts 
Of public ’vantage ampler grown 
And Nature’s powers made known. 
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an age of legend and poetry. The Pope reminds us that 
civil society from top to bottom has been renovated by 
Christianity ; and that the life of Christ has imbued 
earthly rule with divine faith and divine precepts (H, 191). 
If this can happen once it can happen again. If the 
Church has not failed in the past ages, she will not fail in 
our own. Nay, the Pope himself, when he tells us that 
there is no other way to heal the sickness of human 
society, except by restoring Christian life and Christian 
institutions (zb¢d.), teaches plainly that a such restoration 
can be made, and will not be made in vain. 


CHARLES STANTON DEVAS. 





Homan Mecrees. 


——oe—— 


Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary. 


UNS living in community can, when outside their convent, 
B go to confession to any priest duly approved by the 
Bishop, pro utroque sexu. 


Statuta archidiocesis Mechliniensis et diocesis Tornacensis 
haec habent : 

(1) Nemo, praeter confessarium tum ordinarium, tum extra- 
ordinarium, Sacramentalem confessionem religiosarum quarum- 
cumque in communitate viventium in monasterio valide excipere 
potest absque praevia Ordinarii facultate. 


‘ 
(2) Monialium quae per aliquot dies extra monasterium 
versantur confessiones audire potest in ecclesiis, etc. quilibet 
confessarius pro utroque sexu approbatus. Ita, ad litteram 
statuta Tornacensia, Mechliniensia autem fere idem sonant, nisi 
quod, in altero articulo, pro fer aliguot dies, ponunt ad fempus. 

His positis. 

Titius ab Episcopo Tornacensi litteras accipit, quibus appro- 
batur ad confessiones excipiendas fersonarum utriusque sexus, non 
tamen religiosarum. 

Dum in publica ecclesia confessarii munere defungitur, fideli- 
bus reliquis se adjungit Soror quaedam, ut aiunt, pertinens ad 
communitatem civitatis in qua Titius excipit confessiones, sed 
ad horam egressa ¢€ suo monasterio ad aliquod negotium com- 
ponendum. In pluribus enim Institutis, integrum est Superi- 
orissae facultatem facere exeundi per diem. Titius, audita 
confessione, absolvit sororem illam. 

Postea autem dubitare coepit utrum valide impertierit absolu- 
tionem, an contra, defectu jurisdictionis nulla sit haec absolutio. 
Cum autem hujusmodi casus facile iterari possint, et, pro valore 
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vel nwllitate talis sacramentalis judicii, variare debeat officium 
inquirendi de conditione religiosarum quae in ecclesia publica 
accesserint ad confessarium, ideo suppliciter (orator) adit 
Eminentiam Vestram, quatenus dubium sequens solvere dignetur : 
Utrum Titius in casu valide absolverit praedictam religiosam, 
an caruerit requisita jurisdictione ? Quod si invalide absolverit, 
quomodo se in posterum gerere debeat si inter poenitentes 
animadverterit monialem ; id est, qua cura interrogare debeat 
de adjunctis in quibus versetur accedens Soror? S. Poeniten- 
tiaria ad praemissa respondet: atione habita prioris statuti, 
Titium valide absolvisse: quoad interrogationes vero faciendas, nisi 
prudens suspicio suboriatur quoad poenitens illicite apud ipsum con- 
fiteatur, posse confessarium a supradictis interrogationibus abstinere. 


Datum Romae in Sacra Poenitentiaria die 7 Februarii, 1go1. 


Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide. 


Religious Orders require not only the permission of the 
Ordinary, but also the consent of Propaganda before opening a 
new house. 


Abstineant Ordinarii locorum S. C. de Prop. Fide subjectorum a 
licentia danda Religiosis Institutis novam domum aperiendi, absque 
venia prius a S. C. obtenta. 


Ill.me ac R.me Domine, 


Quamvis probe sciat haec S. Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, ingentem provenire missionibus utilitatem ex ministerio 
Regularium: uti ut maxime in votis sit videre eorum domus 
ubique institui: curandum tamen est, ut res ordinate et ad 
praestitutae disciplinaenormam peragantur. Quamobrem duxit S. 
Congregatio per praesentes litteras in memoriam Ordinariorum 
locorum a se dependentium revocare sententiam, quam ut com- 
munem hodie et cui favet passim rerum judicatarum auctoritas, 
tradidit Constitutio SS.mi D. N. Leonis XIII. quae incipit 
‘‘Romanos Pontifices”: nempe: non licere Regularibus, 
tam intra quam extra Italiam, nova monasteria aut conventus 
sive collegia fundare, sola Episcopi venia, sed indultam quoque 
a Sede Apostolica facultatem requiri. Cui legi cum aut semper 
aut ubique obtemperatum non fuisse videatur, ideo ejus obser- 
vantiam voluit S. Congregatio per praesentes urgere. Diligenter 
ergo in posterum abstineant Ordinarii omnes Sacrae Congre- 
gationi subjecti a licentia danda religiosis Institutis domum 
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aperiendi in territorio propriae jurisdictionis, absque venia prius 
a praefata S. Congregatione obtenta. Quod vero attinet ad 
domus religiosas huc usque in iisdem territoriis, S. Congrega- 
tione inconsulta, forte erectas, etsi haec, Ordinariis flagit- 
antibus, singulisque ponderatis casibus, propensa omnino sit ad 
legitimas habendas hujusmodi fundationes: tamen mandat ut 
de praedictis, si quae, existant domibus, distinctus ab Ordinariis 
exhibeatur elenchus, ac simul pro iisdem canonica rate habitis 
per supplicem libellum petatur. 
Interim Deum precor ut Te diu sospitet. 
Datum Romae ex Aedibus S. C. de Propaganda Fide. Die 
7 Decembris rgot. 
Amplitudinis Tuae 
Addictissimus Servus, 
MIEcESLAUS CARD. LEDOCHOWSKI, Praefectus. 
Aoysius VEcciA, Secrefarius. 


The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


The Holy Father concedes to Tertiaries of St. Francis who 
are ill, the privilege of receiving the general absolution on any 
day within the Octave of the Feast for which it is granted ; and 
also permits them to gain all plenary Indulgences within the 
Octave of the Day to which these Indulgences are assigned. 

Conceditur aegrotis Tertiariis secularibus absolutio generalis 
quacumque die infra octiduum festi. 
Beatissime Pater, 

Ministri Generales quatuor Ordinum Franciscalium, ad S. V. 
pedes provoluti, humillime petunt, ut aegrotis et convalescenti- 
bus Tertiariis saecularibus concedatur privilegium recipiendi 
generalem absolutionem quacumque die infra octiduum festi cui 
assignatur. Insuper enixe postulant, ut favore eorumdem 
Tertiariorum aegrotantium et convalescentium indultum S. V. 
concedere dignetur, cuius vi omnes plenarias indulgentias, 
ceteris servatis conditionibus, infra octiduum diei pro quo 
concessae sunt lucrari possint et valeant. 

Et Deus etc. 

S. C. Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praeposita, utendo 
facultatibus a SS. D. N. Leone Pp. XIII. sibi specialiter tributis, 
benigne annuit pro gratia iuxta preces, ceteris servatis de 
iure servandis. Praesenti in perpetuum valituro. Contrariis 
quibuscumque non obstantibus. 
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Datum Romae ex Secretaria eiusdem S. C., die 13 Augusti 
1gOI. 
S. Carp. Cretoni, Praef. 
L. > S. Pro R. P. D. Franc., Archiep. Amid., Secr. 


Ios. M. Can. Cose ui, Sxdst. 


The Holy Father confirms a decision of the same Sacred 
Congregation declaring that a penitent saying an Indulgenced 
Prayer, given him as a Sacramental penance, can both fulfil his 
penance and gain the Indulgence at the same time. 


Congregationis Fratrum S. Vincentii a Paulo. 


DE PRECIBUS PIISQUE EXERCITIIS INDULGENTIIS IAM DITATIS AD 
SACRAMENTALEM POENITENTIAM EXPLENDAM IMPOSITIS. 


Supremus Moderator Fratrum S. Vincentii a Paulo huic Sac. 
Congregationi Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae 
humiliter exponit, saepe Confessarios, quo melius_ spirituali 
poenitentium utilitati consulant, preces vel pia exercitia Indul- 
gentiis ditata in Sacramentali Confessione imponere, existimantes 
uno eodemque actu datum esse poenitentibus sacramentali 
poenitentiae satisfacere, et adnexas precibus vel piis exercitiis 
Indulgentias lucrari. Verum, quoad hujusmodi opinionem et 
praxim, non levis sententiarum disparitas exorta est, eo quod 
nonnulli, innixi Decreto hujus S. C. diei 29 Maii 1841, quo 
negatur, posse per preces iam obligatorias, v. gr., per horas 
canonicas, satisfieri precibus a Summo Pontifice praescriptis ad 
lucrandam indulgentiam, contendunt, omne prorsus fundamentum 
praedictae opinioni et praxi Confessariorum esse sublatum ; e 
contra alii afirmant, laudatum Decretum ad rem non facere ; in 
eo siquidem agitur de una vel altera conditione ad lucrandam 
Indulgentiam imposita, non vero de precibus vel piis exercitiis, 
quae auctoritate Summi Pontificis Indulgentias iam secum 
ferunt, et assumi possunt tanquam sacramentalis poenitentia, 
nisi aliter mens concedentis declaraverit. 

Ut itaque omnis ambigendi ratio de medio tollatur, sequens 
dubium solvendum proponit : 

Utrum poenitens precem aut pium opus Indulgenttis ditatum explens, 
possit simul et poenttentiae satisfacere et Indulgentias lucrari? 


Et Emi Patres, in Congregatione Generali ad Vaticanum 
habita, die 11 Junii 1901, rescripserunt : 


Affirmative, facto verbo cum SS.mo. 
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Quam quidem resolutionem, in audientia habita 2b infrascripto 
Cardinali Praefecto, die 14 Junii 1go1, relatam, Sanctitas Sua 
benigne confirmavit. 

Datum Romae, ex Secretaria ejusdem S. Congregationis, die 
14 Junii 1go1. 

L. > S. S. Carp. Cretont, Praefectus. 

++ Franciscus Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., 
Secretarius. 


An Indulgence of Fifty Days granted for the recitation of the 
Prayer, ‘‘ Requiem aeternam.” 


Indulg. 50 dierum conceditur toties quoties recitantibus vers., ‘‘ Requiem 
aeternam dona eis, Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis.” 


LEO PAPA XIII. 


Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Oblatis Nobis precibus annuentes 
a dilecto filio Paulo Buguet, praeposito generali Piacularis Operis 
pro animabus derelictis loci ‘‘ Montligeon,” diocesis Sagien, 
omnibus et singulis fidelibus ex utroque sexu ubique terrarum 
degentibus, contrito saltem corde, ac devote qualibet vice 
recitantibus versiculum cum responsario ‘‘ Reguiem aeternam 
dona ets, Domine, et lux perpetua luceat ets,” in forma Ecclesia solita 
quinquaginta dierum indulgentiam concedimus, qua tantum 
liceat functorum vita labes poenasque expiare. Non obstantibus 
contrariis quibuscumque. Praesentibus perpetuis futuris tem- 
poribus valituris. Praecipimus autem, ut praesentium litterarum 
(quod nisi fiat, nullas easdem esse volumus) exemplar ad 
Secretariam Congregationis Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis 
praepositae deferatur, juxta Decretum ab eadem Congregatione 
sub die xix Januarii MDCCLVI latum et a S.m. Benedicto P.P. 
XIV Praedecessore Nostro die XXVIII dicti mensis adprobatum, 
atque volumus, ut earundem praesentium transumptis seu 
exemplis etiam impressis, manu alicujus Notarii publici sub- 
scriptis et Sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate constitutae 
munitis, eadem prorsus habeatur fides quae haberetur ipsis 
praesentibus si forent exhibitae vel ostensae. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die 
xxii Martii MDCCCCII, Pontificatus nostri anno vigesimo 
quinto. 

L. & S. Pro Dno. Carp. Maccui. 


NICOLAUS MARINI, Suds? 
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Praesentium litterarum exemplar delatum fuit ad hanc Secre- 
tariam S. C. Indulg. Sacrisque Reliq. praepositae. In quorum 
fidem, etc. 

Datum Romae ex eadem Sec.ria die 26 Martii 1902. 

L. & S. Franciscus Socaro, Archiep. Amiden., Seereé. 


Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


Tria solvuntur dubia. 


R.mus D.nus Henricus Sauvé, Canonicus et Magister Caeri- 
moniarum Ecclesiae Cathedralis Vallis Vidonis, de consensu 
R.mi sui Episcopi, humillime petit, ut a Sacra Rituum Con- 
gregatione insequentia dubia benigne solvantur et nimirum: 

(1) Utrum Missa votiva de Sacro Corde Jesu, per decretum 

lrbis et Orbis, diei 28 Junii 1889, indulta, dici possit tertia VI, 
quae prima in Januario mense occurrit, quando in illam diem 
incidit Vigilia Epiphaniae ? 

(2) Utrum in Vesperis coram SS. Sacramento exposito cantatis 
debeat Hebdomadarius a principio induere stolam, ratione 
incensationis SS. Sacramenti ad Magnificat faciendae: et quatenus 
negative, utrum debeat saltem ad Magnificat ? 

(3) Utrum Dominica III Adventus et Dominica IV Quadra- 


gesimae paramenta coloris rosacei adhiberi possint non tantum 
in Missa Solemni, sed etiam in Missis privatis et in Officio de 
Dominica ? 

Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, ad_ relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito etiam voto Commissionis Liturgicae, 
omnibusque mature perpensis, rescribendum censuit : 


Ad I. Megative. 
Ad II. Stetur Rubricis et Decretis. 
Ad Ill. Affirmative. 
Atque ita rescripsit die 22 Novembris 1gor. 
L. @ &. D. Carp. Ferrata, S.2.C., Praef. 
% D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 


Solution of doubts regarding the Mass of the Sacred Heart. 
DUBIA CIRCA MISSAM VOTIVAM SS. CORDIS JESU. 
Hodiernus Moderator Piae Unionis Primariae SS. Cordis Jesu, 
ad S. Mariae de Pace in Alma Urbe constitutae, Sacrorum 
Rituum Congregationi sequentia dubia, sibi proposita, pro 
opportuna resolutione, humiliter exposuit, videlicet : 
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(1) Utrum Indultum de Missa votiva Sacratissimi Cordis Jesu 
in prima feria VI cujusque mensis juxta decretum Urdis et Orbis. 
N. 3712 die 28 Junii 1889, valeat etiam pro Ecclesiis, ubi unus 
tantum sacerdos adest, qui Missam Conventualem officio 
convenientem celebrare debet ? 

(2) Utrum praefata Missa votiva celebrari possit diebus festivis 
de praecepto in Ecclesiis, ubi unus tantum sacerdos adest, qui 
applicare tenetur pro populo ? 

(3) Utrum eadem Missa dici possit in Festo Purificationis 
B.M.V. cum hoc Festum incidit in supradictam feriam VI ? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti 
Secretarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque 
maturo examine perpensis, respondendum censuit. 


Adl.et Il. Megative. 


Ad III. Item egative, attento mysterio, ob quod Festum 
Purificationis B.M.V. aequiparatur Festo Domini. 


Atque ita rescripsit, die 17 Martii 1902. 


L. & S. D. Carp. FEeRRATA, Praef. 
% D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret 


Hearing Mass on Days of Obligation on board ships in harbour. 


Quam nuper declarata sit uti publica pro navigantibus capella 
fixa in navibus et cum ron raro contingat, quod dum naves in 
portu inveniuntur, familiae navigantium et officialium, aliaeque 
personae, diversis ex causis, eas adeant: hodiernus capellanus 
primarius Societatis Transatlanticae Barcinonensis, Sacrorum 
Rituum Congregationi sequens Dubium pro opportuna declara- 
tione humillime exposuit, nimirum : 


Utrum omnes qui in dicta Capella Sacrosancto Missae Sacrificio 
adstant, illud audire valeant in adimplementum praecepti de Sacro in 
Jestis audienda. 


Et Sacra eadem Congregatio, referente infrascripto Secre- 
tario, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, proposito Dubio 
respondendum censuit : 


Affirmative juxta Decretum Vicen. diet 4 Martii 1901. Absque 
speciali Indulto atque ita rescripsit die 10 Maii 1go1. 


D. Carp. FERRATA, Praef. 


% D. Panic, Archiep. Laodicen., Secret. 





Setence SMotices. 


Sound Signals—Silent Areas—Sea Echoes—The Pitch of 
Notes.—Mr. Price Edward’s recent paper on ‘‘ Sound Signals,” 
read before the Society of Arts, contained interesting reference 
to the phenomenon of silent areas, which has before been the 
subject of much comment, and upon which both Professor 
Tyndall and Lord Rayleigh have expressed their opinions. 
Last year a series of observations were made on sound signals 
at St. Catherine’s Point, in the Isle of Wight, under the auspices 
of Trinity House, and in the course of these observations 
some very marked effects of soundless zones were experienced. 
The observing party on board the Jvene on some occasions 
commenced observations on an arranged series of sounds at 
about a mile from St. Catherine’s Point, intending to steam out 
on a certain line of bearing, to test their relative effectiveness at 
various distances. On starting at the mile distance the sounds 
were all very loud, but as the vessel proceeded out they fell 
away in strength, becoming fainter and fainter, until at a 
distance of between two and three miles they were barely 
audible and quite lost. Shortly after the three miles distance 
the sounds were recovered, swelling out into full hearing, and 
were carried in loud and distinct signals to a long distance. 
The effect was specially noticeable in fine, still weather with 
calm sea. When the air and sea was perturbed the effect was 
not noticeable. By Tyndall’s theory the phenomenon is caused 
by the sound waves, reflected obliquely from the sea surface, 
interfering with the passage of the direct waves above the sea 
surface. But Lord Rayleigh has criticised this theory as only 
affording a partial explanation of the phenomenon. By Tyndall’s 
theory the interference should always take place, whereas the 
truth is it occurs very exceptionally. The Jrene made many 
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journeys along the medial line, and only experienced the silent 
area on five occasions. The complete solution of the question 
no doubt demands prolonged, patient, and continued observa- 
tions, not only on the line in which the effect is experienced, but 
over other parts of the arc at corresponding distances, and out 
of the axes of the sounding instruments ; also careful observa- 
tions at the sea surface, and possibly by means of a captive 
balloon at varying distances above, so that the whole area may 
be examined with the object of discovering where the temporarily 
lost sound has gone. 

Time, unfortunately, did not allow the Trinity House 
Committee to pursue the investigation of this phenomenon, but 
they expressed the opinion that all seafaring men should be 
made aware of such possible interference with the efficiency ot 
a sound signal at a distance when it ought to be serviceable, 
and that when the master of a vessel does not hear a fog-signal 
when he thinks he ought to hear it, he should at once have 
recourse to the lead in order to verify his position. 

During the observations, some very striking effects of echoes 
were observed at St. Catherine’s. ‘‘ Standing on the cliff at a 
short distance from the signal station it was observed that in 
fine clear weather the blasts of the sirens or reed horns were 
almost immediately supplemented by echoed sounds reinforcing 
the direct sound while it lasted, and continuing to sound for 
some time after the direct blast had ceased. These echoes 
seemed to start from a point corresponding to the prolongation 
of the axis of the trumpet from which the sounds were emitted, 
and with great rapidity to spread out over the sea expanse as 
though a scattered army of trumpeters in quick succession 
sounded their blasts from all parts of the horizon. Carefully 
timed, the echoes were observed frequently to last for thirty 
seconds. This striking effect would be observable when the 
sky was cloudless, the sea smooth and placid, and with no 
vessels in sight. Clearly the echoes were aerial, possibly 
caused by reflections of the sound-waves between areas of 
varying density, otherwise acoustic clouds.” Professor Tyndall 
suggested that the duration of the echo is a measure of the 
atmospheric depths from which it comes. Mr. Price Edwards 
points out that if this is true, length and strength of the echoes 
might afford a rough indication of the relative penetrative 
power of the instrument without making observations from one. 
During the experiments at St. Catherine’s Point, the operators 
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constantly noticed these echoes from seaward, which proved to 
be weak or strong, short or long, according to the weakness or 
strength of the sounds as heard by the observers on the /rene, 
It was noticed that when the atmosphere and sea is perturbed 
the echoes were either very short or non-existent. It has been 
suggested that these echoes are a source of danger as being 
likely to mislead mariners. Though deception is possible, it is 
considered to be a remote danger, but it is important that 
mariners should be aware of the echoes. 

In the experiments at St. Catherine’s, the question of the 
relative value of high or low pitched notes as regards penetrative 
power received a good deal of attention. Formerly the signal 
blasts were made in one note only, G and A in the treble clef, 
and these notes were taken as being about the middle of the 
scale of audible musical sounds—easily made and apprehended. 
The necessary distinctions were then obtained by varying the 
number and lengths of the blasts and intervals. When it was 
decided to introduce two notes, high and low, into one signal, 
the question of the relative pitch of the two sounds had to be 
considered. The difference of two or three notes between the 
sounds was regarded as sufficient, and since then the combina- 
tions possible up to a four-sound signal have been practically 
applied on our coasts, the principle being that the high and low 
notes must be brought into direct contrast. After this system 
had been introduced it was discovered that although both notes 
of a signal had been sounding at a certain time, one only was 
audible, and one was much more powerful than the other. In 
consequence, notes varying in pitch were heard, and after many 
experiments it was decided to lower the pitch of the sirens 
which were under trial. ‘‘ When the 7-inch disc siren was 
being experimentally tried in the large trumpet, special efforts 
were made to adapt the speed of rotations of the siren, and the 
consequent number of sonorous vibrations per second to the 
inherent note of the trumpet. Starting at between 300 and 400 
vibrations per second, the speed of rotation was gradually 
decreased without any satisfactory result, the emitted sounds 
being gruff and imperfect, until the low rate of 98 vibrations 
per second was reached, and then there issued from the trumpet 
a deep, full note, apparently of great power. When observations 
came to be made on the sound so produced, the observers with 
one accord adjudged it to be the most powerful sound they had 
heard, and it was on this occasion that the sound was carried 
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for over 20 miles, while the very efficient St. Catherine’s station 
signal was lost at 10 miles. This result was corroborated again 
and again in subsequent comparisons, but it so happened that 
the weather was on every occasion fine and undisturbed. 
When, however, a change of weather came, with noisy wind 
and sea, the result was entirely different. This great sound 
was inaudible at a distance beyond 1} mile, while the high- 
pitched notes of St. Catherine’s asserted themselves as superior. 
This, again, was borne out by further comparisons made in 
similar disturbed weather, and these experiments have led the 
committee to conclude that for calm weather a low-pitched note 
is more suitable than a high-pitched one ; but when the wind is 
opposed to the course of the sound waves, and the sea is rough 
and noisy, a high-pitched note penetrates farther than a low- 
pitched one.” 

Mr. Price Edwards follows up these remarks with a sugges- 
tion which is welcome to habitual railway travellers, whose 
acoustical sense is daily tortured by the high-pitch engine shrieks 
which the drivers so relentlessly employ. It is his opinion that 
a low-pitched sound would be quite as efficient for all signalling 
purposes as the high-pitched one. A low-pitched sound is much 
less trying to the ear than a high-pitched one, and it is with 
reason remarked that if the former serves the purpose as well, as if 
not better than the latter, railway companies should consider 
the comfort of the passengers and public generally and 
introduce low-sounding notes in their whistles. 

This suggestion, however, did not pass without criticism in 
the discussion which followed the reading of the paper. 
Captain G. C. Frederick maintained that though the high note 
is undoubtedly offensive, yet the more penetrating and disagree- 
able sound was a necessity to draw people’s attention to the 
tact that something was in the way. A soft-sounding note was 
not sufficiently startling. Although a deep note might go 
farther, it did not attract attention so quickly as a high note. 

But if occasionally the high-pitched engine shriek is necessary, 
surely there are many occasions on which a low-sounding note 
would avail. May it not with reason be suggested that engines 
might be fitted with both high and low-sounding whistles, and 
that the use of the high-sounding one should be somewhat 
limited ? 
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Recent Observations of the Lunar Surface.—An instance 
of the shifting ground of modern science is afforded by Professor 
Pickering’s recent observations of the lunar surface. Hitherto 
_ astronomers have held that the moon is a symbol of death, and 
regarded it as a skeleton of a planet, devoid of air, water, or 
any form of life. Now, owing to Professor Pickering’s remark- 
able studies, there is reason to believe that such statements are 
not quite accurate ; though the life of the moon may have 
nearly expired, it has not yet reached the last stage. Hitherto 
it has been presumed that the craters on the lunar surface 
were all burnt out, but now there appears to be evidence in 
favour of the supposition that volcanic activity has not yet 
entirely ceased. Professor Pickering has observed the dis- 
appearance of certain small craters and the sudden appearance 
of others in different places. But a still greater surprise has 
burst upon astronomers in the professor’s conviction that there 
is snow on the moon. This conviction is indeed based upon 
reason, for he has observed that many craterlets are lined with 
a white substance which becomes very brilliant when illuminated 
by the sun, and a similar substance is found on the larger lunar 
crater and a few of the higher mountain peaks. These patches 
undergo curious changes of form under different angles ot 
illumination, and these eccentricities are ascribed to a possible 
varying distribution of hoar frost. 

But perhaps the most startling of these recent lunar observa- 
tions is the discovery of variable spots apparently restricted 
between latitudes 55° north and 60° south. These spots appear 
to be invariably connected with small craterlets or deep, narrow 
clefts, and sometimes are symmetrically arranged round the 
craterlets. After studying the alterations which these spots 
undergo, Professor Pickering concludes that they are due to 
organic life resembling vegetation, though not necessarily 
identical with it. 

These discoveries should certainly attach a new and deep 
interest in the nearest celestial object. 





Hotes of Travel and Exploration. 


Dr. Otto Nordenskjéld on the Antarctic Regions.—In 
an interesting letter to the Zzmes, dated from the steamer 
‘* Antarctica,” February 12th, in 644 deg. S.L., Dr. Nordenskjéld 
describes the experiences of the Sweedish Antarctic Expedition 
down to that date, corresponding, it must be borne in mind, to 
July in northern latitudes. The last outpost of civilization 
visited was Staaten Island, a few miles north of Cape Horn, 
where a magnetic observatory has been established by the 
Argentine Government for co-operation with the work of the 
expedition. This island, left on January 6th, a little after mid- 
summer, then gay with flowers and brightly-coloured parrots 
and humming-birds, and clothed in forests of almost tropical 
luxuriance, presented a strange contrast to the next land that 
greeted the eyes of the explorers. Fine weather and a calm sea 
continued for some days after passing Cape Horn, but on the 
morning of the 11th they found themselves suddenly plunged 
into a new world. Icy temperature of air and water proclaimed 
the approach to the Pole, and, when the shrouding fog lifted at 
noon, the sight of King George’s Island in the South Shetlands 
showed that the lands of summer were left far behind, whatever 
the calendar might say. Not only were its mountain peaks, 
rising from 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet high, sheeted in snow and 
ice, but the intervening valleys were filled with vast glaciers over- 
topping their dividing walls. Though in a latitude corresponding 
to that of Drontheim, this glaciated rock wore a more wintry 
aspect than lands in the furthest north. Only a narrow strip of 
land near the sea level was clear of snow, and here a landing 
was possible. Mosses, lichens, and algae were the sole 
specimens of vegetation, but some insects contrived to find a 
living, and the first Antarctic beetle was secured. The sea, on 
the other hand, swarmed with life : the dredge and net revealed 
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a varied and copious fauna; shrimps and lower forms crowded 
the surface, and the abundance of fish would have furnished 
forth a profitable industry in any habitable spot. These smaller 
forms of pelagic life supply food for the greater, and the number 
of whales far exceeded that seen in the northern seas, while 
seals, so tame as to allow themselves to be familiarly scratched 
on the back, crowded in hundreds on the ice-pack and on every 
nook along the shore. 


The Home of the Penguin.—But the typical representative 
of Antarctic life is the penguin, a creature which seems a 
compromise between bird and fish, as with its two fin-like 
appendages it flings itself high out of the water, to fall back 
again and continue its flight beneath the surface. Though 
actually propelled by wings, it is through water, not air, that it 
cleaves its way ; and for its submerged flight its ungainly form 
is admirably adapted. On land, their progress is but an 
awkward shuffle, which did not prevent Dr. Nordenskjéld from 
finding endless entertainment in watching their quaint move- 
ments. 

‘‘“What will ever make the penguins so comic and so 
irresistibly attractive (he says) is their striking resemblance to a 
caricature of a man. In this way they are only surpassed by 
the monkeys. Their upright position when walking is, of 
course, the principal factor to this ; but the whole shape of the 
body contributes to the impression, which is confirmed by their 
method of walking, their smooth, totally black back, with the 
long tail bent straight down, hiding the feet. In this clear air, 
with only white and black, and with no means of judging the 
distance, I have often found it difficult to make sure if it was 
a man or a penguin that walked upon the snow. Under these 
circumstances, how irresistibly funny are not all the doings of 
these animals, whether they are walking on the snow and rocks, 
or standing there talking to one another, or trying with clumsy 
movements to jump up a steep slope. When standing near, 
they irresistibly remind one of a fat little man elegantly dressed 
in black evening coat with white waistcoat.” 


In their breeding places they cover the ground in millions, 
with rude nests of pebbles in which they rear their clumsy, 
brownish young. They are very energetic in defence of their 
nurséries, the female striking at the intruder with her strong 
flippers, and snapping with her beak, while the male, standing 
erect, will jump at him with a loud cry. After leaving these 
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islands, an attempt was made to circumnavigate Louis Philippe 
Land by following the deep gulf called Orleans Inlet, but after 
twenty hours’ steering through magnificent scenery, the 
expedition found itself in the channel discovered by the Belgian 
explorers and called by them the Belgica Channel. Louis 
Philippe Land is thus not an insular tract, but part of the 
continental mass designated on the maps as Graham’s Land. 


New Route to Canada.—lIntercourse between Canada and 
the mother country has hitherto been handicapped by the adher- 
ence of the colonists to the St. Lawrence route, partly from 
traditional sentiment, partly, no doubt, from the influence ot 
vested interests. Not only is the historic river ice-bound for 
four months of the year, but its passage is at all times rendered 
perilous and uncertain by shoals and currents, necessitating the 
guidance of a skilled pilot and circumspect navigation. Hence 
it could never compete on equal terms with the routes through 
the United States, despite the relative shortness of the ocean 
passage. But the growing volume of Canadian trade, and the 
increased desire for closer commercial relations with the rest of 
the empire urges the sacrifice of sentimental to practical con- 
siderations, and Canadian statesmen have been directing their 
energies to the choice of a route capable of comparing favour- 
ably in point of speed and convenience with that vd@ New York. 
Four ports—Halifax, Louisburg, Sydney, and Gaspé—have 
been visited by Sir Wilfrid Laurier during the past month, and 
while the first three have been set aside on the same ground, 
the drawback shared by them all of necessitating a long land 
journey, the last-named is free from that disadvantage, and 
seems likely to fulfil the required conditions. The Bay of Gaspé 
is an inlet eighteen miles long by about four in width, indenting 
the rich but little developed Peninsula of Gaspesia forming ‘the 
southern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is ice-free at 
all seasons, and has at its extremity a sheltered harbour with 
deep-water anchorage at all tides. A railway 140 miles long 
would place it in connection with the main line to Montreal, 
Ottawa, and the route to the Pacific. The completion of this 
section would bring Montreal nearly thirty hours nearer London 
than at present, and thirty-five hours nearer than by the New 
York route, as compared with which there would be a saving of 
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741 miles of sea passage. The Peninsula of Gaspesia is itself a 
land of promise, though hitherto much neglected by settlers. 
A province of over 10,000 square miles in area, excelling Ontario 
in wheat production, with forests of unlimited resources, and 
untried possibilities of mineral wealth, has a population of but 
50,000, mostly living on the sea-board, with fishing as their 
staple industry. This fertile area would be thrown open by the 
new route in addition to its advantages as a link in the system 
of imperial communication. 


British New Guinea.—The transfer of the British portion of 
New Guinea to the Federal Government of Australia, which is to 
take place this year, is the first step in Australasian imperialism 
in the South Seas. The area about to change hands consists of 
go,000 square miles on the mainland, with 300 detached islands. 
Its more rapid development is expected to ensue, with a large 
increase in the number of white settlers, at present only about 
1,000 engaged in the various trades of pearl shell fishing, gold 
digging, dealing in sandal wood, and carrying on various 
miscellaneous forms of commerce. The Bishop of New Guinea, 
who has recently been in England, describes the natives as much 
in need of civilising influences, and says that he has more than 
once narrowly escaped with his life while working among the 
cannibal population of the British portion of the island. The 
savage raids to which some of the tribes on the coast are 
addicted have their motive, no doubt, in the practice of 
cannibalism with which they are associated. So inveterately 
is it ingrained in native custom, that even the children attending 
the mission schools make it a recreation pastime to enact a 
cannibal feast, and perform the dances usual on such occasions. 
The Papuans of New Guinea do not appear to share the 
préjudice of the Australian natives against the flesh of white 
men, for in February, 1901, two white diggers were killed and 
eaten, and a similar fate befell the missionary, James Chalmers, 
a white assistant, and twelve natives, two months later. Ona 
still larger scale was a raid on the Waria River at a subsequent 
period of the same year, in which over a score of people were 
slaughtered and devoured. The Government staff is so in- 
adequate to the size of the area to be administered, that it is 
unable to secure the punishment of the offenders, though it is 
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known that these occurrences are common on a more limited 
scale. The more intelligent natives, however, show signs ot 
shame for their participation in these atrocities when the 
occasion is past, though seemingly unable to resist the 
temptation when it recurs. It does not appear that the output 
of gold from British New Guinea has as yet attained any notable 
proportion, though there are 200 diggers settled on the various 
fields. The country is stated to be ready for settlement, if the 
Federal Government offer advantageous terms. 


A Glimpse of Manchuria,-—Mr. John Foster Fraser, author 
of Zhe Real Siberia (London, Cassell & Co., 1902), got a 
surreptitious glimpse of the forbidden land of Manchuria, by the 
simple device of ignoring the Russian prohibition of foreign 
travel through it. In some places the officials asked no 
questions, in others they were satisfied with a couple of rubles 
by way of reply, and he thus contrived to get over the line 
without a pass. It runs through a desolate region in which all 
the towns are new and Russian, Chinese and Manchus having 
been thrust back for twenty miles on either side by way of 
military precaution. In one place the traveller asked the name 
of the straggling hamlet they were passing, and was told that 
it had not got a name yet. The town of Harbin, marked 
on the older maps as Hulan, is one of these mushroom growths 
which promises to be a traffic centre of great importance in the 
future. Eight tracks of rails and huge stacks of stores 
proclaimed the approach to a busy junction, where seven years 
ago there was not a single Russian and where there are now 
g,000. As the principal town in Manchuria, it acts as a magnet 
to adventurers from all parts of Siberia, boasting two or three 
murders a week, and a state of society so lawless that 
respectable people go about at night in parties for mutual 
protection, the men armed, and with a Cossack guard in 
attendance. Hither flock Russian officers and engineers when 
on the burst, lavishing their accumulations of pay in a few days 
of dissipation. The administration of the surrounding country 
is in Chinese hands, and the robbers, who abound, are executed 
by Chinese law and in Chinese fashion—that is to say, they are 
made maudlin drunk, and in that state unresistingly beheaded. 
The author estimates the population of Manchuria at 17,000,000, 
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reckons its area as a tenth of that of China, and six times 
that of England and Wales, and compares its climate to that 
of Canada, while its mountains are said to ‘‘ ooze gold.” It 
was only in 1897 that a party of Cossack military surveyors 
explored the country for a line of railway, and reported un- 
favourably, as there were some mountain chains to be crossed 
and the soil of the plains was treacherous. But reasons of 
policy urged the construction of the line, and the Tsar’s fiat 
went forth that it was to be. Although the original concession 
was nominally conferred on an anonymous company, all know 
that this is but a very transparent disguise for the Russian 
Government. 
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flotes on Higher Education of Women. 





‘“A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, A DANGEROUS THING.” 


HERE is a proverb, ‘‘ Half a truth is a lie.” On the same 
principle, half a quotation may give a false impression—a 
notion quite different from that intended by the author. 

Some sayings of Alexander Pope have become household words. 
For instance, ‘‘ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” But 
the meaning is quite missed, when this don mof¢ is used for an 
argument against the Higher Education of Women, understood 
as the Church understands it. Pope’s own expansion of his 
formula is, ‘‘ There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; and 
drinking largely sobers us again.” 

At the present time there is no phenomenon more ‘in 
evidence” than the intoxicating effect of these ‘ shallow 
draughts ” upon the more beautiful moiety of the human race : 
and, like all intoxication, it threatens degeneration by poisoning 
the sources of life. 

Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., has been lately (May 27th) 
‘‘explaining to a deeply-interested audience, at the Royal 
Institution,” how ‘‘ statistics of large numbers show that there 
is more than is often supposed in the saying, ‘It takes three 
generations to make a gentleman,’ and in the expression 
‘ Visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation.’ Pedigree in humanity, as in the lower 
animals, is a vital factor. Thus a family or a nation will 
certainly progress or degenerate, as the issue of heredity. It 
needs but to repress the numbers of the better and higher, and 
to multiply the numbers of the lower and less fit for two or three 
generations, to make national degeneration terribly real.”’* 

Surely, nothing is more obvious than the present tendency 





* See report in Daily Telegraph, May 28th. 
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of these ‘‘shallow draughts” of superficial knowledge to 
multiply specimens of the ‘‘ New Woman.” Now, as the New 
Woman ‘doesn’t marry,” or, if she does, she scorns the 
divine ideal of marriage in general, and motherhood in particular, 
we are steadily employing the method best calculated ‘‘ to 
repress the numbers of the better and the higher, and to multiply 
(in proportion) the numbers of the lower and less fit.” 

No proof is needed of the fact that family life is dying out 
among us. It is only too patent to the experience of all, as 
well as shown by the returns of the Registrar-General. But it 
may be useful to call attention to a state of things which is so 
evident as to be too little noticed ; and we may do it in the 
words of two French ladies, M. Maryan and G. Bell, who have 
written a book called Le Femintsme de Tous les Temps. They 
say (p. 190): Esprit de famille, il s’en va; c’est la conséquence 
presque fatale de l’éducation moderne, et si celle-ci va en 
s’accentuant, on peut dire que ce sera la disparition de celui-la. 
. . «+ Hélas, oui, le sentiment de la famille s’en va de plus en 
plus: c’est pour cela que la société est menacée dans ses 
fondements les plus sacrés. Car la famille, c’est la société, en 
raccourci, et quand l’amour, l’abnégation, le dévouement dis- 
paraissent de ce centre, le regne de l’égoisme s’étend. 

‘**Je me défierai toujours de ceux qui sont préts a se dévouer a 
’humantté, mais qui ne savent pas se sacrifier dans le cercle du 
foyer. On l’a dit et repeté, parceque c’est la vérité indéniable : 
la famille est l’école des toutes les vertus. Quand on n’a pas 
appris a les pratiquer la, sur ce théatre intime, n’en attendez ni 
ailleurs, ni plus tard.” 

The question, then, arises as to the best method of counteract- 
ing this intoxication. Can it best be dune by forbidding to our 
daughters these ‘‘ shallow draughts,” or by providing them with 
the means for the ‘‘drinking largely,” which ‘‘sobers us 
again?” 

To try and stop the ‘‘ shallow draughts” is manifestly futile. 
The rising generation revels in them, and Governments are 
taking effectual steps to suppress all teachers who have not 
swallowed them. No alternative, then, remains except these 
two: either continue tippling, with the prospects of delirium 
tremens in the end, or the ‘drinking largely ” which ‘‘ sobers 
us again.” 

‘* The proper study of mankind is man,” and the proper study 
of womankind is woman. As Mesdames Maryan and Bell say : 
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** Montrez 4 votre enfant Vidéal. . . . J’appelle un idéal le 
type de perfection convenable 4 |’état de chacun. L’idéal pour 
la femme sera conforme aux vertus de son état.” 

But the ideal alone is not enough ; we must add the verifica- 
tion of it as the embodiment of the true zdea, or essence, or 
nature, in the realisation of which perfection and happiness 
consist. The great want now is not /ess knowledge but more. 
When a tin of provisions is hermetically sealed, it will keep 
good unopened for a certain time; but when once it is opened 
the more air it has, the better. The tin has been opened now, 
and the only way of keeping its contents from corruption is to 
give them more air, or, in other words, to turn Science into 
Wisdom. It is not knowledge that does the mischief, but hadf- 
knowledge parading as if it were the whole; the ephemeral 
hypotheses of Science being mistaken for the eternal certainties 
of Wisdom. 

The time is past when it was possible for ladies to be educated 
only in accomplishments, as if they were mere toys ; but whether 
the new methods shall trample out their womanhood, depends 
largely upon the vigour with which the Church presents to the 
intelligence of the rising generation the only true philosophy of 
life. A Catholic Ladies’ College with adequate equipment and 
ample resources, might, in this way, confer great benefits upon 
the State, as well as upon the Church and upon Society. The 
millionaires are vying with each other in the endowment of the 
shallow draughts of Science ; perhaps it will occur one day to 
the Trustees of Divine munificence, that a part of the trust-fund 
might be profitably invested in some artesian wells of Wisdom. 

T. F. W. 





Alotices of Hooks. 


Nova Legenda Angliae, as collected by John of Tynemouth, 
John Capgrave, and others, and first printed, with New 
Lives by Wynkyn de Worde, A.p. 1516. Now re-edited 
with fresh material from MSS. and printed sources by CARL 
Horstman, Ph.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1go1. 2 vols. 


E hasten to express our sincere gratitude to Dr. Horstman 
W and to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for this 
new edition of the Mova Legenda Angliae. Students of 
early English Ecclesiastical History and of Hagiology, as well 
as all who are devoutly interested in the lives of English saints 
cannot fail to appreciate the great boon conferred on them by 
the publication of these two excellently produced volumes of 
later Gesta Sanctorum for England. When we say that in the first 
volume we have over 500 closely printed pages, and in the 
second 730 pages, it will be at once seen what a storehouse ot 
material is furnished for the lives of those who in the past, 
through their conspicuous holiness, have won for England the 
title of ‘‘Isle ot the Saints.” They are volumes which should 
find a place on the shelves of every college library and in every 
English religious house. Hitherto the rare and costly edition 
of Wynkyn de Worde was the only printed form in which these 
lives, as a collection, were known, and it is upon this precious 
black-letter volume that Dr. Horstman has based the text of his 
reprint. This sixteenth century text, however, he has carefully 
collated with the burnt Cotton MS. 7iéerius E. 1., by which, 
even in its much damaged condition, he has been enabled to 
amend it, and to restore many of the legends or narrationes and 
the prayers for the saints’ festivals left out by Wynkyn de 
Worde in his print. 
In substance, then, the two volumes before us reproduce for 
the first time the collection of saints’ lives, some hundred and 
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fifty-six in number, contained in the manuscript volumes, known 
as Tiberius E. 1. in the Cotton collection at the British Museum. 
The lives in the print are arranged alphabetically, whilst the 
MS. follows the ecclesiastical order of feasts, but with this 
exception, if we omit the additions made in the sixteenth 
century and now by Dr. Horstman, the present is a carefully 
edited text of what undoubtedly is the most important collection 
of early lives of English saints. It is known as the Sanctilogium 
Angliae, and being now the only copy of the work, it is of 
primary importance. Its history appears from an inscription, 
which was formerly at the end of the volume, and which, though 
destroyed in the fire of 1731, that has so greatly damaged the 
entire text, is preserved by Dr. Nicholson, in the Znglish 
Historical Library. From this it is known to have been one of 
the St. Alban manuscripts, and was given by Abbot de la Mare 
for the use of the brethren at Redburn, the country house of the 
abbey. 

The author of this collection of lives was John of Tynemouth, 
whose name, by the way, does not appear in the Dictionary ot 
National Biography, but who has been successfully identified 
by Dr. Horstman, in his interesting introduction to these 
volumes as one of the series of important historians of the great 
Abbey of St. Albans. Fate has been curiously unfair to the 
memory of John of Tynemouth. This collection of saints’ lives 
has been generally associated with the name of Capgrave, 
though, at most, his share must be restricted to the changes 
made in the original arrangement of Tynemouth’s lives. The 
early Bollandists, who possessed a manuscript made from the 
printed edition, give the lives under Capgrave’s name, and we 
are more than glad that Dr. Horstman has now vindicated the 
just claims of the monk of St. Albans to the authorship. He 
has, moreover, gone beyond this, and has shown successfully 
that John of Tynemouth was a historian of no mean capacity, 
and that his work in the Astoria Aurea, which, to the shame of 
English scholarship, still remains in MS., exactly fills up the 
gap which had hitherto been supposed to have existed in the 
wonderful series of St. Albans chronicles. He is the pseudo- 
Walter Hemingford, whose text is merely a portion of 
Tynemouth’s Astoria, and the source of Walsingham’s Astoria 
Anslicana. 

In executing the Sanctilogium Angliae, John of Tynemouth, says 
Dr. Horstman, ‘‘ created a truly national work, which deserves 
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to rank among the treasures of England.” It is said that he 
got the idea from the work of Guido de Castres, Abbot of St. 
Denis, 1326-43, who first conceived the plan of collecting in 
one book the lives of English saints. Be this as it may, it is 
clear that John of Tynemouth’s work was original, and entailed 
great research and study. He traversed all England in his 
desire to get accurate information, excerpting the Vztz, miracles, 
&c., from manuscripts in various monasteries and cathedral 
libraries. We learn from his own text that he had been at Ely, 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, &c., &c., and that he made extracts 
and copied documents, from which material he composed his 
lives. Where facts appeared to contradict each other, he tries, 
as he says, to be merely a ve/at/or simplex of what he found, and 
in this he shows himself to be a true antiquary and a collector ot 
facts and dates, rather than a critical historian of the modern 
type. 

Dr. Horstman has tried to reconstruct the personal history ot 
his author. In this we are inclined to think he has been 
successful, with one exception of some little importance. That 
during the latter years of his life John of Tynemouth was a 
monk of St. Albans we take as quite certainly proved, and that 
he came from Tynemouth—the great northern monastery 
dependent on St. Albans, his name alone would probably in- 
dicate sufficiently, By Boston of Bury—the monk-antiquary ot 
the 15th century—he is called Vicarius de Tynemouth, and Dr. 
Horstman (p. xxxiv.) says: ‘‘ that he was Vicar of Tynemouth 
may be taken for granted,” and he goes on to argue that as 
vicar he was a monk of the priory. This we do not in the least 
believe, and we think that the reasons he assigns are wholly 
inadequate. Newcome’s opinion, which he quotes with approval, 
that Edward III. instituted vicarages, and the monks agreed, 
on condition that the vicar was one of their own body, is untrue 
on the face of it. Vicarages existed certainly in the twelfth 
century, and there is ample evidence that in regard, to vicars 
the monks acted as patrons and presented members of the 
secular clergy to those benefices. In our opinion, granting that 
John of Tynemouth was really Vicar of Tynemouth, which is 
anything but certain, it is most probable that on his resignation, 
which clearly took place early in his life, he entered the Abbey 
of St. Albans, and soon became an important member of that 
community. 

In speaking of Dr. Horstman’s introduction, which otherwise, 
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in our opinion, does not in the least require the apology made 
for it in the note prefixed to the first volume, we must express 
our regret that he has allowed himself to be misled by the 
absurd mistake of Mr. Riley in his edition of Amundesham’s 
annals for the Rolls series. On p. xlii. Dr. Horstman, in a note, 
says: ‘* As a curiosity it may be noted that in the sixth year of 
his abbacy (.e., of John of Wethamstede) we find a warning 
addressed to the monks of Tynemouth that they shall no longer 
act plays in the church on St. Cuthbert’s Day, while the 
common people are standing around and making merry.” The 
ordinance, as may be seen in Amundesham, I., p. 214, is simply 
a mitigation of the St. Albans ordinance, that Tynemouth is to 
follow the practice of the parent house in regard to the Divine 
office, but that on the day that in the north the people were 
keeping festival in honour of their patron, St. Cuthbert, ‘‘ ac pro 
solemnitate suspendere opera sua,” as a Sunday without servile 
work, it is not proper that the monks in their church should be 
keeping a ferial office (ferialiter agere in ecclesia), that is, not 
keep the day as a feast. Mr. Riley has, both in his introduction, 
p. xxxv., and in his text, read ‘‘serialiter.” Dr. Horstman 
has corrected the reading, but not the most absurd bit ot 
blundering which has made him translate his Latin as above. 

Of the lives contained in these volumes we need say but little. 
The changes which had been introduced into the text when it 
was printed in 1516 are frequently not uninstructive. For 
example, John of Tynemouth, in his titles, frequently gives 
merely such an expression as ‘‘ vir Dei””—‘‘ the man of God” 
or the ‘‘holy man,” &c., in place of saint, and by the time the 
collection was printed many of these had been canonized. For 
instance, in the print we have ‘‘ De Sancto Anselmo Archiepis- 
copo,” whilst the manuscript has ‘* De zivo Det Anselmo 
Archiepiscopo,” the fact being, that although the canonization 
of St. Anselm was mooted in the reign of Henry I. by St, 
Thomas, the formal Bull was not issued till the end of the 15th 
century, just before Wynkyn de Worde printed his edition. In 
the same way the life of St. John of Bridlington does not 
appear at all in Tynemouth’s collection, and was inserted by the 
editor of the print. It is interesting even to find it here, for it 
has been doubted whether this St. John had ever really been 
canonized, except in the popular estimation of the north country 
people. The Bollandists, under the date of October roth, when 
giving the life of this saint,-try to show that the statement 
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of his canonization by Pope Boniface I. was unlikely and devoid 
of foundation. In view of the life appearing in Wynkyn de 
Worde’s print as that of a saint, it is of interest to recall the 
fact that the Bull of his canonization has lately been found in the 
Vatican archives, and that his feast is ordered to be kept by the 
Universal Church. It would be interesting to understand how 
the feast of this Saint has been allowed to drop out of even 
English calendars. 

In conclusion, we desire once more to offer our best thanks to 
Dr. Horstman and to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for 
this excellent edition of the Nova Legenda. F. A. G. 





The Welsh Wars of Edward I. A Contribution to Medieval 
Military History, based on original documents. By JOHN 
E. Morris, M.A., formerly Demy of Magdalen College. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1go1. Pp. 327. gs. 6d. net. 


HIS is a learned work, written for a special class of readers, 
T It will be of particular interest to students of military 
history, as the sub-title indicates. To the public in general 
it will be as caviare. The first chapter, however, descriptive of 
‘*England and Wales before 1277,” even the average reader 
will find interesting. In it Mr. Morris lucidly relates the Anglo- 
Norman conquest of South Wales—how the invader, supported 
by the men of Ergyng and the other eastern marches (Welsh by 
race and tongue, but English in political sympathies) advanced 
along the Via Maritima that skirts the western shore of the 
Severn estuary, and sent detachments up the vales of Wye, 
Usk, Taff, and Towy, into the interior. So early as the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, a Norman colony was founded at 
Hereford ; but it was Robert Fitz-Hamon, in the time of 
William Rufus, who ‘‘ won the land of Morgan,” and parcelled 
its fair lowlands among his adventurous followers. The political 
history of Wales and its great families is admirably narrated, 
but the chief purport of the author is to examine the accounts o¢ 
the King’s military expenditure, as set forth in the official 
records. He lays great stress on the fact (which, we believe, he 
is the first to point out) that in his wars with France Edward 
owed much to a practice of archery and other operations learnt 
by his troops in their previous warfare with the Welsh. 
J. H. M. 
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Ceremonies of some ‘Ecclesiastical Functions. By Rev. D. 
O’Loan. Dublin: Brown and Nolan. 8vo. Pp. 336. 


HE third edition of this ably written book will be welcomed 

T by priests and ecclesiastical students. It gives in a clear 

and concise manner the ceremonies of the chief functions 

at which an ordinary priest on the mission is called upon to take 

part. Written in English it is more easy of reference than the 

standard Latin works, while the authority of the latter is 
constantly quoted in support of the author’s statements. 

The chapters that treat of the dying and the dead are 
especially deserving of praise. The author deals not only with 
the solemn Requiem Mass and Office, but also gives some 
excellent practical advice with regard to all that has to be done, 
from the moment of death till the commencement of the services 
in the church. Throughout the book the directions as to what 
should be prepared for a ceremony are very clearly given. 
Instances of this may be seen in the chapters on the functions 
for the feast of the Purification, Ash Wednesday, Holy Thursday, 
the Blessing of the Font, and the Quarant’ Ore. 

While acknowledging the general merit of the book we feel 
that some passages call for comment, 

We cannot agree with the author when he says (p. 28) that 
the deacon and sub-deacon ‘‘ should make precisely the same 
reverences before and after the consecration.” The presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament on the altar demands greater reverence, 
and therefore more frequent genuflection after the consecration. 
This seems to be the reason why Martinucci directs the sacred 
ministers not to genuflect before ascending the predella at the 
Gloria.and Credo, unless the Blessed Sacrament is exposed. We do 
mot think the authorities quoted by the author give sufficient 
reason to depart from the rules given by Martinucci. De Herdt 
Tome I., Pars 2, n. 41, iii., says, with regard to the Gloria, ‘‘ facta 
prius debita reverentia,” and n. 46, with regard to the Credo, 
“dum Celebrans cantat vocem ‘ Deum,’ cafut cum eodem 
énclinant: hac voce cantata, sed non prius, altare ascendunt.” 

In the ceremonies for the Mass of the Presanctified, the author 
says :—‘‘ The entire incensation is exactly the same as in an 
ordinary Mass” (p. 270). On the 5th July, 1698, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites directed the celebrant, on receiving the 
thurible, to genuflect, incense the oblata, and genuflect again, 
then incense the cross, and genuflect again tothe cross. Again, 
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there is an omission after the Pater Noster (p. 271). ‘* Having 
sung this prayer he takes the paten,” should read ‘* Having 
sung this prayer he genuflects, uncovers the chalice, and takes 
the paten,” ct. p. 281. 

The position of the lectern for the ‘‘ Exsultet” on Holy 
Satugday does not appear to be very clear. On p. 285 it is 
‘‘turned towards the altar,” and p, 312 ‘‘/faces the altar,” and 
yet on p. 314, the celebrant (in small churches) ‘‘ stands in front 
of the lectern, with his éack to the altar.” 

The book is well bound and the paper and print are good. 
There are, however, some misprints, which we may hope will be 
corrected in a later edition. For instance, in the early chapters 
the ‘‘ rere” of the procession is spoken of, while in the closing 
chapters it is as it should be, “rear.” ‘Minister ” for 
‘* Ministers,” pp. 31 and 264. ‘‘Lighting” for ‘‘lit,” pp. 71, 
121, 122, 233. ‘*Ascend” and ‘‘descend,” p. 162, note’. 
Chapter “ vii.” for chapter ‘‘vi.,” p. 311, note |. 


’ 


i. a GC. 


From Apostle to Priest: A Study of Early Church Organisa- 
tion. By JAMes W. Fatconer, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 


T is difficult, if not impossible, to approach religious and 
| theological questions without presuppositions of some 
kind. Unless a writer merely repeats what he has read in 
others, and thus accepts their views wholesale, his statements. 
will be coloured by his own individuality even in subjects more 
neutral than theology. This is, of course, little more than a 
truism, but may serve a purpose here. It was to be expected 
that a Nonconformist divine should approach such a subject as 
the divine origin of episcopacy with presuppositions of a very. 
marked kind. Nor in this can there be anything blameworthy. 
It is merely natural. All the same, such presuppositions seri- 
ously interfere with correctness of judgment so often as they 
result in the reading into authorities of theories that are really 
the personal property of the author, or the particular school to 
which the author may belong. A painstaking, impartial survey 
of the apostolic succession of bishop and priest in the Church 
cannot in reason be looked for from a minister, whose spiritual 
self ‘* shudders” at the sight of ‘‘that dark phantom of sacer- 
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dotalism begotten of materialised conceptions” (p. 291); who 
regards sacerdotalism as ‘‘a system which was to prove the 
bane of true religion, and to limit for many a long year the 
influences of Him Whose Gospel is one of free grace and 
accession into the Divine Presence” (p. 269). It would be 
almost uncharitable to exact fair treatment of the Catholic 
Church from one who can describe the Middle Ages as ‘‘ the 
days when men made concrete the love of God in the image ot 
the Madonna; when the Holy Grail with its mystic cup (séc) 
was the substitute for the Holy Spirit . . . ”(p. 277); 
who can quote with approval a passage from Sohm’s ‘ Outlines 
of Church History,” which begins with the words, ‘‘ The natural 
man is a born enemy of Christianity,” 2nd ends with these 
other words : ‘‘ The natural man is a bern Catholic” (pp. 231, 
232). 

When we have made due allowance for this not unnatural 
bias, and have discounted in proportion the value of his con- 
clusions against the divine origin of the episcopacy, it is only 
just to admit that Mr. Falconer treats his subject with learning 
and skill. He exhibits an extensive knowledge of the literature 
of the subject, principally, of course, of the German and French 
Protestant and rationalist schools. At times, however, he uses 
his skill to the discredit of his learning. This is particularly 
the case when his Nonconformist convictions require new views 
of history and startling interpretations of Holy Writ. For 
instance, he finds that the Patriarch of Antioch, even in later 
days, ‘‘ had precedence of those in Rome, Constantinople, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria” (p. 82) ; for him St. Cyprian introduced 
sacerdotalism into the Church, though we are told, not very 
consistently, it is true, that Ignatius, Irenaeus, and Tertullian 
speak of the priesthood of the clergy (p. 267-8). Again, he 
finds it ‘‘ useless to discuss the episcopate of Peter at Rome, 
which arose from the statements of spurious Christian literature 
that Peter was Bishop at Rome, and named Clement to succeed 
him in that see. This is impossible,” he continues, ‘‘ for the 
simple reason that until the middle of the second century there 
was no monarchical episcopate in Rome” (p. 79). As examples 
of Scripture interpretation his treatment of the Petrine texts 
may be taken as typical. He exhibits such anxiety lest any 
tendency to episcopacy, or papacy, or priestcraft should be 
found in our Lord’s words, that he discovers most extraordinary 
meanings in the simplest of statements. From the words, 
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** Thou art Peter,” etc., he comes to the conclusion that ‘all 
who accept the Saviour as the Messiah are entitled to be 
acknowledged as members of the visible Church”; and that 
though the keys represent external authority, at least, so far as 
teaching is concerned, yet the delegation of authority is not 
made to the executive officials of the Church, but to the Church 
as a whole; he proves this second point, first, because St. 
Peter in the context is called Satan ; and, secondly, because St. 
Peter understood it so, as is evident from his letter (1 Peter ii. 
4 ff.), where he insists upon the universal priesthood of believers, 
and the right of each to come unto the Father directly, as if 
each had a key (p. 60 ff.). It would be wearisome to give 
further instances of eccentricity of interpretation. The one we 
have given sufficiently illustrates the great care taken to guard 
the Sacred Scriptures from any suspicion of leaning towards 
popery, or even prelacy. On the other hand, he is equally 
careful to point out how remarkable is the likeness between the 
earliest form of Church organisation and that of the non- 
episcopal, or ‘‘ free” churches. It is a rather singular instance 
of the power of transferring late and very modern ideas into 
an age whose whole structure, so to say, is foreign to them. 
How far Mr. Falconer is himself in sympathy with the early 
Christian times may be judged by his comments on the famous 
passage in St. Ignatius’s Epistle to the Romans, in which the 
saint declares his eagerness for martyrdom. ‘‘ Such ardour for 
self-immolation,” he says, ‘‘strikes a discordant note, and 
appears unnatural, like the outpourings of some exa/# in a 
moment of fantastical ecstasy” (pp. 205-206). Of this book, 
then, all that can be said is that it shows evidence of consider- 
able skill in collecting arguments in favour of Church govern- 
ment as understood by Nonconformists, especially of the 
Congregational or Presbyterian type. Ps B+ Oe 


How to Walk before God. By Pére Vausert, S.J. Trans- 
lated by M. S. Datton. London: Sands & Co. 


E in England owe much to the energetic enterprise ot 
Sands & Co., the publishers of this little book. The 
diffusion of good Catholic literature must be of the 

greatest possible service to the Church in this country ; and this 
firm seems to devote a great deal of attention to this object. 
Especial thanks are due for this little treatise, for treatise it is. 
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In substance it is concerned with the practice of the presence ot 
God ; but it very wisely begins by laying down the dogmatic 
foundation which gives all its meaning to the practice, and 
furnishes the best arguments in its favour. This foundation is 
the omnipresence of God in all His perfections. He is every- 
where, and wherever He is, there He is perfect God. Apart, 
however, from its value as a spiritual guide, the book is very 
welcome as a witness against certain stupid accusations that 
are frequently urged against the Church by the old-fashioned 
school of Protestants. We are often told that the Catholic 
Church and her priests are for ever thrusting themselves and 
their sacraments and their devotions in between the soul and 
God. Pure and undefiled religion in spirit and in truth is the 
discovery of the Reformation. Against such ideas as these a 
book like this is the best of all defences. If what men say 
of the Catholic teaching be true, such doctrine as we have 
here would come as a shock to obedient, pious Catholics. And 
yet no Catholic would regard it in such a light. Indeed, he 
would probably feel that it embodied his own experiences, and 
explained merely what he had previously in some measure 
realised. The translation is well done, and the printing is 
excellent. Dr. Butler, of St. Charles’s College, Notting Hill, 
adds his testimony to the value of its teaching in the preface. 
F. T. L. 
Before our Lord came. By Lady Amaset Kerr. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 


HIS is a useful little Bible History for young children: 
T apparently a re-issue, for though the date on the title- 
page is 1go1, the preface, which is by the late Bishop of 
Clifton, was written four or five years ago. It is cast in the 
form of a series of short stories, told in the simplest of lan- 
guage, and illustrated with many good pictures. It is very 
suitable for the purpose of instructing little ones, and creating 
in them a sense of reverence for the saints of the Old Testament. 
There is a great danger in these days that even Catholics should 
forget that the Patriarchs and Prophets of the Old Law are 
numbered by the Apostle amongst those ‘‘ who, by faith, con- 
quered kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained promises” (Heb. 
xi.). It is well that our Catholic children should be saved from 
such a state of forgetfulness. F. TF. L. 
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Hugh Latimer. - By R. M. Cartyte and A. J. CARLYLE, 
Chaplain and Lecturer (late Fellow) of University College, 
Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop ot 
Worcester. Methuen & Co., 36, Essex Street, London, 
W.C. 


HIS book is neither an exhaustive account of Latimer’s 
T life, nor yet a complete analysis of his character. It is 
but a brief tracing of the chief incidents of his career, 
and an attempt to say the best that can be said for him, chiefly 
by means of selections from his sermons and letters. And even 
at his best he is not lovable. We are shown a popular preacher, 
of caustic humour, rough-spoken but forcible, attacking social 
evils, and denouncing the vices of his day. But between the 
lines we see more: we discern a man active, but ignorant and 
fanatical; outspoken, yet time-serving ; ready to revile and 
destroy, but powerless to win or construct ; endowed with but 
little charity, and still less discrimination or self-control. 

It is unfortunate that the self-imposed limitations of the 
authors tend to minimise the importance of crucial points in 
Latimer’s public career. Thus, his yielding to Henry VIII. on 
the marriage question is hardly even mentioned; while his 
unfeeling action at the martyrdom of Blessed John Forest, and 
his constant reviling of Seymour’s memory after the poor man’s 
judicial murder by his unnatural brother and an unjust Parlia- 
ment, are looked upon as painful but incidental episodes, where 
Latimer failed to be himself. To us, on the contrary, they form 
essential elements in a true estimate of his character: at any 
rate, they go far to neutralise the authors’ conclusion, that 
Latimer was a ‘‘ bright example” and a ‘“‘loyal soldier of his 
Lord and Master.” 

The preface of the book, it is true, disclaims any intention 
‘*to deal in detail with the great critical and controversial 
questions of the time.” But at times, of course, ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion” points are necessarily touched upon; and though this 
has been done with a manifest desire not to be unfair, and with 
a studied moderation of tone, the treatment is more than once 
historically unsound. Who would recognise the Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley of history in the carefully-selected items 
here given concerning their last days on earth? Has not their 
fate—grievous mistake as their execution may have been— 
something in it clearly of the nature of a not unmerited retribu- 
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tion? Again, the Henry VIII. of this book: is the Henry of 
Protestant legend, not the Henry of the State Papers. Nor is 
the pope, Clement VII., of this book the true Clement of 
history. We know now that Henry, in spite of an apparent 
frankness, was, in reality, as double-dealing and crafty as 
possible ; we know now, that so far from being ‘‘ utterly 
wearied”’ with the Pope’s ‘‘ repeated delays” in the marriage- 
case, he was himself the main cause of those delays; that he 
was wearied only by his own failure to get a decision, right or 
wrong, in his favour; that, as soon as he foresaw the case 
would go against him, he strained every nerve and tried every 
artifice to hinder a decision being arrived at. Nor was Clement 
‘* extraordinarily weak and vacillating ”: in spite of his terrible 
difficulties, he was firm on the principle of the matter; he did 
not swerve from that which he laid down in the beginning, and 
which decided the case in the end. The most that can be said 
against him is, that he allowed Henry to prolong matters 
unduly. But there were grave reasons for such allowing. 

Nor, again, is it correct to say that the ‘‘ Church of Rome 

had remained unaffected ” by the movement of Reforma- 
ticn till the time of Paul IIJ.; nor was the Reformation an 
attack on ‘‘ superstitions,” but on the Catholic Church itself, its 
fundamental doctrines and practice ; nor is it fair to say of the 
monasteries suppressed by Henry that, ‘‘no doubt there was 
much that was evil”—seeing that the case against them is 
utterly unworthy of credit ; nor did the monasteries exist merely 
to relieve beggars: the monks were great landowners and 
landlords, and good ones too, as the after risings of the people 
-clearly prove. 

To a Catholic, the chief interest of the book will lie in 
Latimer’s accounts of the religious and moral state of the 
country in the reign of Edward VI. Soften down the colours 
as we may, the picture remains a terrible one! The poor 
oppressed and robbed, nobles covetous, landlords grasping, 
clergy worldly, judges corrupt, usury rampant, universities 
decayed, preachers despised, adultery common, morals declining, 
society wicked and unrepentant ! 


‘*T wish ye would bestow as much upon this necessary office 
of salvation as in times past ye bestowed on pilgrimages, 
images, and such vain things of the Romish Pharisees’ and 
papists’ inventing. . . . The saying now is that money is 
heard everywhere ; if he be rich he shall soon have an end of 
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the matter. . . . If there were good bishops there should 
be no rebellion. . . . The prelates take their pleasures. 
They are lords and no labourers. . . . The saying is that 
since priests have been ministers, money hath been worse than 
it was before. . . . Where as have been a great many 
householders and inhabitants, there is now but a shepherd and 
his dog. . . . Is there not reigning in London as much 
pride, as much covetousness, as much cruelty, as much oppres- 
sion, as much superstition, as was in Nebo? Yes, I think, and 
much more too. . . . London never was so ill as it is now. 
In past times men were full of pity and compassion, but now 
there is no pity. . . . Now charity is waxen cold: none 
helpeth the scholar nor yet the poor. . . . We _be many 
preachers here in England, and we preach many long sermons, 
yet the people will not repent or convert. . . . Let the 
preacher preach till his tongue be worn to the stumps—nothing 
is amended.” 


And so on, and soon. The only pity is that Latimer, and 
others like him, could see so much, and yet be blind or indifferent. 
to its true significance. 

J. H. 


Was Alfred King of England? A Political Review. By a 
Saxon. London: Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall. Pp. 
109. Price 2s. 6d. 


ESPITE the fact that the above is the title of this book,,. 
D there is no mention of Alfred, or his history, or his claim 
to royalty in the first sixty-six pages. Like the historians. 
of old, the reviewer begins his task, not indeed from Adam, 
but from the three sons of Noe, ‘‘ Shem, Ham, and Japheth.”” 
He takes a mighty sweep, and his searchlight of historical 
research spreads its lustre over every portion of the terrestrial 
globe. With exceeding great ingenuity and self-assurance he 
builds up the fabric of the world’s history with marvellously 
few references to authority. 

He introduces a ‘‘Great Asiatic King,” of whose extensive: 
dominions Rome was for long an insignificant colony, governed 
by consuls appointed by the same ‘‘ Great King.”’ One of these 
was a certain Consul Julius, who, ordinary history tells us, was. 
embroiled in a quarrel with the so-called Pompey. This, the 
reviewer remarks, is evidently false, and of a piece with all the 
other falsehoods perpetrated by the Roman historians for the- 
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glorification of their city. What could be more clear? This 
so-called Pompey is no other than the ‘‘ Great King,” who, from 
his greatness, came to be called the ‘‘ Pompous one” ! 

Octavius, too, was nothing but a ‘‘ vassal officer under his 
national Asiatic Great King.” Anthony is cleverly appropriated 
by Roman historians, and afterwards made a traitor to his 
country ; whereas, this same Anthony, and Cleopatra his queen, 
were the then reigning ‘‘ Great Asiatic” sovereigns. 

According to the reviewer, the dates of the death of Julius 
Cesar and the assumption of the purple by Octavius, as cur- 
rently accepted, are hopelessly wrong. Czsar must have died 
about A.D. 1, and Octavius about that same time became 
emperor. These facts are asserted on a calculation made from 
a treaty between Octavius and the ‘‘ Great King.” 

We are assured ‘‘ that the Roman legions captured the great 
fortress of Jerusalem, and destroyed the temple or palace of 
the great King Phraates on the day that Christ was born.” This 
is adduced in refutation of the generally received notion that 
the temple of Janus was closed and peace reigned in the world 
at the time when Christ was born. How is it, the reviewer asks, 
that Octavius so soon changed his name to Augustus? Might it 
not be that “the August One,” that ‘‘ Great King,” defeated 
him and drove him from his throne. 

But to proceed to Alfred. We are told that ‘‘ the Romans 
did gain a precarious footing in our island; yet when the 
Saxons overthrew the Roman Empire in Europe in the fifth 
century, the Saxons in England naturally regained their inde- 
pendence, and drove the Roman forces from England. . . . 
But, unfortunately, the Roman people remained, and, though 
Roman, styled themselves English.” 

‘* Alfred, King Ethelwulf’s fifth son, was sent to Rome by 
his father.” This mention of Rome and Alfred’s visit to the 
Pope, affords the reviewer an opportunity for rehearsing certain 
fabulous stories about the popes, who were the centre of the 
Roman cause, and against whom, even in those early days, 
the ‘‘ No-popery cry was to be heard in our country as stern 
and resolute as it is now.” He further tells us that from the 
date of Alfred’s visit he was tied body and soul to the papal 
power. 

Ethelwulf, a traitor to the Saxon cause, had gone over to 
the Romans ; and as the Pope had crowned the young ‘“ prince ” 
Alfred, there was war with the Saxons. These latter were 
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led by the ‘‘Saxon King Guthrum.” This conflict is usually 
foisted upon us by historians as between the Saxons and 
Danes. Alfred’s four brothers having died, he became, on 
his father’s death, eis of Wessex, and not king of all 
England. 

In this last paragraph we have the answer to the question 
which the author adopted as the title of his book. Would 
that he had spared himself further pains, and simply stated 
this fact in a two-line letter to some newspaper, if he. felt it 
necessary to impart such information to the British public. 

‘* The great Asiatic king” recalled forcibly to my mind Mr. 
Dick’s ‘*‘ King Charles’s Head,” and I was, and am still, inclined 
to think that either the book is a laboured cumbersome joke, 
or the work of one who—well, reminds me of ‘‘ Mr. Dick.” 


E. G. 


Letters of Rosmini. Letters (chiefly on Religious Subjects) 
of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Institute of 
Charity. London: R. and T. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. gor. 


HIS English edition of Rosmini’s Letters should be wel- 
T come to many readers in this country, and that for many 
reasons. For, besides adding to our stock of ascetical 
literature, the book before us may haply help to do tardy 
justice to a great name. Outside the circle of his own spiritual 
children, and those who come under their influence, the founder 
of the Institute of Charity is too little known to Catholics of 
the present generation. And to some of those who know 
nothing of his saintly life and zealous !abours, his name is 
chiefly associated with a painful philosophical controversy and 
certain condemned propositions. Yet, after all, Rosmini must 
‘remain one of the lights of modern Catholic literature ; and 
his spiritual influence was a potent force in the Catholic life of 
the last century. 

The present volume is issued for the benefit of Reweial’s 
spiritual children in this country, and the more immediate object 
of its publication is practical and devotional. But, at the same 
time, it can hardly fail to effect a further purpose by setting the 
saintly figure of the author in a truer light, and enabling many 
English readers to appreciate his merits and profit by his 
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example. As Cardinal Newman has shown us, the early 
Fathers are brought nearer to us by those intimate familiar 
letters, which they have left in such abundance. — It is here, 
rather than in any historical writings, that we can learn to 
know them and to love them. 

And the same is true in no mean measure of this Father ot 
the nineteenth century. In the words of the preface to the 
present volume: ‘‘ These familiar unstudied letters are an 
unconscious manifestation of the inner life of a great servant 
of God. They reveal his simple, manly piety, his affectionate 
heart, and more than all, that spirit of abandonment to Divine 
Providence, and that abnegation of self which were his special 
characteristics.” 

This brief preface is signed by Father D. Gazzola, the 
English Provincial of the Institute of Charity. But, oddiy 
enough, there is nothing to show who is responsible for the 
selection, the arrangement, and the translation of the letters 
contained in the volume before us. Whatever may be its 
motive, we cannot but regret this excessive modesty of the 
editor and translator. Though the version is not without some 
blemishes, it renders the original freely but faithfully, and has 
the advantage of being easy and agreeable reading. Among 
minor matters open to some objection, we may notice the 
frequent use of ‘*‘ Don” without the Christian name, ¢g., Don 
Gentili, Don Molinari, where the Italian always has Don Luigi 
Gentili, etc. 

The two volumes of Rosmini’s LZésfolario, posthumously 
published in 1857, contain no less than 548 Lettere Religioso- 
Famigliart. Nearly 400 of these letters are included in the 
present collection. But, whereas the original editor was con- 
tent to preserve the chronological order, his English successor 
has adopted an elaborate system of classification; and the 
letters here given are distributed into six classes, to wit—(1) 
letters on subjects of personal interest to the writer ; (2) letters 
relating to the foundation of the Institute of Charity ; (3) letters 
to members of the Institute of Charity; (4) letters to eccle- 
siastics ; (5) letters to nuns of other orders; and (6) letters to 
secular persons. This division may possibly be some help to 
those readers who are looking for light on some special duties 
of their state. But for those who turn to the letters for a 
picture of the author’s life, it is a little bewildering. A more 
serious drawback is the absence of those biographical notes 
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which we generally expect to find in a similar collection of 
letters. This is due, no doubt, to the fact that the book is 
primarily intended for the spiritual children of Rosmini, who 
may be supposed to be familiar with the life of their father and 
founder. And the mass of matter contained in the letters may 
have made the editor loth to add to the bulk of the volume. 
But a book like this should be complete in itself, and not a mere 
adjunct to a biography. For it can hardly fail to fall into the 
hands of many who have no other knowledge of the subject. 
And after all, a few skilful touches might give the main facts 
of Rosmini’s life in the compass of a couple of pages. We 
venture to express a hope that this deficiency may be supplied 
in the next edition of these Letters of Rosmini. 


W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 


Principes d’Anthropologie générale. Par |’Abbé N. Boutay. 
Paris : Lethielleux, 10, Rue Cassette. Pp. xvi., 334. 


E do not feel that the title of this book conveys an 
\ adequate notion of its contents. Hard and dry reading 
would inevitably be suggested even to the specialist, 
but the suggestion would lead to a gratifying disappointment : 
for the book will prove interesting even to the general reader, 
and will add to the reputation of its author. Much of the 
volume is by no means stiff reading, while, from beginning to 
end, its one aim is to deal with the men and the opinions of the 
hour. Wedo not recall a single instance of the mention of a 
non-living author, except Kant; and Kant is referred to rather 
in his representatives than for his own sake. The author is 
«concerned with setting forth Catholic philosophy, in contrast 
with certain other current views of the great problems of exist- 
ence ; and, with a strong sense of the practical, he ignores the 
rest of the world in order to occupy himself exclusively with 
opinions and parties in France. 

He would class nearly all he has to say under three chief 
rubrics—Idealism, Scepticism, and Political Irreligion. The 
views he advocates are those accepted in the leading centres ot 
Catholic thought. His manner of handling his subject is partly 
historical, partly by way of doctrinal explanation, and partly 
polemical, though the three elements are not separated, but 
skilfully combined. He is nowhere technical in his phraseology ; 
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he is nowhere obscure, and very rarely dull. While we have 
observed little that is entirely new, the work is in no sense a 
compilation ; it is a vigorous, individual, modern setting of the 
Catholic position as against idealists, sceptics, and others. He 
devotes his attention to such cardinal topics as realism, sub- 
stance, causation, final causes (a subject which he treats with 
unusual care), and the relations of physiology to psychology. 
This volume should be of use to professors as well as to the 
reading public (for whom it is primarily intended) in two ways: 
first, because every argument seems endowed with life ; and 
next, on account of his exemplification of the position of the 
science of biology with relation to psychology. 
He touches a weak spot when he writes (p. 84) : 


‘* Dans les colléges ecclésiastiques et les séminaires, l’enseigne- 
ment philosophique a été tronqué; toute la partie scientifique 
qui reléve de l’observation et de l’expérience a été supprimée au 
moment précis ot les sciences expérimentales atteignaient leur 
point culminant et étonnaient le monde par la découverte de 
perspectives inattendues, par la création d’un état social 
nouveau.” 


We may trust that this condition of studies, both in England 
and elsewhere, will soon have entirely disappeared. 

In the third part, ‘‘ Les Hommes,” a considerable area of 
matter is traversed, and although the writer is compelled to 
skip somewhat lightly across so wide a field of thought, still 
we are bound to confess .that he has made an excellent selection 
of his points, and that he invariably discusses them with force 
and penetration. One rises a sadder man after the perusal of 
the concluding chapter, where, in somewhat ardent language, 
he depicts the existing state of things in Catholic France— 
Freemasonry and unbelief on the one hand, and an inert Catholic 
majority on the other. 

Here is a paragraph which proclaims a principle : 


‘* Sous un gouvernement d’athées, d’>hommes sans conscience, 
le chrétien peut suffrir avec résignation et gagner le ciel, mais le 
chrétien est aussi un citoyen. . . . Puisqu’il jouit, dans nos 
sociétés modernes, d’une part de la souveraineté nationale, il 
contracte par la méme Il’obligation de faire prévaloir, autant qu’il 
le peut, dans l’ordre public, avec les principes de droit naturel, 
la civilisation issue de l’Evangile. L’abstention en politique 
pour un catholique frangais est d’abord une abdication et ensuite 
une apostasie ; il se refuse a l’accomplissement de ses devoirs 
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de citoyen ; il rougit de ses croyances religieuses, et nouveau 
Pierre avant sa conversion, il les renie devant les objurgations 
de la franc-maconnerie, qui est pire que la servante du prétoire ” 
(p. 300). 

The following passage bears witness to a fact : 

** Des éléments d’organisation se rencontrent dans les grands 
centres; mais l’organisation elle-méme n’existe pas. Des 
catholiques militants, distingués, généreux, sont toujours sur la 
bréche. IIs font des discours excellents dans les assemblées de 
catholiques ; on les écoute avec un vif intérét ; on les applaudit : 
puis la séance est levée, on se disperse, et tout est fini. Ce 
sont des lecons souvent trés instructives, mais, en général, elles 
n’aboutissent a aucune conclusion pratique ” (p. 305). 

The cause of the Catholic Church in France is also the cause 
of every large-minded Catholic; and every Englishman of 
education will be the better for the perusal of this volume, 
whose salient feature is, that it deals with thoughts and social 
needs of the present hour. 

nF. 


Human Nature and Morals according to Auguste Comte. 
By J. K InGram, LL.D. London: Adam and Charles 
Black. 1go1. Pp. ix., 115. 


HE system of Auguste Comte is not one which has at any 
T time engrossed much attention among adepts in religion 
or philosophy. Representative men like J. S. Mill and 
Huxley have tried it, the one trustfully, the other doubtingly, 
but both rejected it as a system. The interest, therefore, of the 
book under review is not in its attempt to popularise some ot 
the views of Comte, but in its method and tone. Perhaps 
nothing in the book would strike the educated reader more than 
the air of novelty with which familiar opinions are presented. 
The writer has frequently the manner of a discoverer, when he 
is merely a reporter of what is old. Thus he insists on the 
blindness of the affective powers (impulse, will), the physiological 
aspects of cognition, the appetites of self-preservation and of 
the preservation of the species, that sagacity, prevision, and 
intention cannot reasonably be denied to several (why only 
several ?) of the inferior races, that right and wrong imply a 
relation, etc. A characteristic instance is to be found in the 
way he deals with ‘“‘final causes.” He is probably in direct 
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antagonism with a small section of weak orthodox philosophers, 
but if confronted with the Catholic position we should say that, 
to a large extent, he is in agreement with us ; still, we say this 
with some misgiving, as we have been unable to meet with his 
definition of a ‘‘ final cause.” 

He rarely defines, and never carefully defines, the many 
technical terms for which he has an undue fondness. He declines 
the appellation of materialist, but seldom draws the necessary 
distinction between various forms of mental operations which 
alone will justify his claim to be classed apart from sensist and 
materialist. On the other hand, no one will be astonished to 
see that he follows Comte implicitly in his singular predilection 
for appropriating words applied and consecrated by the Catholic 
Church to express ideas the very opposite of the creed of the 
Positivist, such as Providence, religion, duty, dogma, priest, 
sacrament, consecrate, sanctity, festivals, church, service, love, 
salvation. This betrays a lack of the saving sense of humour, 
of which no better instance can be given than the concluding 
words of chapter iii. (p. 48): 


‘* The doctrine here expounded enables us to state in com- 
plete form and in definite positive terms the great human 
problem which must preside alike over thought and action, 
namely, how to make the three altruistic organs, seconded by 
the five intellectual, habitually surmount the seven egoistic 
motors, sO as to consecrate the three active powers to the 
continuous service of humanity.” 


Beyond a few concessions with regard to the extravagances 
of some of his heroes, the writer is content to be the reporter 
of Auguste Comte, who, in his eyes, appears to be the most 
remarkable figure in philosophical; history. The mistakes, 
therefore, of the book—and they are many—must be laid at the 
door of the founder of Positivism. We can also pardon our 
compiler for the narrowness of the Positivist view, which has 
beguiled him into the mistake of giving undue prominence to 
what is unimportant, and of relegating to some insignificant 
and apparently incidental paragraph matters of supreme moment 
for the very existence of his system. He has much to say 
about Gall (who is credited with having discovered the principles 
of the localisation of the powers of the brain), and about his 
own improved scheme of phrenological arrangement. He 
devotes a relatively large space to the classification of the 
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faculties, in which he shows himself to be a true disciple of the 
French mathematician. Indeed, it would seem that, like Comte, 
he has failed to realise that classifications may be multiplied 
ad infinitum and to little purpose, the main question being 
whether the classification represents anything beyond its own 
ingenuity. 

Contrast with these affairs of fancy his manner of dealing 
with the serious business of efficient causality, which he feebly 
controverts, yet admits passim, his references to the position of 
Theism (p. 102), which are even more intellectually feeble than 
they are unfair. On the subjects of conscience, duty, virtue 
(pp. 55 seqq.), we have endeavoured to reconcile his various 
statements, but have abandoned the attempt as useless. 

There is a great deal more in this book than the author 
suspects which is in conformity with ordinary scholastic 
philosophy ; still, in spite of his disclaimer of atheism and 
materialism, the differences between the two are impassable. 
In these matters of difference, great though they be, a sense of 
the absurd would be helpful to the young disciple of the Positivist 
faith. To call some hundred millions of men, women, and 
children a Grande Etre does not by any conceivable process make 
them one ; and even if, per absurdum, it were to do so, it would 
not make them the Supreme Being. And with a frankness for 
which we give him credit, our author emphasizes the fact that 
humanity is, after all, only ovr Supreme Being. Obviously, in 
any form, this is an idol, and not God. 

Apart from the matter of the book, there is one subject of 
complaint as to the tone. Why does the writer invariably lose 
his intellectual calmness when he refers to theology, theologist (?), 
and theologico-metaphysical ? 

We do not know ; it may be that the reason is to be sought 
in the circumstance that he has had little opportunity of forming 
any intimate acquaintance with the vast and important subjects 
covered by those names. H. P. 


John Gildart. By M. E. Henry-Rurrin. Second Edition. 
New York: William H. Young & Co. igor. 


HIS volume is somewhat pretentiously styled a ‘‘ heroic 
poem ”—a title generally reserved for works with some- 
thing of the epic quality. It is, on the contrary, a 

domestic tragedy, simply and gracefully narrated in blank verse, 
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which is fluent and facile without ever rising to the level of 
metrical melody. The subject is simple, and the end touching. 
The protagonist is a Virginian farmer, living in a remote part 
of the mountains, who, at the outbreak of the War of Seces- 
sion, voluntarily leaves his wife and infant son to serve his 
native State in the great struggle. He fights gallantly, and is 
made colour-bearer of his regiment; but absents himself 
without leave, apparently in ignorance of the penalty, on learn- 
ing that Ruth, his wife, is in great distress, alone on the 
solitary farm, and incapacitated by illness from working. He 
is shot as a deserter, and she and her boy arrive in the camp 
just as the sentence is executed. It is but an episode of war— 
one of the many lowly life-wrecks left behind in its terrible 
passage: part of the dark shadow cast by its spectacular 
tumult of events. To the interest of the isolated incident is 
therefore added the impressiveness of a type, the weight of the 
unseen mass of tragic elements with which it is associated. 
The opening description may serve as a sample of the author’s 
versification : 


‘* A mountain way, a russet thread that wound 
Ambitious from the valley's low content, 
To cloud-embarrassed precipice. Midway 
Beside the path a modest cottage stood, 
As though it halted in its white repose, 
Nor higher wished to dare. The sunset flames 
Had faded to the ashes of grey eve, 
When up the path a horse and riders came— 
A mountain farmer with his mountain bride : 
The cot their quiet goal. Their steed forgot 
The steep ascent and double burden, when 
He took the air of home into his breath. 
John Gildart gave him rein—happy to feel 
The nearness of his home: happier still, 
The clasp of two dear hands : happiest of all, 
That Ruth and home and happiness were his.” 


‘The same mood of poetic feeling in dealing with the obvious 
aspects of life and nature inspires the narrative throughout, 
and the author is worthy of all credit for remaining within the 
limits prescribed by her powers of poetic utterance. There is 
no attempt to soar higher than her wings will carry her, and 
her tale has consequently the charm of sincerity, while its 
subject gives pathos. The subjoined graceful lyric is incidental 
to the action : 
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‘** As we pause to leave the day at eve, 
And watch it lovingly out of sight, 

A deeper day may steal away, 
And life drift down to a deeper night. 


As we bid good-bye to each sunset sky, 
. In our sigh unconscious tears may dwell : 
All the crimson and gold that life can hold 
May be fading away their own farewell. 


O sunset sky! O days that die! 
Ere ever again ye lift the night, 

Beyond the brink of dawn we sink, 
Beyond the borderlands of light.” 


These stanzas, with their pretty lilt, suggest the idea that the 
author’s forte would lie rather in lyric poetry than in that 
measure of the masters, blank verse. 

E. M. C. 


A Flower of Asia. By Cyrm. London: Burns and Oates. 
1901. 


HIS book is evidently intended to suit all styles of readers. 
For those who like comedy, there is a large admixture of 
burlesque ; and the more seriously disposed will find a 

graver subject in the story of the Hindu maiden, and her 
struggle to shake off the chains of habit and tradition in her 
gradual progress towards Christianity. The farcical element is, 
of course, supplied by an Irishman, Dr. O’Dowd, who keeps a 
drug store in Calcutta, after having failed in various attempts 
to make a living elsewhere. How he escapes, by a timely 
disappearance, from the wiles of a spinster bent on entangling 
him in the matrimonial net, may be best learned from the 
author’s pages ; but as he is kind-hearted, charitable, and pious, 
we are glad to leave him eventually in safety and success at 
Cairo. 

There is more of genuine humour, because less of caricature, 
in the description of the little Indian boy, Jumri, the factotum 
of the designing lady, who, in the following conversation, 
tries to elicit some information from him as to her opposite 
neighbour : 


.*Jumri, come here. Have you seen that man opposite go 
out or in for the last week ?” 
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‘*Oh, yes!” said the boy; ‘‘I see him early, very early, 
before lady be out of bed.” 

‘‘Impertinent boy! How do you know the hour at which 
your mistress rises ?” 

‘‘] hear no noise nor walking until ten o’clock.. I hear 
kettle singing.” 

‘* Whatever does this sharp lad mean by ettle singing? He'll 
drive me to dismiss him. He is insinuating that I warble in my 
sleep.” 

‘*] hear kettle singing loud,” continued the boy ; ‘‘ snort, 
snort—like railway.” 

‘* Stop that foolish talk,” said Miss Ada, ‘‘and tell me if you 
have met our neighbour in the street.” 

‘Yes; I spoke to him, he spoke to me. ‘Jumri,’ he says.” 

‘* What then ?” demanded Ada Phlick. 

** * How is the Maharana ?’ he says, very nice and kind.” 

‘* Did he say that?” said Ada. 

‘*He did. ‘And,’ says he, ‘ give her my combliments.’ ”’ 

‘*Compliments ! it’s all the same ; the dear man!” 

‘‘And he says to me,” Jumri continued, becoming quite 
confidential, ‘Is your mistress young or old?’ says he. ‘ She’s 
old,’ says I.” 

** You bad boy,” said Ada. 

** ¢*Most as old as yourself,’ says I.” 

‘*You untruthful, deceptive, and unfaithful lad! How old, 
do you think, is this gentleman over the way ?” 

‘‘] think him as old as Buddha, nearly,” said Jumri, 
brightening. 


Késur, the high caste Hindu girl, is an interesting figure, 
though her position, living alone and receiving visits from 
European gentlemen, seems difficult to reconcile with one’s 
ideas of the law of purdah and all the other restrictions of 
Indian custom, especially on the wealthy and well-born. The 
controversial arguments brought to bear upon her by various 
Christian friends ultimately conquer her prejudices, and she 
dies in the concluding chapter as a saintly nun in a Catholic 
convent. The aim of the book apparently is to describe her 
conversion, and the means by which this ‘‘ Flower of Asia” is 
transplanted into the Christian garden ; while the comic episodes 
may serve to enliven what would otherwise be too serious a 
study for the ordinary reader. 


E. M. C. 
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The Lady Poverty. Translated and Edited by MonTGoMEry 
CARMICHAEL. London: John Murray.  trgor. 


R. CARMICHAEL has turned his Italian scholarship to 
good account in reproducing for English readers this 
thirteenth-century allegory. The elegance of the style 

and unconstrained flow of the sentences show him to be so 
familiar with the language of the original as to have entered 
not merely into its sense but its spirit. Indeed, without this 
power of sympathy with the author’s mind, a translation, however 
accurate, is but a dead and soulless thing, giving the external 
form without the informing essence. Here the medium has 
been happily found between dry literalness and loose inaccuracy, 
fulfilling the ideal of the editor, set forth as follows : 


‘*In my translation I have been no bondsman, but have 
rendered freely, while seeking to convey accurately, the spirit 
and meaning of the work, and to preserve as far as that might 
be, the elemental simplicity of its language.”’ 


Of the Allegory, written probably in 1227 by an unknown 
Franciscan, six editions have been printed, three in Latin and 
three in Italian. Between the appearance of the first Latin 


edition, printed at Milan in 1539, of which the only known copy 
is in the Ambrosian Library, and the second, published in a 
collection of early texts by Professor Alvisi in 1894, there was 
a gap of nearly four hundred years. This edition was un- 
critical, and it was followed in 1900 by a scholarly work derived 
from the collation of various codices by Pére Edouard d’Alengon, 
the learned Archivist General of the Friars Minor Capuchins. 

The first Italian translation, taken from a fourteenth-century 
codex at Pistoia, appeared in 1847 under the editorship of 
Signor Fanfani, the lexicographer, and Canon Bindi. It ranks 
as an Italian classic, being quoted among the ‘‘ Testi di Lingua” 
in the ‘‘ Vocabolario ” of the Academicians of the Crusca. The 
second Italian translation appeared in 1900, and the third, by 
Don Salvatore Minocchi, a learned Florentine priest, in the 
following year. The present English translation has been 
taken mainly from Pére d’Alengon’s Latin edition, but with the 
aid of careful collation and comparison with other versions, 
Latin and Italian. It contains marginal notes giving the 
references to all the Scriptural passages quoted in the text. 

Mr. Carmichael adduces evidence tending to discredit the 
surmise by which the authorship of the allegory is ascribed to 
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the Blessed Giovanni da Parma, seventh Minister General of 
the Friars Minor in succession to St. Francis. Neither is he 
inclined to admit the claim of any other as a substitute, pre- 
ferring frankly to declare that the author is unknown. As to 
the date, there seems little room for doubt, since the codices 
are unanimous in assigning it to the July after the death of St. 
Francis, that is, July, 1227. 

The allegory opens with the quest of the Lady Poverty by 
St. Francis, who searches in vain for her among the haunts of 
men. 


‘* Like an eager explorer, he began to go about the highways 
and byways of the city, diligently seeking her whom his soul 
did love. He asked of those who stood about, he questioned 
those that met him, saying: ‘Saw ye her whom my soul loveth?’ - 
But his speech was dark to them as an alien tongue ; and not 
understanding him, they answered: ‘We know not what thou 
sayest ; speak to us in our own tongue and we will answer thee.’ 
For there was not at that time any word or sign in the language 
by which the children of Adam might discourse together of 
Poverty. They hated her then as they hate her now; nor could 
they speak with patience to one who sought her. So they 
answered him that this thing was unknown to them, and that 
they had no knowledge of what he sought. ‘ Then,’ said the 
Blessed Francis, ‘I will go unto the great and the wise, and 
ask them, for they know the ways of the Lord, and the judg- 
ments of God. But these only answered him yet more roughly, 
saying : ‘What is this new doctrine which thou bringest to 
our ears? May that poverty which thou seekest ever abide 
with thee, and with thy children, and with thy seed after thee. 
As for us, we had rather enjoy the delights of life and abound 
in riches, for the span of our life is short and tedious, and in 
the end of a man there is no remedy. Therefore we know 
nothing better than to eat and drink, and be merry while there 
is still time.” 

The little volume is beautifully brought out with ruled margins, 
red initials and tail-pieces, and Giotto’s ‘‘ Espousals of St. 
Francis and the Lady Poverty” as a frontispiece. A short 
chapter on the ‘‘ Spiritual Significance of Holy Poverty,” by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., is added ; and the Appendix con- 
tains the passage on St. Francis in Dante’s Paradiso, taken 


from Dean Plumptre’s translation. 
E. M. C 
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St. Dominic’s Hymn-Book, with the Office of Compline ac-: 
cording to the Dominican Rite. London: Washbourne, ' 
18, Paternoster Row. 1901. Pp. 208. 


FFYHOUGH several hymn-books have recently appeared, there 
i} is still room for one intended primarily, as this is, for a 

special purpose. We are told in the preface that ‘‘ This 
is not meant to be a new hymn-book, nor is it meant to be a 
revision of any hymn-book; but it is an attempt to satisfy 
a long-existing want in our Dominican churches. . . . The 
compiler’s aim has therefore been to group together in one 
book all the hymns in common use in the different Dominican 
parishes.” The collection ought, we think, to meet with a 
welcome in all Dominican congregations, since, besides the 
Psalms, hymns, and litanies in general use, it has many prayers 
that belong exclusively to the Dominican services. 

The paper is good, the printing clear ; but the book does not 
open well, and the hymns have been inserted bodily between 
pages 50 and 173 without any pagination. The proofs have 
been carefully revised ; a printer’s error has, however, escaped 
the eye of the corrector at p. 23, line 14; and at page 33, line 2, 
the word ‘‘ autem” has been omitted. The frequent recurrence 
of the diphthong ‘‘ de”’ (pp. 11-20) is somewhat irritating. 

‘* In the hymn, ‘O Mother, I could weep for mirth,’ commonly 
known as ‘Immaculate, Immaculate,’ we have expunged two 
verses,” the editors inform us, ‘‘and substituted two others 
taken from the complete hymn as written by Father Faber. 
The two verses in question have been long felt to be misleading ” 
(p. iv.). 

With reference to their version of the hymn, ‘‘I rise from 
dreams of time,” they remark: ‘‘ As it has hitherto stood in 
our hymn-books it has been incomprehensible in parts, for the 
simple reason that verses and lines necessary for the right 
understanding of it have been ruthlessly cut out. The first 
verse stands as follows : 


‘* T arise from dreams of time, 
And the shadows of this life, 
And the tombs and places waste 
Of an earth of sin and strife : 
I arise from dreams of time, 
And an angel-guides my feet 
Where on yon altar dim, 
Thy Sacred Heart doth beat.” 
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Slight changes have also been made in the following hymns: 
‘* Jesus, the only thought of Thee,” where, in the third line of 
the second verse, we have the version, ‘‘ No words, nor even 
thought can say ”; ‘* Look down, O Mother Mary ” (third verse), 
‘* Mother of Mercy” (last verse), ‘‘ Angels we have heard.” In 
the hymn, ‘‘ Full in the panting heart of Rome,” the changes 
are, we think, improvements; although the verse beginning, 
‘For like the sparks of unseen fire,” seems even yet hardly 
satisfactory. The version given of the ‘‘ Adoro Te” does not 
agree with the version in the Roman Missal, for in our little 
hymn-book we have ‘‘ Adoro Te, supplex ”; and then, in verse 2, 
‘* Visus, gustus, tactus,” etc. Oddly enough, in the translation 
of the same hymn, the title is given as ‘‘ Adoro Te devote.” 

HB. P. 


Traité d’Hydrothérapie médicale, étude analytique et 
scientifique de la méthode Kneipp. Par le Docteur 
P. Jomre. Paris: Lethielleux. r1g00. 12mo, pp. 470. 


SYSTEMATIC treatment of the cold-water cure ought not 
to be out of place in this country, where there are so 
many devotees of the morning bath. The object of the 

present work is stated in a few introductory words : 


‘Le traitement hydrothérapique est appliqué d’une facgon 
souvent empirique, et 4 cause de cela, ne donne pas les résultats 
qu’on est en droit d’en attendre. Cela tient 4 ce que |l’Hydro- 
thérapie n’est pas enseignée aux éléves des Ecoles et des Facultés 


de médecine. 
‘* L’ouvrage que nous présentons au lecteur a pour but de 


combler en partie cette lacune” (p. v.). 


The author’s method is to state the conditions or symptoms 
of a malady, and then to describe a suitable hydropathic treat- 
ment. The style is clear and concise. The book is divided in a 
systematic manner, and the principal diseases that flesh is heir 
to may be discovered at a glance in one or other of the indexes. 
In the last section he discusses the methods of the application 
of the cold-water cure. He opens with the admonition that— 


‘*Pour produire les bons résultats qu’on est en droit d’en 
attendre, il faut que les différentes applications hydrothérapiques 
soient faites trés correctement et suivant des régles précises. 
Faute d’étre soumises a ces priricipes, elles ne produiront pas 
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l’effet voulu, et méme, dans un certain nombre de cas, pourront 
devenir nuisibles. i 

‘* Aucune application d’eau ne doit étre faite par caprice, par 
plaisir ou par habitude. 

‘*Tl faut done graduer exactement les applications d’eau au 
tempérament de chacun, et plus l’on procédera avec douceur et 
ménagement, plus les résultats seront heureux ” (p. 417). 


The treatment of the subject is not too technical for the lay 
reader, and we have much pleasure in recommending the work 
to those of our readers who are interested in the form of cure 
so successfully promoted by the late Monsignor Kneipp. 


Summa Theologica ad modum Commentarii in Aquinatis 
Summam, auctore LaurENTIO JANssENS, S.T.D. Tomus 
IV. Tractatusde Deo-Homine. Pars Prior: Christologia. 
Friburgi-Brisgoviae: Sumptibus Herder. gor. 8vo. 
Pp. 870. , 


R. JANSSENS had written so well on De Deo Uno and 
De Deo Trino that we might be pardoned if we had 
feared that he had made those subjects the matter of his 
very special study, more or less to the exclusion of other por- 
tions of theology. The present volume, however, which deals 
with Christology, is in no respect inferior to the volumes which 
have preceded it. It displays, even as fully as they, an un- 
usually large and unusually intimate acquaintance with patristic, 
scholastic, and modern literature. It is a marvel to us that Dr. 
Janssens can have read so extensively and yet have assimilated 
so well. Nothing escapes him, and yet nothing is undigested. 
He is equally at home with Suarez and with Hegel, with Henry 
of Ghent and Madame Blavatsky. So extensive a reader 
might easily be diffuse as a writer. But our author’s perfect 
scholastic training preserves him from this danger, and makes 
his writing a model of terseness without any loss to lucidity. 
We sincerely trust that Dr. Janssens may live to complete this 
splendid work, which has already won words of high praise 
from Pope Leo XIII. It is, in effect, the Summa of St. Thomas 
adapted by a master hand to the needs of the present day. 
And what work could be of greater value than a work of this 
kind? W. L. G. 
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Sermons by the Most Rev. Dr. Moriarty, late Bishop of 
Kerry. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 499; Vol. II., pp. 427. Dublin : 
M. H. Gill and Son. gor. 


ISCOURSES which greatly please when they are delivered 
D do not always give pleasure when they later appear in 
print. It is then discovered that the effect produced was 
due rather to the speaker’s excellence of delivery than to the 
thoughts of which he had delivered himself. This, however, 
cannot be said of the sermons of Bishop Moriarty. No doubt 
they impressed more those who had the good fortune to hear 
them than they will now impress those that read them without 
any knowledge of their author’s personality or of his external 
gifts of speech. But these sermons are really good in them- 
selves, and fit to stand on their own merits. There is no 
straining in these discourses after oratorical effect. Their 
appeal is directed less to the emotions than to the reason. 
The matter is solid, and is handled in a thoroughly practical 
way. Thus: ‘‘ When the body sickens, we seek without delay 
for a physician. When the soul sickens, we delay to look for a 
remedy, or to apply to the soul’s physician for months, perhaps 
for years. We allow the sickness to increase. We allow our 
passions to grow strong. We allow our bad habits to take 
root, and the sores of the soul to fester and to rot, until the 
cure requires a miracle of the grace of God. To cure the body 
we are willing to part with money, to leave our homes if 
needful, to separate from our friends, to give up our occupa- 
tions, our pleasures, our amusements. When there is question 
of curing the soul, we refuse to make the smallest sacrifice— 
to leave the place, or the company, or the occupation which 
may be for us an occasion of sin. To cure the body we are 
satisfied to swallow the most disgusting drugs, we are satisfied 
to bear the closest confinement, we abstain from food and drink 
if the physician so orders, we submit to the knife and allow the 
right hand to be cut off, if so the life of the body may be 
preserved. But for the life of the soul we refuse the bitter 
draught of penance, we refuse the mortifying fast, we refuse 
solitude and retreats, we shrink from every remedy ” (Vol. ii., 
p- 300). Bishop Coffey has done well to collect together 
and publish in book form these excellent sermons of his 
illustrious predecessor. W. L. G. 
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Bishop Butler. “By W. A. Spooner, M.A. London: Methuen 
and Co., 36, Essex Street. 1go1. 8vo, pp. 262. 


R. SPOONER’S aim is twofold, to present Butler in his 
historical setting —in his relation, that is, to the times in 
which he lived and to the controversies which then 

occupied the field—and to offer an estimate of the value of 
Butler’s writing, especially by determining what lessons of 
abiding interest those writings contain. As points of particular 
value in Butler’s writings, Mr. Spooner notes Butler’s vindication 
of the originality, independence, and authority of conscience in 
days when self-interest, and self-interest alone, was avowedly 
and openly the guiding principle with the great majority ; his 
sense of personal religion and of direct obligation to a moral 
and personal God ; his insisting on God as a moral judge and 
governor, at a period when other divines were approaching God, 
not from the side of conscience, but from the side of the logical 
intellect, and regarded God as an intellectual necessity and the 
complement of any rational theory of the universe, rather than 
as Father and Lord ; his fairness to his opponents, which made 
him anxious to state a difficulty or objection in the strongest 
possible light while he habitually understated, rather than 
exaggerated, the strength of his own position. We recommend 
this work as giving in a small compass a very good account of 
Butler and his writings. W. L. G. 


Les Manifestations du Beau dans la Nature. Par R. P. 
JuLEs SouBREN. Paris: P. Lethielleux. 8vo, pp. 328. 
3fr. 50. 


already distinguished himself in literary circles, is the 

author of the book before us, and, let us hasten to say it, 
he considerably enhances hereby the reputation earned by former 
compositions. The prize dangled before the eyes of the pro- 
spective reader is the possession of a highly intensified faculty 
of bringing himself into touch with Nature and its secrets. It 
is trite to say that many there are who, having eyes, see not ; 
having ears, hear not; or who are wholly insensible to the 
meaning of their environment, and who spend their lives amid 
marvels yet feel no wonder. Well, a sovereign remedy is pro- 


\ BENEDICTINE religious of Farnborough, one who has 
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vided in these pages; but, as Pére Soubren justly remarks, 
though everyone has his own way of looking at Nature, into 
which he introduces his transient moods and individual fancies, 
this is no part of the esthetic emotion, taken in its strict sense, 
which alone is here dealt with and analysed so as to attain to 
its primary source—the exterior object. On p. 27 we have an 
admirable definition of this very zsthetic emotion: ‘‘ L’esthe- 
tique de la nature consistera 4 connaitre et a préciser les causes 
qui excitent en nous tel ou tel sentiment d’admiration, a vérifier 
les origines, 4 contréler les motifs de ces sentiments.” 
Beginning with such purely physical phenomena as light, etc., 
the author treats in succession of those bodies which are shape- 
less, ¢g., water, those which have a geometrical form, as 
crystals, until he comes to speak of life, first in general, and 
then of the fauna and flora in particular. Further on he 
reserves some most interesting chapters for the earthly lord of 
creation, on whose physical, intellectual, and moral beauty he 
rivets our attention, leading us finally and by a logical sequence 
to the beauty of Him Who made all things. Truly this would 
have been a book to delight the heart of that ardent lover of 
Nature, St. Francis of Assisi. A. E. 


Traité de la Veritable Oraison, d’aprés les principes du 
S. Thomas. Par le R. P. Antonin Massouiié des 


Fréres Précheurs., Paris: P. Lethielleux. 2 vols., 8vo, 
PP- 251-330. 


HIS is a most important addition to our modern spiritual 
T literature, because in it many of the errors about prayer, 
more prevalent, thank God, when the book first saw the 

light than to-day, are ably refuted ; the teaching of the Fathers 
is lucidly set forth, and an orthodox method is inculcated. It 
was published in the last year of the seventeenth century (the 
present edition is, therefore, merely a reprint); it supplied a 
crying want, and met with an immediate and well-deserved 
popularity. It is, perhaps, superfluous to call attention to the 
opportuneness of its first appearance. Those were the days 
when the influence of Madame De Guyon wrought such havoc in 
France, and when the saintly Archbishop of Cambrai wrote his 
Masximes des Saints sur la Vie intérieure, and incurred the censure 
of Rome. We gather from the title which the first edition 
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bore that the work was clearly aimed at both of them: ‘ Traité 
de la véritable oraison ot les erreurs des Quiétistes sont refutées 
et Les Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intirieure sont expliquées 
selon les principes de Saint Thomas.” Were fresh evidence on 
this point required, it is supplied in the supplement, which has 
the identical title of Bossuet’s famous book, Sur les états de 
Loraison. A. E. 


The Nationalization of the Old English Universities. By 
Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. London: Chapman & 
Hall. Pp. 306. 


OR about two hundred years from the passing of the Act 
F of Uniformity all emoluments, whether academical or 
collegiate, at both Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 

and all university and college offices, were exclusively restricted 
to members of the Church of England. But, more than this, 
no one could be admitted to matriculation at Oxford or graduate 
at Cambridge without professing adherence to the Church of 
England and subscribing to the Thirty-nine Articles. It is not 
to be supposed that this state of things was always quietly 
acquiesced in. Agitations for the abolition of subscription 
were commenced as early as the reign of Queen Anne, and 
were repeated in the days of Pitt and Fox. In 1772 a petition 
for relief signed by two hundred and fifty persons, of whom 
about two hundred were clergymen while the remainder were 
lawyers and doctors, was presented to the House of Commons 
by Sir W. Meredith. Oxford, it may be noted, was strongly 
opposed to the granting of the petition; while a powerful party at 
Cambridge, headed by Watson, then Professor of Divinity at the 
University and afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, was as strongly 
in its favour. In the debate on the question in the House of 
Commons, while the Whigs as a body were in favour of the 
concession, Burke and Dowdeswell spoke against it. ‘‘ While 
strongly asserting the right of every man to follow his own 
convictions in religion, he as strongly maintained the undoubted 
right of the Legislature to ‘ annex its own conditions to benefits 
artificially created,’ and to take a security that a tax raised on 
the people shall be applied only to those who profess such 
doctrines and follow such a mode of worship as the Legislature, 
representing the people, has thought most agreeable to their 
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general sense, binding as usual the minority not to an assent to 
the doctrines, but to the payment of the tax. The present 
question, he said, is not a question of the rights of private 
conscience, but of the title to public emoluments. By a 
majority of 217 to 71 the House refused to receive the petition.”’ 
(Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century, quoted 
by Mr. Lewis Campbell, p. 151). The state of things is greatly 
changed now. The changes were gradually brought about 
by various agitations which took place between the years 1831 
and 1881. Mr. Campbell’s book informs us, in a somewhat 
discursive manner, of these and various earlier agitations. 
W. L. G. 





Scripture Manuals for Catholic Schools: The Gospel 
according to St. Mark. By the Rev. Sypney F. Situ, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 228. 


N a very useful introduction Fr. Sydney Smith discusses the 
| authorship of St. Mark’s Gospel, gives some account ot 
the author’s life, determines approximately the date of the 
composition of this Gospel, sets before us its order, plan, 
character and object, calls attention to certain points connected 
with our Lord’s life and teaching that are omitted by St. Mark, 
and to certain other points that are supplied peculiarly by 
St. Mark, or are, at least, insisted on by him with special 
emphasis, and finally enquires into the sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The Synoptic Gospels are similar not only in their 
matter but also, to a certain extent, in their language. A 
similarity in matter alone would admit of an easy explanation. 
It might well be supposed that the Apostles had agreed together 
in selecting such subjects as would suitably exhibit the facts 
and lessons of our Saviour’s life. But this solution would not 
account for the similarity in language. How is this latter 
similarity to be accounted for? There are, Fr. Sydney Smith 
maintains, but two suppositions possible. Either two of the 
Synoptic Gospels drew from the third, or ail three drew from a 
common source. The supposition that two copied from the third 
is rejected by our author as inadequate. This supposition, he 
argues, might suffice to explain the points of similarity, hut it 
suggests no account of the points of difference. The Synoptic 
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Gospels must then, according to our author, have been drawn 
from a common original. This common original might have 
been either a written or an orally preserved text. Our author 
is of opinion that the common original was an orally preserved 
text. If we grant that the Synoptic Gospels had as their common 
original an orally preserved text, then both their points ot 
resemblance and their points of difference may be, he thinks, 
satisfactorily accounted for. We ourselves see no greater need 
for the hypothesis of an unwritten common original, which 
was first advocated, we believe, by Gieseler, De Wette, and 
Schleiermacher, than we do for Eichhorn’s hypothesis of a 
written common original. 

If the Gospels of St. Matthew_and St. Mark be taken in their 
entirety their verbal similarity is relatively small, while the 
verbal similarity which exists between either St. Matthew or 
St. Mark and St. Luke is even still less. And, where verbal 
similarity exists, it is chiefly in the recording of the words of 
our Lord and the Apostles ; and it is easy to believe that these 
were carefully and accurately remembered. The points of 
difference in the Gospels are surely sufficiently accounted for by 
the facts that each of them was written in a special set of 
circumstances and with a special scope and purpose. Moreover, 
the early Christian writers give no hint whatever of any 
primitive Gospel, whether written or unwritten. On the 
contrary, they tell us, as Papias, Irenaeus and Origen do, that 
St. Mark drew his materials from the preaching of St. Peter; or 
they tell us, as Tertullian and St. Jerome do, that St. Luke drew 
his materials from the preaching of St. Paul.. Of our author’s 
commentary let it be briefly said that we consider it an excellent 
one, and likely to be of use not only to those for whose benefit 
especially it was written, but to Catholic readers generally. 

W. L. G. 


Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. 
Part I. F.E.Gicot, New York: Benziger Brothers. 


HE volume of General Introduction to the Old Testament, 
T by the same author, has already been noticed in the pages 
of this Review. The practical and useful character of 

the first publication reappears in this volume, which deals 
exclusively with the historical books of the Old Testament. 
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As in the case of the foregoing treatise, the book before us is 
the outcome of lectures delivered in theological seminaries, and 
is intended as a text-book for such institutions. Perhaps it 
may be said that the study of Sacred Scripture in Catholic 
seminaries is more or less in a transitional stage. The tradi- 
tional view as to the books of the Old Testament is generally 
taught ; but, at the same time, there is not the same deep 
suspicion of the more recent criticism as used to be in vogue 
some years ago. In these circumstances, Father Gigot’s work 
ought to be valuable and helpful, for the author does not commit 
himself to either side of the question. He lays down the 
traditional view as to date, authorship, etc., of the different 
books, and brings forward the arguments that are used in its 
defence. Then he explains the critical view and the grounds 
upon which it is maintained, leaving the reader to decide which 
side he will adopt. 

It is clear that Father Gigot himself is rather inclined to the 
views of the moderate critical school. He evidently does not 
see that such views are adverse to the teaching of the Church ; 
and one seems to feel that, in his opinion, the arguments of 
moderate critics outweigh those of the defenders of traditional 
views. As an illustration of the moderate and reasonable 
position of our author, let the reader study his treatment of the 
‘** Historical Value of the Chronicles” (p. 308 et seq.). 

The publication of the present volume is an indication of the 
hold modern critical views have already taken of men’s minds, 
even within the Church. Father Gigot has done a good service 
to Biblical science in bringing these volumes before the Catholic 
public; we trust that they will be widely read, and help to 
increase in the Church the love of the study of Sacred Scripture. 

J. A. H. 


The Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By Ancus M. Mackay. London. Methuen. 


HIS volume, the author informs us, is intended for intel- 
T' ligent laymen. It is designed with a view to facilitating 
the general study of the Old Testament and rendering 

the several books contained in it more intelligible. The author 
does not lay claim to originality. In fact, he merely sets before 
the reader the conclusions of modern Biblical scholars. The 


15 
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attitude taken up is that of the moderate critic, and perhaps we 
shall not be far astray if we say that Professor Driver is his 
chief authority in deciding questions of authorship and date 
regarding the Old Testament. 

Regarding inspiration, Mr. Mackay, of course, recognises its 
presence in the Old Testament. But in the Revelation con- 
tained therein he says that a progression may be observed. In 
fact, ‘‘ the evolutionary method is traceable in it as in all God’s 
works.” He lays down, too, the principle that the Old Testa- 
ment is the product rather of the nation than of individuals. 
God revealed Himself rather in Israel’s history than to the 
historians who wrote it down. So that he agrees with many 
other writers in saying that, as God gave man Art through the 
Greeks and Law through the Romans, so He gave him the 
immeasurably higher gift of Religion through the Hebrews. 

Mr. Mackay does not hold the absolute inerrancy of the Old 
Testament. ‘‘ There is a purely human element in revelation ; 
and what is human is fallible.” So he does not consider that 
the history, science, etc., of the Old Testament are always free 
from error. 

The volume before us may prove useful to many who are 
anxious to know something of the present position of the Old 
Testament in the face of Biblical criticism, and who have not 
the opportunity to study the matter at first hand for themselves. 

J. A. H. 


‘“*Les Saints.”—Saint Boniface: Par G. Kurtn, Professeur 
a l'Université de Li¢ge. Saint Gaetan: Par R. p—E MAuLDE 
LA CLAviERE. Saint Hilaire: Par le R. P. Larcenr. 
Paris: V. Lecoffre. 1902. 


HREE more of the biographies of the saints, making part 
T of the series now in course of publication by Lecoffre. 
Professor Kurth’s story of the great apostle St. Boniface 

is devout, pleasing, and not devoid of enthusiasm; whilst, as 
was to be expected in this particular series, it is critical and 
complete. Happily, there is not much room for the battles of 
critics in the history of the noble son of Devon who founded the 
Church of Germany. The Vita Sancti Bonifacii, written under 
the dictation of Lullus, Boniface’s disciple and successor in the 
archiepiscopal see of Mayence, by Willibald, priest of the church 
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of St. Victor in that city, has always been acknowledged, by 
Catholics and Protestants, by centuriators and Bollandists, to 
be as authentic and trustworthy as it is full and interesting. 
The only subject on which there has been discussion — an 
important subject, it is true—is the exact chronology of the 
various letters of the saint which have come down to us, and of 
the Frankish councils held by him, particularly the date of the 
first. Professor Kurth follows the views of Jaffé and H. Hahn, 
Although our author expresses his conviction that German 
erudition has not yet done justice to St. Boniface, and that the 
picture of his life and work on a grand scale has yet to be 
attempted, the reader will find in this handy volume a useful, 
attractive, and trustworthy biography. 

The brochure on St. Cajetan, founder of the Theatines, by 
M. de Maulde la Claviére, is a work of a very different 
order. It is a bold and striking study of the ‘‘ Saint of Provi- 
dence” from the point of view of the Renaissance. The writer 
sees, in St. Cajetan, a cultured Italian, of a character neither 
very strong nor very intellectual, but full of the ‘‘ sensibility ” 
or sentimentality, and of the esthetic aspirations, of the age of 
Leo X., Sadoleto and Bembo. He gives us a narrative in 
which St. Cajetan is represented as drawn to Divine Love by 
that longing which he shared with the great men of the early 
sixteenth century for philosophic completeness and the peace 
and joy of a fully rounded life. There is really, however, very 
little evidence that the saint was influenced by either philosophy 
or estheticism. And, in his preoccupation with the setting of 
his picture, our author dwells too little on the supernatural 
elements in the formation and attraction of a remarkable saint. 
For all that, he writes as a good Catholic, with no more show 
of ‘‘liberalism” than one might detect in an effort to explain 
things on natural principles before he has recourse to any other. 
But the book well repays attention as a study of a most 
interesting period. It abounds in able characterisations and 
descriptions: among the former may be named the portrait 
of John Peter Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., and of Sadoleto ; 
among the latter, the taking and sacking of Rome by the army 
of the Constable of Bourbon in 1527. It must be frankly 
confessed that the writer’s attempts to establish relations 
between the Renaissance and ‘‘ Divine Love” are not 
convincing. But the history has yet to be written of the 
efforts made by saints and saintly men to convert the Paganism 
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of the Renaissance into the love of God above all things. 
Meanwhile it can hardly, perhaps, be considered that the great 
treatise of St. Francis of Sales On the Love of God was inspired 
by the Italian Renaissance. There is an interesting connection 
between St. Francis and the Theatines in the incident of his 
having received a copy of the Spiritual Combat from Lorenzo 
Scupoli himself. But St. Francis, and perhaps even the Spiritual 
Combat, had Spanish rather than Italian ancestry. It is pleasing 
to see that M. la Claviere pays a graceful compliment to Canon 
Mackey’s labours on St. Francis (p. 129). 

Pére Largent, who writes on ‘‘ Saint Hilaire,” is already 
well known to English readers of this series by his St Jerome. 
They will find in his sketch of the great Gaulish champion of 
the Incarnation in the fourth century the same qualities of 
learning, literary power, and Catholic spirit which they admired 
in the former biography. The career of St. Hilary, it is true, 
by no means affords so good a chance to a writer as that of St. 
Jerome. Accordingly, we find that Pere Largent chiefly aims 
at giving the history and significance of St. Hilary’s writings. 
As the writings of the holy doctor are of the first importance in 
the religious history of the period between the Council of Niczwa 
and the appearance of St. Augustine, we find in this volume a 
luminous exposition of the Arian troubles during the reign of 
Constantius, illustrated copiously and skilfully by citations from 
St. Hilary’s clear, strong, and forcible pages. St. Jerome has 
said of the Saint of Poitiers that one can read him without fear 
of tripping—noffenso fede. But on one point at least he seems 
to have been mistaken : he denies that our Blessed Lord did, or 
could, really suffer in His sacred Passion. This is one of those 
impressive facts which occur now and then to emphasize the 
difference of century from century, and to make us cautious in 


judging other times by our own. 
N. 


Dante. By Henry SEBASTIAN Bowpen, Priest of the Oratory. 
Pp. 94. Catholic Truth Society, London. 


T was an exceedingly happy thought of the Catholic Truth 
Society to issue for young readers an introduction to so 
profound a thinker, so noble a poet, so firm a Catholic, as 

the Florentine. And it was by no means unhappy in choosing 
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the editor of the English abridgment of Dr. Hettinger’s 
interesting study of Zhe Scope and Value of the Divina Commedia 
for the task. Task it must have been to write so little on so 
great a subject, and yet to give the essence of what a young 
reader would find necessary, if he is not to be discouraged 
by difficulties at the beginning of his reading of the Italian. 
For unquestionably, to the unintroduced, the mystic, un- 
fathomable song is very difficult. But in this little book Father 
Bowden not only gives the salient features of the man Dante, 
but unveils the emotions which are so beautifully human— 
‘*human indeed,” sighs the good Father—in the Vita Nuova ; 
so curiously philosophical in the Convéto ; so politically enthu- 
siastic in the De Monarchia. Just enough is said to create 
intellectual interest ; not so much as might confuse. 

This skill of Father Bowden is yet more apparent in the 
complex subject of the Commedia, where Dante was not only 
deeply a lover, profoundly a philosopher, sternly a politician, 
but—if we may say it—visually a saint. For tempting the 
young to enter upon that vast heritage, the lucidity, simplicity, 
and insight of this little exposition is admirable. 

For the sake of completeness we are sorry Father Bowden did 
not treat the Cansoniere, the De Vulgari Eloquentia, the letters, 
and the eclogues also. But we hope the book as it is will be 
everywhere in the hands of the young. Nothing but the best 
results could follow. 

If it be permitted us to suggest, Could not the Catholic Truth 
Society extend its usefulness in similar directions? Why not 
do tne like for Calderon? If it only lead young readers to 
Denis Florence McCarthy’s exquisite translations, it would be 
well worth the while. And the man who could do it is already 
a large creditor to English readers of Spanish authors. 

D. M. O’C. 


The Teachings of Dante. By Cuartes ALLEN DiNsMorE. 
Arch. Constable & Co., Ltd. Pp. xi., 221. 


UR disappointment with this book is that it is neither 
() original nor profound—that, in fact, it does not contain 
anything to give it a raison @étre for readers of Dante. As 

to books round about Dante there is rapidly becoming no end, 
We have the right, therefore, to demand from a new comer 
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something which shall justify its advent. This one is but 
another of the numerous guides we already have to the meaning 
of the Commedia ; and on lines sufficiently familiar. That it is 
the overflow of reverential enthusiasm for the ‘‘ Lord of pre- 
eminent song,” is on the face of it, being written with a 
conviction and verve which make it readable. But it is 
disfigured by much looseness of statement; by here and there 
a curious lack of the saving sense of humour, not to say good 
taste, in some of the comparisons the author permits himself, 
e.g., Of Jonathan Edwards and Dante, and inferentially of 
Edwards and St. Paul, rather to the latter’s disadvantage ; and 
of the words of Mr. Spurgeon with those of St. Francis— 
very much to the former’s disadvantage, though Mr. Dinsmore 
seems to miss it. 

He does not appear to be aware that the genuineness of the 
‘*Letter to the Florentines” is suspect ; and says that Dante was 
‘*buried under a monument bearing an inscription which he is 
said to have written upon his death bed”; he means, when 
upon his death bed. A reference to the Bodleian Canon. Ital., 
97, 193, would have shown Mr. Dinsmore that this epitaph was 
by Bernardo da Canatro. To say that ‘‘we know as little of 
the outward life of Dante as of that of Homer or of Shakespeare ” 
is absurd. He leaves the impression that the Jubilee of Boniface 
remitted the ‘‘ guilt and the punishment” of sins. The state- 
ment that it is ‘‘ the doctrine of the Church that the very saints 
in glory have no charity towards sinners under the condemnation 
of God,” is loose. There is no such ‘‘ doctrine of the Church”; 
but the statement has just so much of truth as to demand an 
explanation of the sense in which it is used. The same care- 
lessness of phrase obscures the meaning he attaches to ‘‘ the 
immanence of God, &c.,” on pp. 42-3; and also gives us this 
piece of extraordinary clumsiness: ‘‘ He,’’ Dante, ‘‘ may also 
have sympathised with the Jesuitical Casuistry, &c.” 

Writing of the Vita Nuova, he says: ‘‘ Read as plain prose ”— 
even Voltaire could scarcely have done that—‘‘the tale seems 
bizarre enough, and Dante appears almost ridiculous, so shaken 
is he by his passion.” This of the most exquisitely spiritual 
romance of love that exists! Was Mr. Dinsmore thinking of 
Hazlitt and his Lider Amoris ? 

Mr. Dinsmore has read considerably in English written books 
about Dante (Ozanam is the only non-English writer he cites, 
and him, we suspect, from the American translation). For a 
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non-Catholic. he has apprehended Dante’s position with fair 
accuracy. But as such, he has, naturally, difficulties ; and sees 
limitations in Dante’s system less because they are there, we 
venture to submit, than because Dante does not use wordings 
our modern prophets are more accustomed to thrust forward. 
To give examples. Mr. Dinsmore says: ‘‘ Reason teaches man 
how to live amid things temporal, and revelation amid things 
eternal. The cardinal virtues distinguish one, the theological 
virtues the other. When St. Thomas Aquinas attempted to 
gather into one comprehensive system all religious and ethical 
truth, his work had the fatal defect of dualism; and when 
Dante made the philosophy of Aquinas the fabric of his great 
poem, he incorporated the flaw along with the truth. A 
philosophy of salvation cannot be perfectly true that sets reason 
so distinctly over against revelation, and so completely divorces 
the ethical from the religious process.” This misconception of 
Dante is complete. Dante’s method was of the 13th century ; 
but it is difficult to understand how a student of him could miss 
the harmony he insists on between the supernatural and the 
natural order, between faith and reason, grace and free-will, so 
eminently characteristic of the Commedia. (The last, it is right 
we should add, Mr. Dinsmore himself recognises.) Dante 
taught that faith was above reason, it is true, but in no sense 
contrary to it (Pav. xxiv. 52-81, and Par. ii. 43-45). Mr. 
Dinsmore assumes that for him ‘‘ God, immortality, and high 
spiritual truths, are beyond reason, and must be revealed.” 
Dante taught the opposite (Par. xxiv. 133-135, and Far. xxvi. 
25-27, and 46-48). Again, our author is ‘‘ surprised at the 
absence of this feeling of the union of the soul with God during 
the process of salvation.” The sentence is loose, but the 
yearning, the striving, for that union is of the very essence, the 
deeper meaning, of the Purgatorto and of the Paradiso: the 
very ethos of the one, the very language of the other. Once 
more: ‘* Dante’s dualism causes him to give an imperfect and 
thoroughly inadequate impression of the power of the religious 
faith and affe>tion in promoting moral purity.” This he himself 
contradicts on p. 92. And the whole spirit of Par. xxx. and 
xxxi. is against him ; as indeed he very nearly realises on p. 128, 
and again on p. 129, and, more remotely, on p. 157. But the 
most extraordinary statement he makes is, perhaps, this: ‘‘ One 
cannot fail to note how conspicuously Christ is absent from 
this mighty drama of salvation” (to which point he devotes a 
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chapter), and that ‘‘ Christ was to Dante . . . a function, 
a metaphysical problem, rather thana. . . Saviour r 
Has Mr. Dinsmore ever read far. vii.? If so, could he have 
missed the meaning of 28-30, and 35-45, and 103-104, and 
115-120? Is Par. xxxii. 100-114 written of ‘‘a function, a 
metaphysical problem ?” or Purg. xxiii. 73-75, or Purg. xvi. 16-18, 
or the inference from Purg. xx. 88-91 ? Have the very date ot 
the poem and the days of its duration—Good Friday to Low 
Sunday—no other significance for Mr. Dinsmore than functional 
or problematical? Were they not the very days of redemption 
by a Saviour ? 

We have said enough to show that our American friend, 
although urged to publish by Professor C. E. Norton, is not 
fully equipped to reveal the teachings of Dante in their sublimity. 
He has but given us one more not uninteresting book about the 


Florentine. 
D. M. O’C. 


Sainte Elizabeth de Hongrie. Par E. Horn. Paris: Perrin 
et Cie, 1902. 


HE touching story of St. Elizabeth is here detailed very 
T fully and piously, and with due attention to historical 
science. Perhaps, for the majority of readers, the bio- 
graphy is too long, entering too much into the not very 
interesting family history of an obscure period. St. Elizabeth 
appeals to us chiefly as the heroine of a number of striking and 
touching stories, which not only bring the Middle Ages back 
to us, but contribute to accentuate the personality of one of the 
most extraordinary of the saints. The stories are delightful ; 
but as for the men and women who appear in them, they are 
too vague and far away from us to enable us to form any con- 
sistent idea of motives, purposes, and excuses. For example, 
Master Conrad, the despotic ecclesiastic who was the saint’s 
confessor, was probably a man of the most holy and sterling 
character ; but throughout the Zz/ he appears as an overbearing, 
irritable, and hard-hearted tyrant. St. Elizabeth has passed 
into legend: not that the legend is myth, but that everything 
has faded except the saint herself. There are some interesting 
details about Marbourg, where she lived so long, and where 
her relics were for so many centuries the centre of enthusiastic 
popular devotion. The notorious Philip of Hesse, himself a 
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descendant of the saint, brought in the ‘‘reform” in the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. There are some 2,000 Catholics 
in Marbourg at this day, but they cannot recover either the 
Church of St. Elizabeth or their old cathedral. The book has 
nothing in the shape of an index except a few lines of headings 
of chapters. ‘ 


The Marriage of Laurentia. By Marie Hauttmont. London: 
Sands & Co. 8vo, pp. 372. 


who had lived and married in Italy, and was more than 

half an Italian. The story, which is gracefully told, 
combines with a picture of English life in our own times—1892 
is the date of its opening—a blend of Italian colour with its 
peculiar beauty and freshness. The contrast between the two 
sisters is skilfully drawn, and the far-reaching results of 
malicious words are revealed in the natural sequence of the 
tale without any effort on the part of the authoress to point or 
to press a moral upon her readers. In Sir Guy we have the 
scion of an old English Catholic family, with all its characteristic 
virtues and its characteristic limitations, and presented, at all 
events, in its true and natural outline, and free from that 
ludicrous lack of proportion which made such a psychological 
‘caricature of Helbeck of Bannisdale. The scene of the earlier 
‘chapters is laid in the neighbourhood of the Oratory and the 
Pro-Cathedral, both of which are mentioned in reference to the 
late sermons and services which were appreciated by Laurentia 
and her friends. The marriage which Laurentia makes is the 
theme, but by no means the conclusion of the tale, as the 
marriages of heroines used to be in the days long gone past, 
when the wedding-bells rang out in the last chapter. No doubt 
the troubles of married life offer to the literary artist as tempting 
a field as the never-running-smooth course of the period which 
precedes it. In this case, the trend of the tale seems for a 
time to illustrate the old French saying: ‘‘// y a toujours un gui 
aime, et Pautre gui tend la joue.” It is a part of the charm of the 
story that Laurentia is by no means an idyllic heroine, but a 
very human woman, and evidently sketched from the life. 
There are moments when, compared to the patient and dignified 
endurance of her husband, she appears to us to be not a little 


| Bye nenee is the younger daughter of an English artist, 
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perverse and provoking, and very much in need of a shaking, or 
whatever else be the process by which women who spoil other 
people’s happiness ought to be brought to a sense of their 
naughtiness. Ina series of chapters, in which the interest is 
well sustained, the clouds of misconception are finally dispersed, 
and in a dramatic scene on the coast of Brittany, Laurentia 
learns her life lesson, which will be useful to herself and to 
others. The events are cast for the most part in Catholic life, 
and Catholic principles, though never obtrusive, are interwoven 
with the narration, and a genuinely Catholic tone and spirit 
pervades the whole book from the first page to the last. 
Possibly a few readers who are not familiar with Italian may 
find a grievance in the frequent introduction of Italian phrases ; 
and yet one cannot but feel that they import a whiff from the 
breath of beautiful Tuscany, which is very refreshing amid the 
description of scenes of sober and self-restrained English life. 
We sincerely recommend Zhe Marriage of Laurentia, and hope it 
will be widely read, especially in Catholic families, and that 
its reception may he such as to encourage its able authoress to 
contribute further additions to this department of our Catholic 
literature, in which pens graceful and skilful as hers are more 
than ever needed. X. 


God the Beautiful: an Artist’s Creed. By E. P. B. Lon- 
don: Philip Wellby, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
1g0t. Pp. 220. 1/6 net. 


HE volume before us purports to be a selection of letters 

T written by a young Danish nobleman, travelling for 

change of climate, who had been stricken with consump- 

tion and dropsy, and whose life and strength were slowly 
yielding to the ravages of his disease. 

The title of the work is well chosen—‘‘God the Beautiful : 
an Artist’s Creed.” The writer undoubtedly had the soul of an 
artist. He not only appreciated the beautiful in every order, 
but he had set his mind to analyse that beauty : to study the 
various elements that harmoniously conspire to produce it, and 
by a mental synthesis to re-create for himself the object that 
had charmed him. 

The face of nature, painting, sculpture, poetry, the drama, 
music—had all furnished subjects for his study and contempla- 
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tion ; and much that was beautiful in them had become indelibly 
stamped upon his mind and imagination. 

Lying on what shortly proved to be his bed of death, in a 
foreign land, far from his friends and his home, the hours of 
wakefulness and pain glided swiftly and happily on, while, 
the sufferer lived over again, in fancy, his short span of life 
and recalled the scenes, the strains, and the masterpieces ot 
brush and pen that had taken possession of his soul. ‘‘ You 
will see,” he says, ‘‘ how the sense of the beautiful has mastered 
my soul, and how it has illuminated all my conceptions for time 
and eternity” (p. 16). When his strength allowed, he wrote 
down the thoughts that passed through his mind, and the 
grandeur and sublimity of those thoughts are enhanced by the 
beauty of the language and the richness of illustration in which 
they are expressed. 

The aim of the writer is distinctly Utopian. A religion whose 
god is the ‘‘ Beautiful,” whose whole gospel is the praise and 
unfolding of the Beautiful, will inevitably fail to exercise a 
regenerating influence on the mass of mankind. Moreover, 
constituted as man is, even the soul of the artist will find that 
the beauty of virtue, morality, and social order must needs be 
supplemented by other and stronger influences to enable him to 
repress the violence of his passions when aroused. The ‘‘ heroic 
age,” of which the writer speaks in his chapter on ‘‘ The Religion 
of Beauty,” will not be realised until time shall be no more. ‘‘ Who 
can doubt,” he says, ‘‘ but that in ages yet to come a glorious 
faith will be the consummation of life, when all earth’s religions 
will at last be fused and come forth as the final Religion ot 
Humanity—the Religion of the Beautiful” (pp. 87 and 88). 

If the author imagined that a fusion of all the earth’s religions 
would result in the ‘‘ Beautiful,” we fear that his poetry had 
got the better of his sound common sense, and that even the 
wildest poetic licence will not bear the strain. Surely the most 
hopeless chaos must ensue. In heaven, indeed, the soul of man 
will be ravished by the Divine Beauty, and the strong love of 
man’s soul will be irresistibly drawn to it. Such a ‘‘consum- 
mation,” however, the most distant ‘‘ ages to come” will never 
witness on the earth. 

The same vain drzam led the author hopelessly, if not 
blasphemously, to misinterpret the Divine command given to 
Moses : ‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” etc. On p. 51 he 
tells us that ‘‘The command to love God is inoperative until 
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the soul realises that God, by His wonderful beauty, is worthy 
of man’s love. It is then only that the command is obeyed, 
and then it becomes at once a necessity and also a joy of man’s 
nature.” 

The impression which these letters seem to convey is that the 
author’s god is rather the abstract creation of the artist’s soul 
than the God of Divine Revelation. E. G. 


First Year’s Latin Grammar. By the Rev. G. E. Vicrr, S.S. 
Second Edition, Revised by the Author. Baltimore: John 
Murphy Company, Publishers, 44, W. Baltimore Street. 
8vo, pp. 211. 


E reviewed this book in the January number, 1go1. 
There are several points in this revised edition which 
are worthy of special notice. The author has wisely 

adopted larger and more thickly-printed lettering, instead of 
italics, to mark emphatic words, and the endings of declensions 
of nouns and conjunctions of verbs. The student’s eye is at 
once attracted by this, and the picture lends considerable aid to 
the memory. 

The grammar is a most serviceable one. The rules are 
clearly and simply explained ; the exercises are well chosen. In 
his preface the author says: ‘‘ Every teacher of a language 
should himself prepare exercises adapted to the capacity of his 
pupils, and be for them another Arnold.” This, of course, 
entails considerable labour ; but the students are saved from 
the stale, lifeless, and uninteresting sentences with which the 
young Latin scholar has for generations been regaled. 

On page 15 I notice the author gives ‘‘sentum” as a guide 
to the pronunciation of ‘‘centum.” I suppose the Italian 
pronunciation does not yet prevail in St. Charles’s College. 

On page g9 the author has only, in part, adopted the 
correction made in the former review of his book. ‘‘ Sequendus, 
it was submitted, is not the future passive participle, but the 
gerundive. It is still called the future passive participle. 
However, the suggestion that its primary meaning denotes 
fitness and necessity seems to have been adopted by the trans- 
lation, ‘‘ that should be followed,” which replaces ‘‘ about to 


be followed.” 
E. G. 
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The History of Mary I., Queen of England, as found in 
the Public Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, in original 
Private Letters, and other Contemporary Documents. By 
J. M. Stone. London: Sands & Co. igor. Imp. 8vo, 
pp- xii.-545.- 

HIS is undoubtedly a remarkable book, and Miss Stone is 

Ty warmly to be congratulated on the splendid portrait she 

has painted for us of our first Queen Regnant. Surely 
there never was a life more tragical—never a life that began 
with fairer promise and had so sad an ending! For, if Mary 

Tudor's whole life, from her twelfth year onward, was clouded 

with grievous sorrows, there were yet transient gleams of 

sunshine; but the end was gloom, unrelieved save by the 
supernatural light of Christian hope and piety. 

And the tragedy of it is all the greater, since the victim was 
not herself to blame for her misfortunes. Even when she took 
the fatal step by which she pledged herself to the Spanish 
marriage, and thus undid all that she most longed and strove 
to do for England—even then she was moved, not as some 
have misrepresented her, by the ignoble impulses of passion, 
but by a conscientious desire to do the will of God. It was not 
until she had deliberated long and seriously—not until she had 
solemnly invoked the aid of God the Holy Ghost before the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed in her chapel, that she pledged 
herself to the royal suitor whom she had never seen, and who 
was so unworthy of her. 

To the Catholic reader the history of Mary Tudor, as it is 
unfolded in so masterly a manner in these pages, is full of the 
most poignant interest, and fraught with painful reflections. 
But we think that no one, whatever his theological preposses- 
sions, can rise from the perusal of this life without a higher 
appreciation of the character and aims of the noble and unhappy 
princess whose name has been so calumniated by partisan 
rancour and sectarian hate. Not that Miss Stone has yielded 
to the temptation of inditing a panegyric. It is the true Mary 
Tudor who stands out ftom her pages as from the wonderful 
portraits of Holbein and More with which the book is illustrated. 
Here is the picture she gives us of her heroine : 


‘* Mary’s whole life was clouded with the first whisper of 
the king’s ‘secret matter.’ Until then the princess had been 
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surrounded with all the charm of greatness without any of its 
disadvantages, for she had been so wisely educated that she 
remained unspoiled by the adulation of courtiers or by the 
enthusiasm with which the nation regarded her. Her delight 
was in study, in music, in almsgiving, in the bestowal of gifts, 
and in the society of her parents, both of whom were remark- 
able for talents above the average. . . . There was no 
element of romance in her character; her mental endowments 
were essentially of a practical nature, and she lacked almost 
entirely the gifts necessary to adapt them to a changing world. 
Nearly all her life long the times were out of joint, and she 
knew no other way to set them right but that of uncompromising 
opposition. But she possessed in an eminent degree the virtues 
of her limitations ; her whole conduct was moulded on examples 
which she had been taught to reverence as her conscience ; and, 
consistent to a fault, she saw little evil in the old order, little 
good in the new. Ardently affectionate, a loyal friend and 
bountiful mistress, she was keenly sensitive to every act of 


fidelity ” (p. 35). 
With this should be compared the account of her as queen 
(pp- 233-4) : 


‘*The whole country welcomed her as one man ; and it may 
truly be said that it was the affection of Englishmen, no less 
than their loyalty, which had placed her on the throne. Never- 
theless, she was beset with difficulties. The art of reigning as 
she understood it was part and parcel of the medizval system, 
but it needed a spirit touched with the inspiration of the new 
age to direct the restless activities of a nation already begin- 
ning to be permeated with the Renaissance. While she looked 
back to the past, her people had emancipated themselves from 
medieval traditions. . . . Thus gradually a breach was 
formed between herself and the nation. She had its interests 
as sincerely at heart as any English monarch either before or 
after her; but those interests, as she understood them, were 
hopelessly at variance with the seething crowd of ideas that 
were transforming the life of the people. 

‘* With intense honesty of purpose, Mary stood at the parting 
of the ways, between a medievalism that seemed good in her 
eyes, and a progress that all her experience had taught her to 
interpret as revolution. It was partly her inability to distinguish 
between the two, to seize the good element in the new modes 
of thought, that brought about the catastrophe of her reign 
and evolved anarchy out of aspirations which, ably led and 
controlled, might have contributed to the welfare of the realm. 
If it is unfortunate to be born in advance of one’s age, it is 
doubly so to be behind it; but if conscientious motives and 
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earnest endeavour could have compensated for the mistake, 
Mary would have won golden opinions instead of hatred and 
abuse.” 


Miss Stone possesses both the gift of vivid portraiture and 
the true historic faculty of marshalling isolated facts into well- 
ordered and connected sequence. Her portraits of Wolsey 
(p. 32), of Chapuys (p. 41), of Cromwell (p. 169), of Pole 
(p- 329), may serve as specimens of the former gift ; while the 
whole life story is set forth with admirable unity and coherence. 
Thus, for instance, we see how Mary’s most fatal errors sprung 
from the habit of dependence upon the judgment of her cousin 
Charles V., in which she had been schooled froma child. It 
was this which led her to the ‘‘ worst action of her whole life,” 
the ‘‘ great renunciation,” in which she abased herself so deeply 
before her father as to formally acknowledge his supreme head- 
ship over the Church, and declare herself the bastard offspring 
of an incestuous marriage. She was ready enough to go to the 
block or the stake rather than deny the most cherished convic- 
tions of her whole life ; but Charles counselled dissimulation, 
and the fatal step was taken. Even then she stipulated that a 
secret absolution should at once be obtained for her from the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and that he should be assured how she 
loathed the act. Again, it was owing to the influence of the 
Emperor that she embraced the project of the Spanish marriage, 
which, as Miss Stone shows (p. 265), was ‘‘the fatal step 
which was eventually to deprive her of her peopie’s affection— 
an affection that had grown with her from her childhood, had 
been her consolation in days of darkness, and had enabled her 
to triumph so splendidly over her enemies.” 

Mary, it has been generally said, had been soured and 
embittered by her misfortunes, and hence those sad features ot 
her reign which have earned for her from her enemies the title 
‘* Bloody.” But there is little or no trace of this alleged 
embitterment in Miss Stone’s pages. On the contrary, she was 
generous and forgiving, and far more merciful in putting down 
rebellion than was politic. As Miss Stone shows, it would 
have been far wiser to have punished the rebels with severity 
than to have shown a clemency which was not understood. 
After the first most dangerous rebellion— 


‘*She had magnanimously thought to disarm and win over 
the factions by an almost universal pardon. Three victims only 
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suffered the just punishment of their crimes; two were held 
over as hostages for the peaceable behaviour of the others ; 
the rest obtained a full and free forgiveness. Such clemency 
was a complete innovation. . . . The elementary laws of 
rewards and punishments were alone grasped by the people, 
accustomed to the frequent spectacle of revolt followed by swift 
vengeance. The butchery with which Henry VIII. had replied 
to the northern rising, though an everlasting blot on his name, 
had made him feared and his authority respected. Elizabeth’s 
ruthless punishment of the Catholics of the north, after their 
abortive attempts to bring back the Mass, resulted in peace for 
the remainder of the reign.” 


Another charming evidence of Mary’s generosity or heart 
was shown in her treatment of her half-sister Elizabeth. When 
we think of the countless humiliations she had had to endure 
through this interloper—not only being forced to resign to her 
her name, title, and position, but even having to act as her 
waiting-maid ; when we remember how that child’s mother had 
dispossessed Mary’s own beloved parent, and after heaping on 
her every possible outrage, had actually done her to death—we 
could not be surprised had Mary regarded Elizabeth with 
aversion and loathing. But, on the contrary, she seems to 
have been genuinely fond of her, and when Anne Boleyn’s fall 
brought on Elizabeth in her turn days of humiliation and 
anguish, Mary stood forth as her protector and friend. When 
Elizabeth was ‘‘ wholly neglected, disgraced, and unprovided 
with the commonest necessaries of life,” Mary, in writing to her 
father, would take care to say a good word for the child when 
she could (p. 139). Thus, for instance, at the end of a letter 


(July 21st, 1536) : 


‘* My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to our 
Lord, and such a child toward, as I doubt not but your highness. 
shall have cause to rejoice of, in time coming, as knoweth 
Almighty God.” 


Mary’s affectionate heart is shown, too, in her deep griet at 
the death of the father to whom she owed little but suffering 
and humiliation. Thus we are not surprised to find that her 
young brother, Edward VI., was devoted to his Popish sister, 
and as long as he was allowed to follow the dictates of his own 
heart, delighted in her company and protected her from her 
foes. Her courage shone out splendidly at the very critical 
moment of Wyatt’s rebellion. She alone remained cool and 
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self-possessed, but here, as always, the source of her confidence 
was her deep trust in God, and she spent the anxious hours 
while her crown hung in the balance in fervent prayer (p. 288). 


‘The Queen,” says Bishop Christopherson, ‘‘ while the field 
was fighting, was fervently occupied in praying ; and when 
tidings were brought her that all was lost, she, like a valiant 
champion of Christ, nothing abashed therewith, said that she 
doubted not at all but her captain (meaning thereby our Saviour 
Jesus Christ) would have the victory at length. And falling to 
her prayers again, anon after, had the word brought her that 
her men had won the field, and that Wyatt, her enemy’s 
captain, was taken.” 


The Venetian Ambassador gave, in 1554, a striking account 
of her piety : 


‘*She is so confirmed in the Catholic religion that although 
the king her brother, and his council, prohibited her from 
having the Mass celebrated according to the Roman Catholic 
ritual, she nevertheless had it performed in secret; nor did she 
ever choose by any act to assent to any other form of religion, 
her belief in that in which she was born being so strong that, 
had the opportunity offered, she would have displayed it at the 
stake, her hope being in God alone, so that she constantly 
exclaims : ‘ In te Domine confido, non confundar in e#ternum ! 
Si Deus est pro nobis, quis contra nos ?’” 


Indeed she had fought a brave fight for the holy Mass against 
her brother, or, rather, against his council, and had, with the 
help of the Emperor, gained the victory. As Edward notes in 
his diary (March 1gth, 1551) : 

‘‘The Emperor’s ambassador came with a short message 
from his master, of war if I would not suffer his cousin, the 
princess, to use her Mass. To this no answer was given at 
this time. The bishops of Canterbury, London, and Rochester 
did consider [that] to give licence to sin was sin; to suffer and 
wink at it for a time might be borne, so all haste possible might 
be used” (p. 200). 


The way Mary dismissed Ridley, who tried to thrust a sermon 
on her, was characteristic : 


‘‘Madam,” he expostulated, ‘‘I trust you will not refuse 
God's word.” 

‘*T cannot tell what ye call God’s word,” answered Mary. 
‘*That is not God’s word now which was God’s Word in my 
father’s days.” 

16 
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** God’s word is all one in all times, but is better understood 
and practised in some ages than in others,” replied Ridley. 

‘* You durst not for your ears have avouched that for God’s 
word in my father’s day that now you do,” she retorted; ‘‘ and 
as for your new books, I thank God I never read any of them. 
I never did nor ever will do.” 

In dismissing him, she said: ‘‘ My Lord, for your gentleness 
to come and see me, I thank you; but for your offering to 
preach before me, I thank you never a whit” (p. 212). 


But we must not yield to the temptation of making more 
quotations. Everyone must read this book for himself. We 
must, however, note that Miss Stone, in her chapter on the 
‘*Martyrs,” deals fully and courageously with the difficult 
subject of the executions for heresy which formed so sad a 
feature of the reign. She shows how that on this point Mary 
unhappily did not follow the counsels of the Emperor, who 
wished her to punish these turbulent fanatics not for heresy but 
for sedition. She disposes of the common calumny that Mary’s 
treatment of Cranmer proceeded from vindictiveness on account 
of his share in her mother’s divorce, by pointing out that 
Gardiner himself had also been a strenuous upholder of the 
divorce. Besides, as the Venetian Ambassador said: ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s countenance indicates great benignity and clemency, 
which are not belied by her conduct, for although she has many 
enemies, and although so many of them were by law condemned 
to death, yet had the executions depended solely on her Majesty’s 
will not one of them perhaps would have been enforced: but 
deferring to her council in everything, she in this matter like- 
wise complied with the wishes of others rather than with her 
own.” 

The responsibility for the executions is seen to rest mainly on 
the Council, most of whom had been Protestants in the preceding 
reign, and who, it is to be feared, were actuated by anything 
but pure religious motives. It cannot, however, be too often 
repeated that the heretics who suffered under Queen Mary were 
turbulent and rebellious fanatics whose teachings and actions 
were a real danger to the State. A hot Gospeller like Edward 
Underhill, who remained loyal to his sovereign, was not only 
left unmolested during the reign, but even allowed to retain his 
position as one of her Majesty’s gentlemen pensioners. Miss 
Stone quotes at length the account he has left of the Royal 
marriage banquet, in which he bore a part (p. 327). Queen 
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Mary’s love for the poor and afflicted was as tender and genuine 
as that of Queen Victoria, and showed itself in similar gracious 
and touching acts of kindness. 

‘* She visited them in their own homes, accompanied by two 
or three of her ladies ; would sit familiarly down among them, 
and inquire into their manner of living, talking kindly to them, 
while the poor man ate his supper after his day’s work in the 
fields, little thinking he was confiding his troubles to the Queen, 
for Mary would have no special ceremony paid her by her suite 
in order not to embarrass or confuse him.” 

In parting with this fascinating book, which is well illustrated 
and indexed, and in every way reflects credit on the publishers 
as on the author, we may mention one or two small points 
which it may be well to correct in a future edition. 

‘*Mr. John Featherstone, schoolmaster ” (p. 25), should surely 
be ‘‘ Richard.” The point is of importance, as Blessed Richard 
Featherstone is one of our glorious army of martyrs. Again, 
we think Miss Stone gives too much credence to the authority 
of Gregorio Leti (p. 193), who is notoriously untrustworthy. 
To our mind, the letter of Elizabeth there quoted, which rests 
solely on this man’s authority, bears all the marks of forgery. 
We should hardly be disposed to call Holbein’s portrait (p. 136) 
‘* fascinating,” as Miss Stone does (p. 187). It seems to us to 
have a most disagreeable expression. Nor should we have 
given to the Protestant sufferers the sacred title of martyr, 
without any qualification—even the use of inverted commas. 
But these are very minute criticisms, and, in concluding this 
notice, we must again express our admiration of this valuable 


and excellent work. 
D. B. C. 


John Henry Cardinal Newman. By A. R. WALLER and 
G. H. S. Burrow (Westminster Biographies). Kegan 
Paul. 8vo, pp. xviii.-150. 


HIS little book is a fresh instance of the fascination exerted 
by the great Cardinal over the minds of Anglicans. It is 
written throughout with discrimination and with as much 

sympathy as one can expect from writers who evidently do not 
understand the nature of that momentous step taken by Newman 
on October gth, 1845. Thus it is natural that out of 146 pages 
of biography, 107 should be given to the Cardinal’s Anglican 
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life. Nevertheless, though the writers are evidently out of 
sympathy with his conversion, they are anxious to enter into 
his feelings and to write with impartiality. But this striving 
after a detached point of view produces an impression of cold- 
ness and aloofness which we imagine does not adequately 
represent the real attitude of the writers. 

One admirable feature of the little book is the use constantly 
made of quotations from Newman’s writings. The authors 
explain that they have endeavoured to give an impression of 
his mind in his main characteristics, and that the events narrated 
are merely such as were necessary to make its development 
plain. They have used, as far as possible, materials other than 
those to be found in the Afologza, ‘‘in the hope that this little 
book might provide illustrations to that great book.” In this, 
we think, they have admirably succeeded. 

Occasionally they seem to have done but slight justice to 
their illustrious subject, though this would seem to arise rather 
from over-conciseness than from any prejudice. We refer 
particularly to their treatment of the Achilli case (p. 120), and 
of the Kingsley Controversy (p. 124). Of the Apologia, however, 
they write : 


‘‘Newman’s defence was so transparently honest that it 
convinced opponents of his integrity, and it touched a public 
which is neither greatly interested in theology nor careful about 
accuracy of thought.” 


The only real quarrel we have with the writers is their most 
inadequate account of Loss and Gain, which, though naturally 
the least sympathetic of Newman’s writings from the Anglican 
point of view, should, surely, hardly be dismissed with an air of 
contempt (p. 114). We are not so much disposed to differ from 
their appreciation of Calista, though here, too, the judgment 
smacks somewhat too much of the ‘‘ superior person.” 

But here we must leave this little book, with the hope that it 
will be widely read. Catholics will find in it a good deal, no 
doubt, on which they will differ from the authors ; but nothing 
which is meant to offend or which is calculated to pain them ; 
while to the ‘‘ general reader” it will prove both useful and 
stimulating. 


D. B. C, 
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A Catholic History of our Country. Part I. By Mother 
ISABELLE KERSHAW. Apostoline Convent, Retford. 8vo, 
pp- 112. Price 8d. net. 


T is difficult to imagine why such a useless little book 
was ever penned, and still more why it was ever printed. 
It would be a profitless task to retail its blunders 
and misprints. Still, we will give a specimen or two, taken at 
random, from half-a-dozen consecutive pages : ‘‘ Cromwell was 
made Chancellor in More’s place”; Henry VIII. ‘sent his 
solicitor, General Rich (!), to Blessed Fisher in prison” (p. 101) ; 
‘‘the old Duchess, Margaret of Salisbury (p.104) ; the abbots 
who refused [to give up their monasteries] were hanged at 
their own gates like the Abbot of Glastonbury, or left to die 
of starvation in Newgate prison” (p. 105); Friar Forrest was 
burnt in a fire ‘‘ fed by a wooden statue of our Lady” (p. 106). 
This is probably enough. 
D. B. C. 


De Imitando Christum. Editio nova ad sententiam auctoris 
secundum politiorem normam Romanam dicendi accuratius 
exprimendam. Cura et sumptibus FERDINANDI PHILIPs, 
Geometrae et Technici. Philadelphiae. gor. 


R. FERDINAND PHILIPS, ‘‘Geometra et Technicus,” 
M by which we presume he means teacher of geometry and 
freehand drawing, has taken upon himself to improve 
the Latinity of Thomas 4 Kempis. The work is designed as a 
reading book for boys, but this is no excuse for such a 
liberty. If Casar be found unsuitable, the industry of the 
German nation has flooded the market with treatises—De 
praeclaris Romanorum gestis, and the like. Should it be 
desirable to provide lads with spiritual reading in Latin it was 
surely possible to select passages from St. Gregory, or to make 
extracts from that most touching of autobiographies, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine. 

A pious and cultured lady appears to have assisted him in 
the work, and a most beautiful and edifying note of hers is 
appended to his preface. We are sincerely sorry that she 
should have lent her aid to an undertaking that could never 
succeed.. Had she been responsible for the whole book we 
should probably have had little reason to complain, but ill-health 
prevented her from completing her task. 
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Mr. Philips is conscious that his production is open to criti- 
cism, but his methods of disarming it are, to say the least, 
peculiar. We are warned that all pleas of preference for the 
original unamended Latin of 4 Kempis are ‘‘ non argumenta 
sed simultates ”’—in other words, mere conceit ; or, again, by a 
felicitous variation of language, are ‘‘ simultas e superbia nata.” 

It is not the first time that the Latinity of the Christian 
classics has been considered ‘‘turbida et peregrina.” At the 
period which people of superior culture call the ‘‘ Renaissance,” 
Rome swarmed with classicists. Father Maffei asked leave to 
recite the Divine Office in Greek for fear lest the Latin of the 
Vulgate should spoil his style. Priests and bishops were called 
‘*flamines” and ‘‘archiflamines”; the Sacred College was 
termed ‘‘ Latii Senatus,” while people who professed to be 
Catholics spoke of the statues of saints as ‘* simulacra deorum.” 

Now, such misdirected ingenuity can be dealt with in a few 
words. ‘* Le style, c’est homme ’”—the language of an author 
is but the external presentment of his thoughts, tastes, judg- 
ments, feelings. The Fathers of the Church, the scholastic and 
ascetical writers of the Middle Ages, were Christians. Their 
language is Christian, just as the language of Cicero or Livy 
is profoundly pagan. If we attempt to turn a Christian classic 
into Ciceronian Latin we destroy its character. From being an 
original independent production it becomes a servile imitation. 
Instead of being a product of the soil, it becomes an unhealthy 
exotic without flavour or vigour. We have, as it were, a monk 
masquerading in a toga. Read how Feénélon deplores the 
impoverishment of the French language owing to a false 
classicism. 

When we examine the new version of the ‘‘ Imitation” 
it seems to us that Mr. Philips has contrived to spoil the 
original in every part. Its dignified simplicity, its delightful 
rhythm—of late years the study of such men as Dr. Cruise and 
Mr. Kegan Paul—he has shown himself unable to imitate and 
unwilling to retain. His pedantry, his fidgety affectation of 
accuracy—removing all verbs to the end of their sentences like 
a Latin grammar—are sorry substitutes for the freshness and 
life of the medieval ascetic. Every familiar sentence has been 
dislocated. Small, vexatious changes have been made, often 
surely merely for the sake of change. The book has, in a word, 
been made unreadable. 


J. B. 
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Cuvres de Saint Francois de Sales. Edition complete. 
Tome XII. Lettres. Vol. II. Annecy: J. Niérat. 1goz. 


HE twelfth volume of the great edition of St. Francis of 
Sales, now being brought out by Dom Benedict Mackey, 
O.S.B., and the Sisters of the Visitation, contains a 

second instalment of the Letters of the saint. In some respects 
this volume is the most interesting that has yet appeared. 
When it is stated that it contains over 350 original notes, most 
of them about persons and books, which must have cost infinite 
labour and research, it will be understood that the value of it is 
far from being represented by the extremely moderate price. 

The letters in this volume begin with the year 1599 and end 
with 1604—five years. This period covers the saint’s second 
journey to Rome, where he was confirmed as coadjutor to 
Bishop Granier ; his stay at Paris in 1602 ; his consecration as 
Bishop at Sales on December 8th of the same year ; and his 
preaching of the Lent at Dijon in 1604. To many readers, the 
letters addressed to St. Jane Frances will be the greatest attrac- 
tion. The two saints first met at Dijon in 1604, when the holy 
doctor was preaching the Lent in that city. The first letter 
he addressed to her—the forerunner of a long and well-known 
series—was written at his father’s house at Sales on May 3rd 
of the same year. There are altogether seven of these precious 
letters in the present volume, including one dated Annecy, 
December 7th, 1604, which has never been in print before. 
This letter has the following truly Salesian postscript :—‘‘ I 
wish you to communicate to your confessor my advice, but ot 
my letters ; they are a little too naive and affectionate (cordiales) 
to be read by any eyes which are not very simple or which 
cannot appreciate my entirely frank and straightforward deal- 
ing with you.” The autograph of this new addition to a 
correspondence already so large is preserved at the Grande 
Chartreuse, where Dom Mackey copied it. 

Another striking feature of the volume will be found in the 
three or four great letters which the saint addresses to bishops. 
That which he wrote from the Chateau of Sales on October 5th, 
1604, to the Archbishop of Bourges, brother of St. Jane Frances, 
is really a small treatise, extending to twenty-five pages, on a 
bishop’s duty to preach. Another, on the obligations of a 
bishop, which he sends to Mgr. de Revol, Bishop of Dol— 
divided from him, as he says, by the breadth or the length of 
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the kingdom of France—is long, interesting, and full of practical 
reference to books and to people (p. 187). Among other things, 
he recommends the Bishop of Dol to have great devotion to 
the Titular of his Cathedral Church of Dol. This was no other 
than the Welsh St. Sampson, who was trained at Llantwit 
Major, where there is still to be seen a Celtic cross called St. 
Sampson’s Cross. But the learned annotator should not have 
added that St. Sampson was Archbishop of St. David’s before 
he became Bishop of Dol. The notes of this volume are so 
marvellously minute and correct that it is difficult to find the 
least slip. If the reader refer, for example, to pp. 49, 60, 61 
(to name no others), he will find comparatively unimportant 
letters illustrated by local history and topography of the most 
precise kind that must have cost much painful research. As for 
the greater letters, the annotations are a running commentary 
that is most valuable and instructive. When the definitive life 
of the saint comes to be written, it is not difficult to see that, 
as far as information goes, it will be to existing lives as light 
to twilight. Lives of St. Jane Frances, also, even the volumes 
of Mgr. Bougaud, will now have to be gone through again and 
compared with Dom Mackey’s more complete and accurate 
statements. 

There is a good deal in the volume about the Blessed Juvenal 
Ancina, whom St. Francis of Sales loved as a friend and 
esteemed as a most prudent and holy man. There is a hitherto 
unprinted letter of St. Francis to Blessed Juvenal at p. 159. 
From it we learn that the latter had sent him a copy of 
Gullonio’s Life of St. Philip, but that the volume had been 
lost on the road before he received it. The letter of St. Francis 
which appears in Father Charles Bowden’s Life of Blessed 
Juvenal (p. 155) is reprinted in this volume (p. 7) from the 
autograph which is preserved at Parma, in the Pensionnat of 
St. Ursula. It shows that the version from which the former is 
translated is somewhat defective. For example, the ‘‘ Count 
of Loyffsors,” which the author naturally prints with a query, 
turns out to be the ‘‘ Count de Soyssons,” a well-known general 
of Henri I1V., about whom Dom Mackey gives eight or ten 
lines of facts and dates. There are many letters of spiritual 
direction in this new volume, addressed to religious superiors, 
such as the Abbess of Puits d’Orbe, and others. It is pointed 
out that the beautiful letter to the Filles de la Charité, at Paris, 
on observance and common life, dated from the Chateau of 
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Sales, November 22nd, 1602, is worthy ot note as being the 
first essay of this kind, and one which was to enrich French 
prose with such a wide and noble literature of letters on 
spiritual subjects. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is printed on the excellent 
paper specially manufactured for this edition, with good clear 
type and ample margins. Besides the unusually numerous and 
valuable notes, it is enriched with a full table of contents, a 
table of correspondence with other editions, a glossary, and a 
fac-simile of the saint’s handwriting. The editors lament the 
death of the late Mgr. Isoard, Bishop of Annecy, who was a 
zealous promoter and protector of their work. Let us hope 
that they will find as good a father and as enlightened a prelate 
in their new bishop, and that the religious troubles in France 


will not prevent or delay the completion of their great task 
N. 


A Relation of the Conference between William Laud, late 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Fisher, the 
Jesuit, by the command of King James of ever Blessed 
Memory, with an answer to such exceptions as A. C. takes 
against it, by the said Most Reverend Father in God, 
William, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. A New Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by C. H. Simpxinson, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Winchester : Author 
of Life and Times of William Laud. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Limited. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1901. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE reprint of a book of this kind, written by a man 
T prominent in his own age and country, must always have 
a certain historical and archeological interest. The 
preface, written by the late Bishop Creighton, seems to claim 
somewhat more, viz., its usefulness to Anglican theological 
students of the present time. It certainly is typical of the 
attitude of mind of some high Anglicans of to-day; but one 
notes that the bishop expresses his claim very guardedly, and 
is careful not to identify himself with the contents of the work. 
King Charles I. and Laud himself had no such scruples: they 
plainly claimed for it that it was a secure defence of the Anglican 
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Church, and a complete safeguard against the ‘‘ superstitions ” 
of Rome. The ‘‘ superior person” tone of the book also implies 
this claim ; but, at the same time, the author’s constant attempts 
to belittle his adversaries—to expose their ‘‘ devices,” their 
** cunning,” the ‘‘ shifts” of Stapleton, Bellarmine, etc.—make 
us instinctively feel that Laud was, in his heart of hearts, far 
less convinced of the security of his theological position than 
he proclaimed himself to be. 

In its structure, the work is not a ‘‘ Relation of a Confer- 
ence” at all, but the account of one side of a controversy— 
Laud’s side—sundry remarks by Fisher and ‘‘ A. C.” being 
brought in from time to time as pegs for the archbishop to 
hang a treatise upon. There are fifteen chapters in all, dealing 
with such subjects as the ‘‘ Infallible Church,” the ‘‘ Funda- 
mentals of the Faith,” the relations of Church and Scripture, 
the ‘* Authority of General Councils,” the ‘‘ Claims of Rome,” 
the ‘security ” offered by the ‘‘ English Church,” the ‘ un- 
‘certain Refuge” of the ‘‘ Roman Church,” and so on. The 
titles all look very grand and inviting, but the treatment is 
poor enough ; and no well-informed Catholic theological student 
could fail to answer what needs answering. It would be both 
tedious and useless to dwell on points in detail—tedious, because 
of the author’s prolix wordiness and constant irrelevancies ; 
useless, because what is not already familiar to us in these days 
is controversially out of date altogether. There is evidence, of 
course, of a certain amount of reading and literary dexterity ; 
for the rest, we have mainly misguided rhetoric, misty gener- 
alities, and bald assertions, while the author has a perfect 
genius for missing the point of an argument, and for taking his 
own inferences for facts. 

To give an instance or two. It only makes us smile in these 
days to be told that the primitive Church did not ‘‘ dream of a 
Transubstantiation which the learned of the Roman party dare 
not understand properly” (p. 382); or, again, ‘‘ And for the 
Church of England, nothing is more plain than that it believes 
and teaches the true and real presence of Christ in the Eucharist ” 
(p- 345); or, again, that the Pope is not infallible because some 
popes have committed sins, and because of such ‘‘ facts” as 
these, viz., that no one believed in it for the first thousand 
years of Church history, that the Roman doctrine of intention 
makes it impossible to be sure that the Pope is really pope, that 
the Pope has erred officially concerning Transubstantiation, 
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communion in one kind, and image worship. Again, Laud is 
fussily indignant at Cardinal Bellarmine’s ‘‘ignorance, or his 
malice,” for saying that, though Sacramentarians often declare 
that there is the veal Body of Christ at the Lord’s Supper, they 
never, so far as he has read, admit that it is present really, in a 
real manner. What! does not Calvin expressly say, ‘‘ We 
partake of it truly and really!” and does not the Cardinal him- 
self most unaccountably quote Calvin as saying that ‘‘ Together 
with the sign God truly presents to us the true Body and Blood 
of Christ!” The unaccountableness seems to be in Laud’s 
not seeing the difference between the (Catholic) ‘‘ really present ” 
and the (Calvinistic) ‘‘truly partaking”; and that the 
Cardinal, by his quotations from Calvin, is making this difference 
especially clear. 

As to theological exposition, perhaps the following passage 
may be considered characteristic : 


‘* A Council hath power to order, settle, and define differences 
arisen concerning faith. This power the Council hath not by 
any immediate institution from Christ, but it was prudently 
taken up in the Church, from the Apostles’ example. So that 


to hold councils to this end, is apparent apostolical tradition 
written ; but the power which councils so held have, is from the 
whole Catholic Church, whose members they are; and the 
Church’s power from God. And this power the Church cannot 
farther give away to a General Council, than that the decrees 
of it shall bind all particulars, and itself, but not bind the whole 
Church, from calling again; and in the after-calls, upon just 
cause to order, yea, and if need be, to abrogate former acts. 
I say, upon just cause ; for if the Council be lawfully called, 
and proceed orderly, and conclude according to the rule, the 
Scripture, the whole Church cannot but approve the Council, 
and then the definitions of it are binding. And the power of 
the Church hath no wrong in this, so long as no power but her 
own may meddle with or offer to infringe any definition of hers 
made in her representative body, a lawful General Council. 
And certain it is, no power but her own may doit. Nor doth 
this open any gap to private spirits ; for all decisions in such a 
council are binding ; and because the whole Church can meet 
no other way, the Council shall remain the supreme, external, 
living, temporary, ecclesiastical judge of all controversies ; 
only the whole Church, and she alone, hath power, when 
Scripture or demonstration is found and peaceably tendered to 
her, to represent herself again in a new council, and in it to 
order what was amiss” (pp. 303-304). 
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To such visionary incoherence was Laud reduced by the 
exigencies of his position—a position demanding, and at the 
same time repudiating, the principle of authority! In so far 
as such an intangible dream could ever be capable of realisa- 
tion, it would be found realised in the extremest form of that 
extreme Protestantism which Laud spent his life in trying to 
repress, and which brought him at last to the block. 


J. H. 
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